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To THE HoNoURABLE 


X Sir Mans Shon, Bt. M. D. 


Late PRxEsIDbENT of the Royal Soc iecy, 


and Royal College of Phyfici icians, Lone 


don; firſt Pavysician to his Majeſty, 


inns of the Imperial Academy of 
: Sciences at Petersburgh, of the * ; 
Academys of Sciences at Paris, Ma- 


drid, Berlin; Fzllow of the Roy- 


4! College of Phyſicians at Edenburgh, 
and Doeror of Ph 2 of the Univers 
1 ſity of Dublin. . 


SIR, 


Vis by profixing Your NAME to it, on 
account of the Relation it bears to you, 


as a Native of the County here deſcri- 
bed, and as a | Patron and Encourager of 
_— _ Natural 


'E have 1 a Liberty of do- 


ing Honour to the following 


[i ] 


Natural Knowleds e in all Countries; 


the laudable Paſſich for which induced 
'You early in Life to make a hazardous 
Voyage to the Weſtern World ; and 
Your immenſe Collections of Rarities, 
then and fince made, demonſtrate how 
: boundleſs Your Mind has been in ſearch- 
ing into the hidden and inmoſt Receſſes 
of Nature. : 
Wa have endeavoured to ay before 
You the Vatural Hiftory of this Coun- 


ty, with the Civil Hiftory of the ſame, 
as far as they could be at preſent diſcove- 


red, together with a new and accurate 


bo Map of it. There has been no Pains 
ſpared to make the Work compleat; 


although it may ſeem very imperfect, 
when compared with the Views that 
have been given of ſome Counties in 
England. The only end aimed at is 
he Approbation and Encouragement of 1 
Vou, and other learned Enquirers, who 
may ſee by this Eflay, that the : Nature 
and State of IX ELAN D, is leſs 
worth inquiring into, than LY Wig 
tries that have employed The Attention 
: —— of 


ITS 


of the Studious, through the Encourage- 


ment of learned and beneficent Patrons. 
Is this Treatiſe be ſo fortunate as to 
be thought worthy of Your Protection, 
and the Scheme laid down in the fol- 
lowing Pazeacs meets with Your Ap- 
probation, it will be looked upon here 
as a ſingular Honour by thoſe who are, 
with as higheſt Veneration and Eſteem, 


SIR, 


Your moſt Obedient, 


moſt humble Servants, 


The EpiroRs. 


N n 2 
ny PO : " 4 Ne 2 
S * : — — 


lle are their chief Wealth —— 
my io commit Robberies, and that Violence and Murder are, 
in their Opinions, no way diſpleaſing to God. bat 
they ate much given to Inceſt, and nothing is A common 
among them as Divorces under pretence of Conſcience.- 


cious Animals, 


FT. H E 


P R E FA 0 E. 


HO EVER caſts his Eyes on the Con- 
' rents of the following Chapters, will ſoon _ 
perceive, that this is not a reviſed Edition of 


0 7 reale formerly publiſhed on the ſame Subject, but 
an intire New Work; which nevertheleſs, it moſt be 
confeſſed, is ſent abroad with the ſame laudable View 


of taking off the Veil that has long lain upon this Coun- 


try, and for removing thoſe Miſtakes and Miſrepreſen - 

tations, that have been handed down from remote 
Times, and are yet admitted as Truths among thoſe 
who have publiſhed of late Years the Preſent State of 
Ireland. For they write thus in the Deſcription of this 
Cooney: ; that the People are uncivilized, rude, barbarous, 
y aeligbt in Butter tempered with Oatmeal, and ſome- 

times Fleſh without Bread ; but which t 


bey eat raw, ba- 


wing firſt preſſed the Blood out of it, and drink down 


large Draughts of Uſquebaugh for Digeſtion —— reſer- 
ving their little Corn for their Horſes. —— 7. * their 
Dreſs and Habit iy no leſs barbarous ; ——— -Cows and Cat- 


a: they count it no Infa- 


That they pray for the Wolves leaſt they ſhould devour 7 
— Are overgrown with Woods, and ſubject to vora- 
2 that Wolves [till abound too much 
in this Country, &c.—— See the preſent State of Great 
Britain and Ireland. London 1738. | 
How 


w 


| wn 1 


How far this Deſcription of Ireland is removed from 


Truth will appear from the preſent State of only one Coun- 
ty in the Kingdom, which was publiſhed in a ſmall Pam- 
phlet a few Vears ago in a very imperfect manner: But 
how it has ſince ſwelled to the ſize it appears in at pre- 
ſent, is owing to the following Cauſes. 

Under the Guidance and Patronage of a Gentleman 


(whom we are not at Liberty to name) a few Per ſons 
formed themſelves into a Society in order to collect Ma- 


terials for a Book after the manner of Camden's Britannia, 


_ _ to be publiſhed under the Title of Hibernia, or Ireland 
Alntient and Modern, For this End they fent Circular 


Letters to many Curious and Learned Gentlemen in 


their ſeveral Counties, intreating their Aſſiſtance to for- 
ward the faid Scheme, which many of them communi- 
cated with Freedom and Chearfulneſs. Yet the Defi- 
ciencies were ſo great, that the Society judged it neceſ- 
fary to ſend into the World a rude and premature Skeleton = 
of one particular County in order to ſhew their Deſign, and 
to have the Opportunity of publiſhing a Table of Que- 
ries, in order to inſtruct every Man in the Nature of the 
Enquiries to be made in their reſpective Neighbour- 
 _ hoods; and with this View the fame Table! is now an- 
nexed to this Preface. 
But neither did this Method *** he Purpoſes i in as 
| compleat a manner as could be wiſhed ; and therefore 
the Society were obliged to change their Method, and,. 
| after as much Time ſpent as would have complea- 
ted the Deſign over the whole Kingdom, they returned 


in a great meaſure to their firſt Scheme of Perſonal Ap- 


plications, and reſolved to collect as full Accounts as 
poſſible of ibis one County, and, by the Publication of it, 
to demonſtrate, that it is very far from impoſſible to 


carry on the ſame Views through every County of the 


Kingdom, provided they be undertaken with a ſmall 


degree of Publick Spirit. 
This part of our general Deſign has been 3 
by the Readineſs of ſome Curious Gentlemen reſident in 


the County, who made it their Buſinch, by Enquiries 
and 


[ vii } 


and Perſonal Obſervations, to be able to anſwer many 

of the Queries propoſed : And the Matter was further 

carried on by the Journies of a few Gentlemen from 

Dublin into this part of the Country, who made their 

travelling ſubſervient to this Deſigno. 

As to the Botanical part of this Work, a curious 
Man well acquainted with Plants, and much verſed in 
 fimpling, was ſent from Dublin, to travel through the 
Mountains of Mourne, and other parts, in ſearch of Rare 
Plants; which, being returned in a Hortus ficcus, were 
examined by Gentlemen well {killed in that Branch of 

Knowledge, particularly by Dr, Jobn Rutty, and Dr. 

Teonel Fenkins, and claſſcd under their ene Fa- 

milies. 

Ike mineral Waters were not only examined on the 
Spot, but taken up in proper and dry Seaſons, and be- 
ing put into clean Bottles, which were well corked and 

wWaxed to keep out the Air, they were diſtinguiſhed by 
proper Marks, and ſo tranſmitted aſſoon as poſſible to 

Dublin, where they were ſubmitted to the critical Exa- 

mination of the ſaid Dr. Rutty, to whoſe Labours the 
Publick is in a fair way of being indebted for an accurate 
Treatiſe on all the mineral Waters as yet known in 


: the Kingdom; ; an Undertaking, which deſerves 


the Attention not only of the Curious, but of 


every Perſon who wiſhes well to his Country inaſmuch 
as our Health very much depends on it, which may be 


{cured at an eaſy rate at Home by. the Benefit of theſe 


FE medicinal Waters, that are now ſought or by Fah- 


dinarians ata very great Expence in all parts of Europe. 


It is therefore earneltly deſired of all Gentlemen, Wo 
are willing to know the Value of any of theſe excellent 


Waters, which are found in their reſpective Neigh- 


bourbhoods, to acquaint the ſaid Doctor in Pill. Lane, 5  Y 


din, with the Situation of them, and to tranſmit Sam- 
ples thercof to him in clean Bottles, cor ked cloſe as poſ- 
fible, and waxed, and taken up in dry Weather. 

The Hard of the fame Phyſician may be caſily per- 
ceived in the Dilquitition | into the Popular Opinion of 
A the 


x ] 

the Healing and Petriſying Qualities aſcribed to Longb- 
| Neagh, and in the Chapter of Foffils and Mineral Pro. 
duftions. Nor can we omit acknowledging the Aſſiſ- 
rance of Dr. Fenkins, before mentioned, in ranging the 
Feathered Generations under their proper Tribes, and 
adapting the ſeveral Synonyma and Charatteriſticks to 
them. 

As to the Map, which we hope will appear very ac- 
curate, it was executed after the following manner. 
Sometime ſince the Gentlemen of the County of Down 
procured a large Map to be made, by an actual Survey, 


ol the ſeveral Roads carried through the County. The 


. and procuring one to be drawn in a a reduced Scale, 


aud moſt exact Map, that has yet been Publiſhed, of 


Surveyor, not confining himſelf to the Roads alone, 
took into the Deſign the Rivers, and ſuch Towns, 
Gentlemen's Seats, Villages, Caſtles, Churches, Sc. as 
lay within View of the Parts ſurveyed. This Map,laid 
A Sin by a large Scale, is hung up in the Seſſion Houſe 
at Down Patrick. The Society had recourſe to it, 


they employed three Surveyors, each in the parts 
where they were moſt converſant, to examine what 


was done, and to add to it by the Rules of their Sci- 


ence ſuch Places as had been omitted in the original 
Map. An actual Survey was alſo made of the New- 
Canal, and of ſeveral Parts of the Sea Coaſts. From 


hence they think they can promiſe, that this is the beſt 


| any y County of Treland. 


The apparent Difficulties and Expences, that have * 
tended this Work, ought not to diſcourage Gentlemen 


from the like Undertakings in other Counties, but ra- 
ther ſhould incite them to proceed i in the ſame way; ſince, 
what we have done, is a Demonſtration that the Scheme 


is practicable; for the more eaſy Execution of which 
we ſhall ſubmit the following Mcthod to their Conſide- 

ration, by which it appears, that the whole Kingdom 

may in four or five Years be deſcribed under it's proper 


Counties, and at very {mall Charge to particular 5. 
1 = 


15 of their Members to methodize the ſaid Returns, and out 
of them to form Accounts of the ſeveral Counties travel- . 
led into, ſubjeft to the * and —— of the 


AT 


aft. 1t is propoſed, that under the Tafluence of a few 
Gentlemen of Weight and Figure a Society be erected to 


conſiſt of ſixty Members, or more, in the City of Dublin, 


to meet monthly or quarterly, or of tener, as Occaſion ſhall 
require, to conſider of proper Methods for acquiring and 
propagating a competent Knowledge of the Kingdom in 
it's ſeveral Parts, both from their own Experience, and 
their Correſpondence with others, 


2dly. That a correſponding Society be farmed of ten 


Gentlemen,or more, in each County for forwarding the ſaid : 
Work. 


340. That each Gentleman in Town or c ountry, when 


admitted, do pay an Engliſh Crown, as an Admiſſion 


Fee, and T7 much every Year in order to raiſe a Fund for 


carrying on the Views of the Society, to be expended as 
they from time to time ſhall direct; by which Fund pro- 
der Perſons may be enabled, under the Election of the So 
_ , ciety, to travel at leaſt three Months every Summer 
through the ſeveral Provinces and Counties of the King- 
dom, to obſerve and collect whatever is curious and re- 
muarkable in Art or Nature therein, and to return and 
rt their 9 to the Segiety. | 


4thhy. The Society to appoint a Committee of a few 


i in . 


5thly. That a Preſident and four Secreninies one for 


each Province, be elected . to conduct the * * 
of the ſaid Society. = 


6rbly. That the Fund ariſing from this Scheme be de- 


Peſited in a Box, to be kept under the ſeparate Keys of the 


 Frelcent 


1 1 


Preſident and Secretaries ; and that no Meetings of the 


Society be ſupported out of the Box Fund, nor any thing 


drawn thereout but on. Juch a det as the 4 ſhall 
Judge neceſſary. 


-thly. Now ſuppof ing ſixty to offer for the City of Du- 
blin, and ten for every County, the Numbers of the re- 
ſigent and correſponding Members will amount to 380, 
and will produce a Fund from the Subſcription Fee, and 
annual Payments,the firſt Year of 2051. 16s. 8d. and eve- 
ry Year after of 1021. 85. 4d. which is — fuf- 5 
ficient to anſwer all purpoſes. 


8thly. The correſponding Members will be of 8 reat 45 
 fiſtance in their ſeveral parts in Aid of the travelling 
Members, by informing them where matters relative to 

the main Deſign do lie, and to belp the Corrections of the 
| Maps of this Kingdom hitherto publiſhed, which at pre- 
ſent are miſerably defective and erroneous. The travel- 
ing Members alſo will by their Obſervations contribute 


much to that End, But it is hoped the Gentlemen in 


their ſeveral Counties will follow the Example of thoſe in 
the County of Down, and Antrim, who by their volun- 
tary Subſcriptions have got the Roads of theſe two Coun- 


- 5 3 * 2 the _ and Maps mare of 
them. . 


1 . ny . the Biſhox PS, would 2 far concur 


| as to recommend to the Parocbial 2 of their reſpectivs 


Dioceſes the purpoſes of this Scheme, it would ftill render 
it more effectual, and if carried on with Reſolution and 
Zeal four or ve Years, would gather ſufficient Materials 
10 give tbe World an exalt Account of this . 


Tothh, An ObjeFion may ariſe from the Difficulty of 
getting in the County Subſcriptions 3 but ind;ſputably 
the ſeveral correſponding Members would contrive ſome 


way or other of making 44 ea Vn nce #8 great @ Benefit 
_ 


TW 3 
would reſult from it; and more eſpecially as the Society | 
may be but of as ſhort Continuance, as it is judged, that 
four or five Years well employed would be ſufficient to car- 
ty this Scheme fully into Execution, except what relates 
to the Maps; ſo that the whole Charge to each Member 
in five Years would not exceed ſix Crowns. 


The Benefits ariſing from Societies, thus voluntarily 
formed, are too many to be particularly enumera- 
ted. The lavdable Endeavours, and publick Bene- 
fits ariſing to the Kingdom from the Dublin Society, the 
beneficial Schemes of the ſeveral Mufical Clubs, and of 


bother Bodies of Men, are fo obvious and notorious, that 


they need not be mentioned. This Propoſal alſo may 
ſeem to claim ſome ſhare of the Attention of the Pablick; 
fince not only the Honour, but the real Intereſt of our 
Country are the Objects of its View. It is hoped there- 
fore that Gentlemen of Weight and Publick Spirit will 
not be wanting to have the Glory of ſetting forward o 
: 1 a Work. : 
|  - Befides the before mentioned Methods made Uſe 1 
5 collecting the ſubject Matter of this Treatiſe, we had 
alſo Recourle to the Publick Records, and Libraries, 
particularly the Library of Primate Marſh at St. Sepul. 


cber's, and that at Trinity College, both fraught with 1 


many Materials uſeful for carrying on the main Deſign. 


The latter of theſe Repoſitories has lately been enriched. 


dy the Collections of the Reverend Dr. Gilbert, made at 
great Expence, and with ſingular Care; among which 
are ſeveral Bundles of manuſcript Papers concerning the 
whole Kingdom in general, and moſt, if not all, the 
particular Counties. Many of them have the Name 
of one Mr. Downing prefixed to them, as ſome have of 
the late Sir Richard Cox, and others. They ſeem to have 
been written when the Earl of Pembroke, Lord Lieute- 


ant of this Kingdom, preſided over a Philoſophical 


Society, then eſtabliſhed in that College. 
Ihn the ſame Library we conſulted the large Collecti- 
ons of Manuſcripis not long lince depoſited there by the 


Right 


[ xi } 


Rig ht Reverend the preſent Lord Biſhop of Clogber, 


Mr Beneficence and Regard to the Publick, in this 
and many other Matters, cannot be paſſed over in Si- 
lence. Among theſe may be ſeen the Original Depaſi- 
tions of the deteſtable Maſſacres made on the Proteſtants 


of this Kingdom in the Rebellion of 164, in 33 Vo- 


lumes in F clio, taken partly by Virtue of Royal Com- 


miſſions ſoon after the 


vers parts of the Kingdom. We have heard with Plea- 


ſure that the Venerable Body in Poſſeſſion of theſe Re.- 
cords have a Deſign of ſelecting thereout the moſt fla- 


grant and monſtrous Inſtances of Cruelties at that time 


committed, and by making them publick to give a com- 
pleat Anſwer to that part of the Diſſertation prefixed ta 
the Marquiſs. of Clanriccard's Memoirs, lately republiſhed = 
| where the Author 
quotes the Earl of Clarendon's Account of the Rebel. 
lion, who ſays, that there were 40 or 50000 Pro 
teſtants murthered before they ſup: 
e be in any Danger, or could provide for their De- 
c fence, by Gaming, together into Towns and ſtrong 

+ Houſes.” — Upon which Words he makes this 
6: That it may be offered, that others, 


in Dublin at this critical Period, 


Qed themſelves ta 


Reflection. 


| *+ who have rely written of that Affair, exceed it in 
1 many reſpects, and even from the Palpit itſelf every 


„ Year we have hideous Relations, that not only come. 


- up to, but very often outdo it. Whence it is not 

 * to be admired, that with the Vulgar at leaſt, it is taken | 
« for Fact and Truth.” We have in the mean time, 
for the preſent Purpoſe, ſelected from the ſaid Depoſi- 
tions, and ſet forth in this Pract, ſeveral Inſtances of 


the Barbarities of the Iriſb committed on the Proteſtants 


in this fingle County, and find their Numbers ſpecified | 


to be near 3000, beſides general Numbers which the 
Deponents could not aſcertain. 


Per erpetration of the F afts, while 
they were freſh in Memory, and partly upon Oath be- 
fore the Privy Council, and Ordinary Magiſtracy in di- 


The Author of the Diſſertation before led would : 5 


nat, E have been ſo halty, had he ſeen a Book 
publiſhed 


- — — —_ LE > 
p * _ 224 —— — — 
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publiſhed in 1645, during the Progreſs of the Rebel. 


lion (a Time when it was ſafe to boaſt of ſuch Things) 


by Cnogber O- Mahony, an Iriſh Feſuit at Liſbon, under 


the Name of Conſtantin Marullus, intitled, Diſputatio 
Apologetica & Manifeſtiva de Fure Regni Hiberniæ pro 
Catholicis Hibernis adverſus Hæreticos Anglos, To which 
is added, Exbortatio ad Catholicos Hiberniæ. The In- 
tention of that Treatiſe was, ** to excite the Iriſb to 


| 2 E RI E § 1 to ths > to 1 _ to JT ; 


mw E * ries in ibeir N ve Neighbourhoods. 


T (Health, ) With what Conſtitutions i it agrees 
* | Its Qualities for —_— 
Sickneſs, Y Diſeaſes Epidemical. 


: , | Extraordinary Phenomena ; as Meteors, Ignes fatui, Oc. 


* 4 Experiments on Mountains by Thermometers. 
Tempeſts, Hurricanes, 


Thunder, Lightning, | Effects and Accidents from them, 


Simple, 
L Eccho' s by Lone fe. 5 RefleQion, 2X5: 
dg kg 2. Water, 


per- 
«© fiſt in their Rebellion, and to continue the Maſſacre 
46 of thoſe Hereticks, the Engliſh, whereof they had cut 
off already (as he confeſſes) no fewer than 150000 
* jn four Year's Time.“ He aims at proving, that 
* the Kingsof England never had any right to Ireland, but 
* that their Title was mere Uſurpation and Tyranny.” 
He produces the Pope's Bull to Qwen-Roe O. Neil in 
1642, whereby all the Actors in the bloody Maſſa- 
<« cres of the foregoing Year are bleſſed, and plenary 
* Judulgences granted to all who ſhall aſſiſt in the future 
* Advancement of the Catbolick Cauſe againſt the He. 
« reticks of England.“ He ſays, that the old 1rib 
„ might lawfully chuſe themſelves a King of their own 
« Triſh Blood, nay, that they ought in Conſcience to do 
it, and throw off the Yoak of Hereticks and Foreigners.“ 
He exhorts them 7 extirpate the Engliſh, their Man- 
gers and Religion out of the Kingdom, and to murder 
« and deſtroy all that favour and adhere to them, or were 
& ſprung from them, n 84 were Papiſts or their 
Co Se Relations.” 


N. A 


1 — 
[Their Breadth, ) Whether ſtony, gravelly, fandy, 


Source Pro- L 
greſe En 4. Whether remarkable for whitening ? 


Whether ſubje& to Inundations? 


Where obſtructed ? 
\ How to be remedied ? 


| Navigation of 
them how 


Cc rs 
Remarkables : 
enen Paſſages. 
—_ 8 to © Caſcades or Water-falls, &c. 


| With what ) Their Plenty, Seaſons, Way of Bree+ 


nt 


repleniſhed ? ) them, &c. 


| Their Compaſs, —Qualities :—What Soil at Battom ? 
With what Kinds of Fiſh repleniſhed, c. 


in them ? 


| How ſupplied By Rivers, « or 
ll. with Water ? Springs. 
© 


Oc. 


I Tides, | Currents, Whirlpools, c. 


Shallows, Shelves, Banks, 
| Whether clayie, ouzy, or andy > £ 
==» noted Fiſheries on them ? 


Sand, or other Manures ? 


in what Quantities ? 
| Of what Stone or Soil formed ? 
| Whether Low or Bold ? 


{ Promontories. J Whether Hawks, Eagles, &c. breed | 


in them? 
How uſeful to Mariners FS 
3. Earth 


Kinds of Fiſh > - ding, Haunts, Manner of taking | 


WhetherStumpsof Trees, Buildings, Sc. are aicorerable N 


Saline, — Sulphureous,— Vitrioline,— | 


. Medicinal, Chalybeate? 

2 and whether Their —_ Qualities, and Vertues. 

2 What ſort of Earth th throught 

Q 4 R eputed holy To whom dedicated 5 * . 

I: Welle? I When, and by what Numbers viſited # 

2 * Petrifying 772 Proofs } Leaves, Moſs, &c. pe- 

© Springs, | of them ? trify'd, to be preſerved. 

] Difference of Saltneſs in different Bays. 


E. and with what ſort of Fiſh ftored? 
Plants, Inſects, & c. to be found in them. 
When firſt viſited by the Herrings, 


Obſervables about them; E 7 


How furniſhed with Oar-weed, Shells, 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the Antient and Modern Names and Inhabitants 
ef the County of Down, together with thoſe CT 
the * iddle and — Ae. 
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8 xc _ 


Is Tract of Country, now called the , attend 
County of Down, together with a ſmall Nome, 
Part of the South of the County of Antrim, 

: > was antiently known by the Name of Ulagh  _ 
lin Latin Ulidia) which ſome ſay it received from one | 
\ Ulagh a Norwegian, who flouriſhed here long before the 

Chriſtian Era; from whom iuey alledge that the whole 
Province of Ulſter in proceſs of Time took its Name 

and they affirm that all /reland being divided into five 

Provinces, that which is now called Uiſter by the Engliſh, 
was formerly, and ſtill is, called by the Jriſp, Cuig-U- 
lagh, i. e. Nagb's fifth ; and further, that a Family of 


Account, have taken their Names from this Norwegian, 
and are called Mac-Ulagh, or Macullogh. This may 
ſeem ſtrange to thoſe, who take it for granted, that the 
Norwegians, under the Title of Of. men, never had 

Footing in Ireland till the latter End of the Eighth Cen- 

tury. Yet if it be conſidered, that our Hiſtories are 

full of the Fomraigh or Sea-Rovers, who from Denmark, 

| Sweden and Norway often in early Times plundered cheſe 

Coaſts; and that the two Colonies of the Firbalg and 

Tuathdedans, both immediately from Britain, but origi- 

nally from * and the Parts avout the  Balfick 

" Sea, 


" 2 3 - 
Sea, had their Settlements in Ireland in very antient 
Times, what has been adyanced _ not ſeem intircly 
groundleſs and fabulous. 
Polumii & 2. Ptolomey the Geographer (who flouriſhed i in the 
or Uluntii. Reign of the Emperor Antoninus Pius) mentions the Vo- 
luntii or Uluntii as Inhabitants of this Country, from 
whom ſome have judged that it was called Ulidia, and 
that the whole Province of Uſer from that People took 
the Name of Ullagh and Ulſer, as it were Uluntiorum 
terra. It is a difficult Task to draw any Light out of 
ſo much Obſcurity ; nor ſhall we affirm that the Uluniii 
of Ptolomey were ſo called from Ulagh the Norwegian be- 
fore mentioned, nor from Ollamb Fodlah, who was 
King of Ireland A.M. 3236, and the ſeventh in deſcent 


from Mileſius; but another conjecture may perhaps car= 


ry more Weight in the Reader's Mind. 
Whether 8 3. It is incertain from whence, or at what Time 


from Cun- the Voluntii or Uluntii of Plolomey (who were a Part of 


| | Gurland. 


the Brigantes) ſettled in this Country; yet it may be 
_ probable enough that they came from Volantium on the 
neighbouring Coaſt of Cumberland; which Conjecture 


i ariſes from an Inſcription on a deni Altar of red 
1 (a) Brit · Stone mentioned by Mr. Camden (a) to have been dug 
nun. Edit. up at Elenborougb, a Town ſituated at the Mouth of the || 
=” F. River Elen, where the firlt Cohort of the Dalmatians, 


Vith their Commander, was garriſoned, whoſe Name 
was G. Cornelius Peregrinus, and to whoſe Honour. this 


People erected it, with theſe Words, Volantii vivas, 


may you live at Volantium; a Name taken poſſibly from 


the River Elen or Ulen, on which the Town was built. 


Now the Time that theſe People paſſed over into Ire- 
land ſeerns naturally to be about the Year of our 
Lord 76, when the reſt of the Brigantes fled hither from 
Petilius Cerealis, who was the firſt Roman that invaded 
this Part of Britain. The Tranſition from Volamii to 
Poluntii, and of the River Elen to Nen, (from whence 


the Uluntii might have drawn their Name) is natural 
and eaſy z ; and * 8 _ that People here m. 
plies 


ta] 


plies, that they were then well known in this Country *: 
The Paſſage is but ſhort hither from the Mouth of that 
River, and the high Lands about Dundrum are viſible from 
thence in clear Weather; which Circumſtances in Times 
of Diſtreſs might have afforded them ſufficient Tempta- 
tion to venture over in the Corraghs and other ſlender 
Contrivances for Navigation in thoſe early Ages. For 
chat the Britons made uſe of ſuch kind of Wicker Boats 
covered with Skins, is manifeſt not only from the Word 
Corwg, which ſignifies ſuch a Boat in their Language, 


but from the Teſtimony of divers antient it Authors, as 
Lucan. Lib. 4. 


Primum cana falix, madefacto vimine, parvam 
Texitur in puppim, cæſoque inducta juvenco, | 
Vectoris patiens tumidum ſupereminet amnem. 


Sic Venetus, ſtagnante Pado, fuſoque Britannuus 
Navigat Oceano — — — ©, 


| The binding Willow in into „ Boats they twine, db 
Then line the Work with Spoils of ſlaughter'd Kine. . 
Such are the Floats Venetian Fiſhers know, 0 
When in dull Marſhes ſtand the ſettling Po. : 


On ſuch to neighlyring Gaul allur'd to gain, 


7 The bolder . croſs the —_— Main. 80 
5 Rowe, 


And n cap. 35. The * (ays he) between 


1 2 Britain and Ireland is unquiet and tempeſtuous, and 


« yet they ſail over it in Wicker Boats, e ͥ 
. with a ſwelling Covering of Ox-Hides. 


$. 4. The Name of theſe Voluntii or Uluntii is not to 


be met in any antient Author, except Ptolomey 3 ſo that 
they did not retain it long after they were incorporated 
with the Natives, who (for what appears) were the O- 
| Neills, M. Enoss, or Magenis's, the Mac-Cartanes, 
 Slut- Relles, the M. Gilmores, and other 1rifþ Septs, who 
_ afterwards . to the 1 in 1177, very "a 
0 


A 
the Natives. 


Curceꝰs them now remaining of any Rank. For that Year John 


Conqueſts 


Inhabi- 
"my 


ſuch Expedition, that in four Days he arrived at Down- 


together, and by the Aid of the neighbouring Princes, 


and Martells, and perhaps the Fitz-Simons's, Crowleys, 

and Benſons. The principal Gentlemen here in Queen 
Elizabeth's Time were Sir Nich. Bagnal, Sir Hen. Bag- 
nal, Sir Hugh M* Genis, Sir Owen M“ Neal Oge, Sa- 
vage. Fitz-Simons, Dowdal, Cormac O Neal, Iver Roe 


ferin, Me Cartane— the Benſons, Ruſſels, Jordans, 
Audleys, and Mandevilles. Theſe Families are for the 
moſt part extinguiſhed, partly by Civil Wars and Re- 
bellions, and partly by the courſe of Nature, and at pre- 
Modern ſent the chief Names are Savage, Southwell, Rawdon, | 
Hill, Magill, Ward, Needbam, Waring, Maxwell, Price, 
Mounigomery. Echlin, Stephenſon, Bayly, Weft, Roſs, 


Matthews, Hall, Wallis, Jobnſon, Cloſe, Lambert, 
Bateman, Douglaſs, e Wilſon, Reily, Kc. &c. Ke. 


( 4 ] 


de Curcey, one of the principal Engliſh Adventurers en- 
tered on the Conqueſt of Uſer, and with the ſmall Force 
of Twenty two Men at Arms, and Three hundred Sol- 
diers marched out of Dublin in the Winter Seaſon, with 


Patrick, of which he quickly made himſelf Maſter. 
Dunlenut, Petty-King of NVidia, ſoon drew his Forces 


in eight Days time got together ten thouſand Men to 
retake the Town. Curcey, dividing his Handful of 
' Engliſhmen into three Squadrons, bravely ſallied out, 
and, notwithſtanding the great Superiority of Numbers, 
obtained a compleat Victory. He purſued his Con- 
queſts in other Parts of Liter with equal Succeſs, 
entered into Dalaradia, Part of the County now called 
Antrim, and flew Donald, King of that Country, in Bat- 
tle. A Chain of Succeſſes in a ſhort Time gave him 
the Title of Prince and Conqueror of Ulidia, and under 
him ſettled there the Savages, Whites, Riddells, Sandals, 
. Poers, Chamberlanes, Stokes's, Mandevilles, Fordans, : 
Stantons, Logans, Paſſelews, Ruſſels, Audleys, Coplands, 
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Ms Genis, Bryan Orten O Neal, Jobn White of the Duf- 


Hamilton, Tſaack, Blackwood, Ford, Forteſcue, Kennedy, 


% ¾0ʃb —T—T2T 1 ˙²˙- -üv“!; ww . gT.ac.ccToe ie. - 


CHAP, 


1 
c HAP. 1I. 


Of the Bounds, Extent, and Latitude of this POM with 
its Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Diviſion, 


Szc mT, . 


HIS County is bounded on the E. 4 S. by Bounds, 
St. George's Channel, on the W. by the County 
of Armagh, and a ſmall Point of the County of Louth, 
from which it 1s ſeparated by the Newry River, and on the 
N. by Carrickfergus Bay, the County of Antrim, and 
a Part of Lough-Neagh. It lies oppoſite to the e of 

Man, Camberiasd, and Weſtmorland.; and the N. E. 
Part of it fronts the Mull (B), or Head Lands of Ga!- 
loway in Scotland, from whence it is diſtant about ten 
Leagues. N. Lat. 54 degr. 39. min. The greateſt Extent, 
Length of it from Faſt to Weſt is about 30 
Iriſßb = and the Breadth from North to South, from 
200 1 


F. 2. The common Opinion is, that this Country When re- 
Was reduced into Shire Ground, and divided into Baro- duced in- 


| nies (called Hundreds in England) in the Reign of Queen te ds 
_ Elizabeth. Yet it is evident, that two Counties, under 1 
the Names of Down and Newtown, were ſo called much 
earlier: For by a Patent Roll of 20 Edw. 2. (1325) 
the King granted to Jobn de Mandeville the Office ot 


Sheriff of Down and Newtown during Pleaſure, with 


ſuch Fees. as other Sheriffs of the ſaid Counties in times 
paſſed uſed to receive, and he commands all Bailiffs and 
other Subjects of the ſaid Counties to be obedient to him 
in the ſaid Office. The Barony of Ardes was heretofore 


a County in it ſelf. For we find by a Patent Roll of 


1 Hen. 4. (A. D. 1400.) in Birmingham*s Tower, that 
the ſaid King granted to Robert Fitz Fordan Savage the 
ow of Sheriff of the Ardes in Ulſter. As the Barony 


—A4———— — of 


% Mull in the 7 La fignifes a high Ground, 
a 7 i =” nguage gt es a igh Groun Summit, 


Half Bar. of Dufferin—- 


(6) 


of Locale was early conquered by John de Curcey, a 
Communication was maintained by Sea between that 
Barony and the County of Louth, and it was reckoned 
a Part of the County of Louth, and within the Englifb 
Pale, while the 1riþ poſſeſſed all the Paſſes in the 


Mountains between the two Counties. It does not ap- 
| Pear by any Record, which has hitherto fallen into our 
Hands, at what Time the antient Counties of Ardes, 


Down, and Newtown, were conſolidated and erected in- 


to one County; for it is certain Sir Fohn Perrot, in 


Queen Elizabeth's Reign, erected only Seven Counties 
in Ulſter, i. e. Ardmagh, Monaghan, Tirone, Colerain, 


Donegall, Fermanagh, and Cavan ; fo that probably 
Antrim and Down were erected into Shires before his 


Government. But this Subject 1 is more fully handled in 


the Antiquities of Ireland now in the Preſs and ſpeedily i 
to be publiſhed ; where it is made evident from undoub- 


ted Records, that King Henry the 2d. reduced Ireland 


into Counties; and that King Fobn's making 12 Coun- 
ties in Ireland was only to renew the Political Inftitu- 
tions firſt eſtabliſhed by his Father, and which the 1ri/b 
had ſhaken off in ſuch Places where their Power pre- 
. vailed. 
q Civil Di- 
1 


83. The Civil Diviſion of this County 1 is into the 


A Baronies is containing the Towns of 


*Newtown 
*Bangor | 


eq Donaghadee 
Ard } 

5 Portaferry. : 

1 Down- Patrick, the Shire | 


: Iban 
1 td. 

_ *Killough. 

- [ *Killileagh. 
3 Comber 
c . 
Ki ingiearly - — { Ballinehinch. 


Lower 


. 
Dromore 
| Magherelin 


| * 
Lower Iveach— 4 1— 


Waringſtown 
{ Gilford. 
18 *Newry 
5 ah Rathfryland 
Upper Toeach— = 
: Roſetrevor, 
Mourne, a half Barony, i in which 1 is no Town of any 
Nes. 
This County, upon computation, contains 344658 L- 
K+ Plantation Acres, making 558289 Engliſh Acres, 
and containing 19270 Houſes, and 6 Borrough Towns, — 
a marked, as before, mu, - 
ö Eccleſiaſtical Diviſion of this County is Ecclefiaf- 
into two Biſhopricks (viz.) Down and Dromore, which © _ * 


are ſubdivided into the following Pariſhes. And fir * 


of the Dioceſe of Down, containing 42 Pariſhes and U- 


nions, (viz.) N. B. The Biſhoprick is taxed in the 
King s Books for Firſt Fruits at 25 . Sterl. 


: #1 I, R. Down. Patrick 
Corps of the Deanery 2. R. Ballyculter 
taxed, as above, *1 4 R. Ballee. 
13 l. 6s, 8 d. Sterl. R. Bright 
8 d- .be. 
6. V. Rathmullen. 
5. R. Drumboe 


Gs of the FEY 8. R. Drumbeg 
| deaconry taxed, 4 9. R. Crumlin, alias the Chappel 


above, at 81. Sterl. of St Malachy at aer 
Lo. K. Kichet.  :- 
(re. R. Ballyphilip, alias. Porta- 
Corps " the Chan- ferry 3 
cellorſhip taxed, as 4 12, R. Slanes 
above, at 10 l. Sterl. 13. R. Ballytruſton 
121 R. edn. 


EEE Ss: Corps | 
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Corps of the Precen 


bove at 2 l. Sterl. 


Corps of the reputed 7 16. R. Kirkiel 
Treaſurerſhip. 17. R. Kilcow 


18. R. Kilmegan 
Corps of the Prebend . 9. R. Inch 


torſhip. taxed, as A- ſ 15. R. Loghin INand. 


of St, Andrew taxed, 20. R. Ardquin 


as above, at 261, 68. J 21. R. — ali as Wit⸗ 
4d. Sterl. ter. 
— ef the Pr ebend 


of Dunsport taxed, as 5 22. R. Dunſpont 


above, at 3 |. Sterl. 


Preb. of 7albo/ſtown, The Tiches and Lands now en- 


8 Q. Anne. 


taxed at 8 l. tirely =. 
5 23. V. Saint Field 
Epiſcopal Union. « | V. Kilmud = 
C 
26. R. Killileagh. 
| | 27. R. Killinchy. 
28. V. Bally walter 
United by Stat. 2. . 29. V. inen 
(30. V. Iniſhargy. 
31. R. Bangor. 
. V. Donaghadee. 8 
33. R. Newtown. 
34. R. Grey-Abby. 
35. R. Cumber, 
e | 26. R. Knock 
1 n 5 
Epiſcopal Union. 1*5 R. Kirkdonnell, alias Dan- 
onnell. + 


9. V. Tullanekill. 
40. R. Holywood. 
41. V. Maghera. 
42, V. Kilmore. 
R. of Ballykinler in 13 appropriated to Chriſt's 
"Church Dublin for Wax-Lights, ZH 


5 5. The 


* 


$ 5. The Dioceſe of Dromore, ſo far as it les with- 

In this County, contains the 21 Pariſhes following. 
N. B. The Biſhoprick is taxed for Firſt Fruits at 50 l. 

Sterling. 


1. Aghaderrig or 
Loughbricklan 8 The whole 


Corps of the Deanery k Sea Patrick Rectory, 


4 3.Drumballyroney 
taxed at 16 J. Sterl. 4. Drumgvolan © 
5. Tulleliſh — - 
(0. Magheravly 3 © 


N. B. Theſe 6 Pariſhes have Vicarages endowed. 


F Fe Donoghcloney, alias Wa- 
| 2 Part of the R. 
| | and 
ny of 9 4 Sego in the C. of Ard * 
- x61. Sl. * the whole R. and Part of 
Tullelim 
+ 22 Þ Part of the R. 


Co mn af oh Precen- 0 8. Magherelin - The whole Eo 


We 9. Anaghilt . 
E — ed at 10l. * Donoghcloney—Part of the 
= | R. and V. 11 


Corps of the Chan- C 10. Clonallan— The whole R. 
— taxed at 511. Drumgath— The whole R. 
. * a V. endowed, 


Corps of the Tres 2 Dromore 3 The whole 


T Sel. taxed * 13. Anaghclone 5 R. and V. 


R. with a V. endowed. 
Shankil, or Lurgan, che 
Whole R. and V. lying in 


Corps of: the Preb. 
of Dromarragh, tax- c 
ed at 141, Ste, 


the C. of Ardmagh. 


 Garvaghy, Part of the R. 
and v. 


1 


by 1 The whole = 
4 


101 
15. R. Moyrah 

16. V. Donoghmore 
| 15 V. Kilbroney 

V. Magheredrol or Balline- 

4 hinch 
19. V. Garvaghy 
20. V. Clonuffe 
21. Newry, a Peculiar, exempt 
from Epiſcopal Juriſdiction. 


| 9p N. B. The Pariſhes that are numbered here, lye in the 
= -.. County of Down, and have Churches erected in 
them. 


Pariſhes. 


CHAP. II. 


4 C hai Deſcription of all the Hs, 7 ns, 
Villages, Churches, Noblemen's and Gentlemen's Seats; 
with Jome Hiſtorical Obſervations relating to the ſame— 


N deſcribing this County, we ſhall proceed by Ba- | 


i >L. ronies, and begin with the moſt Southern, (viz.) he ; 
HM Half — of Mourne. . 


Szcr. 1. 


\H E half Barony of Ae ſo called from its 
ſmalneſs, is for the moſt part incumbered with 
Mountains, and is courſe and rugged, except a narrow 
Tract of Country extended between the Bottoms of the 
Mountains and the Sea for ſeveral Miles in Length, in 
ſome Places not more than one, in others three or four 
Miles broad. A pleaſant Road is carried. for the moſt 
part by the Sea Shore, through this fruitful Vale to New- 
Caſtle, Dundrum, Down-Patrick, and to the Eaſtern 
Parts of the County; and it is watered by many Brooks, 
over 


_ BYL 
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over which Bridges are erected for the Convenience of 


Travellers; theſe ſmall Rivers being often raiſed very 
high on a ſudden by mountain Floods. 


This half Barony is bounded on the E. and S. by goats. + 


the Sea, on the N. by the Barony of Upper-ſveach, 

and on the W. by the Bay of Carlingford, which ſepa- 
rates it from the County of Louth. There are no Towns, 
and few Villages of any Note in it; yet the Country is 


fully inhabited, and the Farm Houſes and Cottages 


ſtand in a pretty cloſe Neighbourhood ; the Inhabitants 


of which graze their Cattle i in the Mountains; being for 


the moſt Part a Common to the Country, while they 


employ the Vallies under Tillage. The Barony takes 
it's Name from the Mountains, which are called in 


Triſb, Mor-Rinn, 1. e. the great Ridge. 


I be firſt Place of any Ne ote in the Weſt of this Ba- 8 | 
rony is Green-Caſile, fading upon a Gut or Inlet of Cafth. 
the Sea, which here forms r pleaſant Baſon, and was 
|  antiently reputed a ſtrong Caſtle, fortified by the Burghs 
Earls of Ulfer, and Lords of Conaught. It was re- 
markable for two eminent Marriages celebrated here in 
1312, one between Maurice Fitz-Thomas, and Cathe- 
rine, Daughter to the Earl of Ulſter the 5th of Auguſt, 
and the other between Thomas Fitz-Fobn, and another 
Daughter of the ſaid Earl on the 16th of the ſame 
Month. It was deſtroyed by the Jriſb Anno 1343; 
but ſoon after repaired and better fortified. By a Re- 
cord in Bermingham Tower of the 1ſt of Hen. IV it 
appears, that both Green-Caſtle, and the Caſtle of Car- 
 lingford were governed by one Conſtable, the better to 
ſecure a Communication between the Engii/þ Pale of the 
County of Louth, and the — of the Engliſh 
in Lecale and thoſe Northern Parts; and that Stephen 
Gernon was that Year conſtituted Conſtable of both 
Caſtles ; for which he had a Salary of 20/1. per Ann. 
for Green-Caſtle, and 51. per Ann. for Carlingford. 
In 1495 it was thought 5 be a Place of ſuch Impor- 


tance to the Crown, that no Perſon but of Engliſh 
Birch 


+ 


| [ 12 ] 
fl Birth was declared capable of being Conſtable (c) of 
( it. It was a Garriſon in the Rebellion of 1641, and 
helped to bridle the inſults of the Jriſb in thoſe wild, 
- and then uncultivated Parts. 3 
Kirkiel, The Village of Kirkiel is 4 Miles E. of Green- Caſtle, 
ſeated between the foot of the Mountains of Mourne 
and the Sea; the Soil about which is generally good, 
and the Country well inhabited; here is a Church (the 
only one in the Barony) and a Diffenting Meeting-Houſe. 
| Barony of $. II. The inner Bay of Dundrum, the Sea to the 
| Lecale. S. and the Lake of Strangford form a Peninſula, which 
together with ſeven Town Lands lying on the Weſt of 
the Gutt or inner Bay of Dundrum, and a Part on the 
North Side of the Foot of Strangford Lake, compre- 
hend the Bounds of the whole Barony of Lecale. 
The Peninſula was of old called Magh- Ini, i. e. the 
s Iſland Field, and is memorable in antient Hiſtory for 
the Deaths of the great Ollamb-Fodlah, Monarch of 
Ireland, A. M. 3276, and of his Son Finaffa 20 
Years after, It is alſo memorable for being the firſt 
Place in Uſfer, where St. Patrick made his Appearance 
In order to convert the Iriſp in thoſe Parts A. D. 432. 
In ſubſequent Times it is celebrated as the Theatre of 
many famous Actions atchieved by Jobn de Curcey, who | 
brought with him ſeveral Engliþ Gentlemen, and 
planted them in this Country. In 1549 Capt. Andre 
Brereton was ſent from Dublin into Lecale with the 
Command of 30 Horſe and 40 Foot to quiet the 
Country. The Scots had that Year ſent Forces there 
to aid the Jriſb in their Wars againſt the Engliſb, of 
whom on the 6th of June he attacked a Thouſand with 
a Party of 35 Horſe only, routed and flew 200 of 
them, and in a Twelvemonth reduced the Country to 
2 State of great Civility and Safety. After which Q. 


Mary granted a large Inheritance here to the Earl of 
_ Kildare. 


oft See an Ader Parl. 10. Hen. 7, Ch. 14. Repealed 11. ch. 1. 
It 


1 
It is of late called Marle-Iſie from an Abundance of Marl 
Marie found in it ſince the Year 1707. Before this Diſco- Ne. 
very the Lands were reputed to be moderately fruitful, | 
though the hilly Grounds were a thin hazely Soil; but by - 1: 
the help of that Manure they now produce as good Crops 
of Corn as are obſerved in the deepeſt Lands. But it may 
be worth conſidering, whether the Injudicious Uſe of 
this unctuous Earth may not in Time impoveriſh, and 
render the Soil unprolifick, by giving the Earth too 
great a Fermentation; and ſkilful Huſbandmen al- 
ready begin to complain of it upon this Account. It 
is their Buſineſs therefore not to abuſe the Bleſſing of this 
Manure, but to find out the true and beneficial Me- 
thod of apply ing it. But it is to be feared that the 
View of preſent Gain will over-ballance all Conſidera- 
tions of future Profit, eſpecially with ſuch as have but 
moderate Tenures, or that pay Rack-Rents; by which 
Means at length, the Lands at the Expiration of ſhort 
| Leaſes may be given up to the Landlord, and be or 
little Uſe for many Years to come. 
This rich Manure (called by Pliny, Aleps terre, the Marle, 
| faineſs of the Zarib, and by "hs Celts, Marga) is - 
found here in little Moraſfes, Bogs, and Meadow fa 
Lands at the bottom of Hills or declining Grounds, 
and conſiſts intirely of Shells, generally white, but ex- 
ceeding thin; ſo that by the Weight over them, and 
length of Time, the loweſt Part of the Body of Marle 
is reduced toa Powder as fine as Duſt, and grows courſer 
as it riſes to the Top, where many of the Shells of 
Pills, Periwinckles and ſmall Snails are found intire. 
Some think that theſe Bogs or Moraſſes were formerly 
Lakes or ſtanding Waters, in which little Shell Animals 
| bred in great Quantities, and dying with the Summer, 
when the Waters were dried up, fell to the Bottom; 
where by the Addition of many years Growth in the 
ſame _ the Body of ſhells increaſed to 3, 4, or 
s Feet in thickneſs, as the Marle is now generally 
found; although in ſome Places it's Bottom cannot ea- 
lilly be — Others a again (having ſeen a Field * 
mo 


l 4 1 
moſt covered with as many of the ſame Sort of Shell. 
Animals as there were blades of Graſs, (which died in 
Autumn) have conjectured that they were yearly pro- 
duced on the dry Ground, and that the heavy Rains 
in Winter waſhed them down with other light Sub- 


ſtances to the bottoms of the Hills or declining Grounds, 


until by Degrees they increaſed to the above Thickneſs; 


over which Weeds and Graſs growing out of the Seeds 
carried along with the Shells, they gradually decayed, 


and by rotting formed that Turf or Moſs we now find 


covering the Marle. Whether either of theſe Conjec- 


tures might have been the Caſe, it is certain the Marle 
conſiſts of very many Diviſions, each Stratum being di- 


inner Bay) the main Sea to the South, a great 


Ardglaſs, and is now the Eſtate of the Lord Viſcount 


Blundell. The Lands about it are exceeding good, and 
anſwer all the Purpoſes of the Farmer. When the 
Caſtle was in Repair, it often proved a good Guard to 
this Paſs, and as often an offenſive Neighbour to the 
8 _ planted in Lecale, according to the Hands that 

—— i 
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1 ſtinguiſhed by a little Sullage, that ſeems to have ſettled 
at the bottom of the Water before a new Acceſſion of 

Shells covered the former; and the Body of Marle 

zs always thinner next the Hill or dry Ground, increa- 
ſing in Thickneſs as it approacheth the Center, or 
deepeſt Part of the Bog. The Salt of the Shells, 

and the Body of the Animal make this valuable 25 
r 5 
Dundrum, now a mean Village, was formerly * 
Place of ſome Conſequence on Account of a ſtrong for- 
tified Caſtle, the Ruins of which remain. It is boldly 
ſeated on a Rock, commands a View of the whole 
Bay, the Gut or Harbour within it (called by ſome the 
part of 
Lecale to the Eaſt, and of the high Mountains of 
Mourne, and Tveach to the S. and S. W. The Caſtile, 
with 7 Town Lands adjoining it, formerly belonged to 
the Magenis's, Iriſh Lords of this Country; but after 
their Forfeiture became the Property of the Earl of 


Fe 


Deputy, marched into Zezcale, and took it by Storm, 


It being garriſoned at that Time by the Iriſb, who had 


drove out the Engliſb ſome Time before. It was again 
| poſſeſſed and repaired by the Moagenis's, and re- 
taken by the Lord Deputy Gray, with 7 Caſtles more 
in Lecale Ann. 1538. It afterwards got into the 
Hands of Phelim Mc. Ever Magenis, who was obliged 
to yield it to the Lord Mountjoy in the Year 1601. 
It met with another Fate during the Progreſs of the 
War of 1641, when it was diſmantled by the Order 


or the Time when it was erected. 


A little North of Dundrum is Mount- Panther, the Manure of 
Houſe of the Rev. Dr. Matthews ; and oppoſite to it Shells. 
on the Shore, Terela, a ſmall Village, the Lands about 
which (being now the Eſtate of Mr. Banks of Belfaſt, 
tormerly of the Hamilion's of Tullamore) are ſo rich 
and fertile by the Manure of Marle and Sea-ſhells, of 
which there is vaſt plenty at Hand, that they yield 
from 15s. to 205. per Acre. The Shells lie within 


two Foot of the Surface of the Earth, and ought to 


remain ſpread on the Land for three Years before they 
are plowed in, and then it will produce all forts of ß 
Grain for 10 Years at leaſt 3 after which it yields 
the fineſt Graſs ; and on the Shores here, and near the 
Low. Water Mark, is found a great Variety of beauti- 


ful Shells. 


The Town Land of Ballyvaſton lies on the Shore Balhvaf: 
Accident happened about 9 Tears ago. A ſtrong 


South Wind ſetting in on the Land raiſed the ſandy 
Soil about 10 Feet from the Bottom, and thereby over- 


whelmed, and almoſt deſtroyed a Rabbit Burrow, by 
which the Veſtiges of ſeveral Cabbins were diſcovered, 


and the Hearth · ſtones, and wooden Chimney Frames 
„ ſſurrounding 


poſſeſſed it. Anno 1517, the Earl of Kildare, then Lord 


of Cromwell, though then garriſoned by Proteſtants, 
and has ever ſince been ſuffered to run intirely to Ruin. 
There is no Inſcription on it to diſcover the Founder, 


1 3 

ſurrounding them appeared. From theſe Traces it is 
manifeſt, that this Place was formerly inhabited. Be- 
=: ſides, it is marked as a Village in Petty's Maps by the 
| ſame Name, and by Biſhop Echlin*'s Return of the State 
of his Dioceſe in 1622 it appears there was a Chappel 
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[| there, which paid 5 5. Procurations ; ſo that it is probable 
1 the like Accident, which ſo lately befel the Rabbits, 
18 formerly overwhelmed the Village fince 1654, when | 
= Sir William Petty ſurveyed this Kingdom. The Place was 
| cloathed with Herbage before this late Alteration ; but 


= by the prodigious Quantity of Sand blown in at that 
E. Time, a conſiderable Space of Ground was reduced 
to the State of a Deſart, in which Condition it ſtill 
| remains. e 1 e 
Killugh. MKillough, now called Port St. Anne, is ſeated North 
of St. Jobn's Point, 7 Miles E. S, E. of Dun- 


made a Town and commodious Harbour by the Hon. 
Michael Ward, Eſq; one of the Juſtices of the King's 
Bench, whoſe Eſtate it is; who for the Encou- 


_ Houſes, where Ships ride in full View of the Inhabi- 
tants. Some Merchants, and other Perſons of Condition 
live here, and there is a decent Church and a Barrack 
for two or three Troops of Horſe. They have good 


the adjacent Country, Fifteen Ships belong to the 
Port, that deal in foreign and domeſtick Trade, and 


** a 2 8 * 1 e as 


drum, and 5 almoſt S. of Down-Patrick. It was of late 


 _ ragement of the Town, built a ſtrong Kay, where 
Ships now lie very fafe. The Town is agreeably 
ſſituated, the Sea flowing all along the backs of the 


fiſhing in the Bay; but the principal Trade of the 
Place conſiſts in the Exportation of Barley, and the 
Importation of ſuch Commodities as are conſumed in 


' galt-Ma- about twenty Boats are employed in Fiſhing. A Ma- 
nufacture. nufacture of Salt is alſo carried on here with greater 
Advantage than in other Places, where conſiderable 
Rivers empty themſelves, and conſequently carry a vaſt 
Allay of freſh Water into the Salt Water, that is uſed 
for this Manufacture; Whereas here the Bay lies full 
— open 


Be 
open to the Sea, and a very infienificant Quantity of 
freſh Water diſcharges it felt into it. 

A ſmall Walk from the Town a Charter Working Charter 
School is erected for the Reception and conſtant Im, School. 
ploy ment of 20 poor popiſh Children, trained up to 
uſeful labour, and carefully educated in the Principles 
of the Proteſtant Religion. It was raiſed at the Ex- 
pence of Mr. Juſtice Ward, who ſet apart 12 Acres 
of Land at a low Rent for the Accommodation of the 
Children, and added a Benefaction of 20 l. a Year for 
| ſeven Years certain for further Encouragement, Some 
of the Children are tranſplanted hither from remote 
Parts of the Kingdom, the better to preſerve them 
from the Influence of their popiſh Relations. Their 
chief Imployment is in the Linen Manufacture, and a 
Work- houſe and Looms are erected here for that uſe. 
They dreſs and cultivate by their own Labour the 
Land belonging to the School. The Garden affords 
them all neceffary Vegetables, and the Flax raiſed by 
the Sweat of this little Family is ſpun and wove in it 
for their Linen Cloathing. Some of the Boys in the 
Winter Evenings are employed in making Fiſhing- 
Nets, a few of the more robuſt are fitted for the Sea, 
and the reſt apprenticed to Proteſtant Farmers and 

Linen Weavers. 
The Deſign of the Charter Scheme is now ſo well | 
| underſtood by the good Effects of it in ſeveral Coun- 
ties of the Kingdom, that we may ſoon expect to ſce 
it univerſally received. All Proteſtant. Gentlemen 
| condemn the ſuperſtitious and idolatrons Worſhip of 
the Church of Rome; they abhor and deteſt her * 
dy and deſtructive Doctrines and Principles; they ea- 
gerly wiſh to ſee their Lands tenanted, planted and 
improved by a Race of honeſt and induſtrious Prote- 
ſtants, that they and their Poſterity may continue to 
live in Peace and Quiet. free from the Danger of any 
future Inſurrections or Rebellions; and the Wit of 
Man could not ſuggeſt a more effectual or rational 


Scheme tor making This a Proteſtant Nation. As pe- : 
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nal and coercive Laws, which in their Nature are 
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odious in reſpect to Religion, can have but little In- 
flucnce on the Minds of People, eſpecially the lower 
Sort, who have nothing to loſe; yet is it not ſtrange 
that ſo many ſit coldly down as unconcerned Specta- 


tors, and take no Share in this glorious Deſign of ſe- 


curing the riſing Generation o Papiſts to the Intereſt 


of that Proteſtant State, which their Popiſh Fore- 
Fathers have more than once brought into very great 


Danger, and cauſed much Blood to be ſhed in De- 


fer ce of it? If Men of Fortune are not to be wrought 


on by the Motives of Charity, yet out of human Po. 


licy, the better to improve their Eſtates by continu- 


ally training up a Race of young and laborious Pro- 
teſtants, ſure one would think this uſeful and bene- F 
ficent Undertaking muſt-claim ſome Part of their At- 
tention. This Scheme will at the ſame Time employ 
| Multitudes of poor Children, who in every Nation 
are certain Branches of Wealth. Charter Working 
Schools promoted by Gentlemen in their reſpective 
Counties, conducted by their Influence, and under 


their own Inſpection, can never fail of anſwering every 
. good End for which they were inſtituted. Succeſs in 


one County is an encouraging Circumſtance to carry 


on the ſame good Deſign in another, which may be 
done at a very moderate Expence; little more than a 


Publick, and entail a bleſſing on the kind Benefactor. : 


Working Schools are eſtabliſhed, and leave little to 
be added: | Yet, before we cloſe this Digreſſion, the 


ME Importance of which will obtain the Reader's Pardon, 
Advan- 
tages * a 


Proteſtant 


Moydore a Year, added to what a Child may earn by 


its Work, will reſcuc it from Idleneſs and Popery 3 
will put him in a certain Way of being uſeful to che 


The yearly Papers and Abſtracts of this Society*s Pro- ſ 
ceedings point out the ſeveral Counties where theſe 


it may be obſerved from an Engliſh News-paper of the | 
th of Auguſt laſt, of what vaſt Conſequence it is to our 


_ Conſtitution that the Bulk of the People ſhould be 


Proteſtant. For from the Valour and Fidelity of the 
Subject 
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Subject the preſent Eſtabliſhment muſt be defended, 
and both theſe Qualities are obtained by a good Edu- 
cation in virtuous and generous Princiotes. It has 
« been obſerved (ſays the News Writer) that General 
« Ligonier's Regiment of Horſe conſiſts wholly of 
« Jriſb Proteſtants. (He might have added, that they 
« were moſtly raiſed in the North of Ireland, and many 
« of them in this County.) From the diſtinguiſhed 
« Merit of this Corps in he late Engagement at Det- 
c fingen, a moſt juſt Inference has been made in fa- 
„ your of the Charity Proteſtant Schools in Ireland.“ 
This Inſtance may fatisfy us, that many brave Men 
are not only loſt to their Country, but to the Protel- 
tant Intereſt by a popiſh Education; for as they can- 
not be truſted in our Service, they go into the Armies 
of foreign Princes, who are our natural Enemies; 
and therefore every true Lover of his King, his Coun- 
try, and his Religion, will look on with Pleaſure, and 
cheriſhn, as far as is in his Power, the Charter Work- 
3 ing-Schools eſtabliſhed by his Majeſty's royal Charter, 
and ſupported by his Countenance and Bounty. ä 
proceed | in our Survey. ; 
At Killougb is a remarkable Well, called St. Scor- Well; 
din's Well. It is highly eſteemed for the extraordi- 
| nary Lightneſs of its Water, and the Application of 
it to all manner of Uſes. It guſhes out of a high 
| rocky Bank cloſe upon the Shore, and is obſerved 
never to diminiſh in Quantity in the drieſt Seaſons; 
S fo that by Trial and Computation it has been found 
do yield 124 Hogſheads in 24 Hours. There is allo. 
| a Mineral Well near the Charter School at a ſmall 
Diſtance ſrom the Town, which the Inhabitants ſay 
is purgative and emetick. It is a light Water, but 
affords only ſmall Proofs of Iron to taſte or ſmell, 
and with Gall exhibits an exceeding light Purple. It 
1s therefore not ranked in the Chapter of Mineral 
Waters, as having not yet undergone the critical 
Proofs of the Curious, Se 
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Remark- 
able Hole. 


Ardelafe. 


_ which) * to, and is a part of the long Building. We 


At a ſmall Diſtance beyond Scordin's Well near 
the Verge of the Sca is an oblong Hole in a Rock, 
which at the ebbing or flowing of the Tide ſends 
forth a ſtrange Noiſe, ſomething reſembling the wind- 

ing of an Hunting Horn. As the Waters beat up 
under the Rocks, or retire, they force the Air out; 
or elſe the Air ruſhing in at this narrow Vent, and 
meeting the Water in its Progreſs, occaſions thoſe un- 


uſual Sounds. Hold your Hand over it, and you feel 
the cold Air burſting forth, with a Mixture cf Spry 


as the Waves advance to be Shore; but as they re- 


treat, the Suction is ſtrong, in ſome degree like thar 


of an Air. Pump. 
When the Tide is out the Strand i is paſſable from 


Killougb to Ardglaſs, which is not then much more 
than a Mile diſtant; but at High water the Journey 


is full four Miles round the head of the Bay. Ard- 


glaſs formerly gave the Title of Earl to the honou- 
Table Family of Cromwell, as it now does that of Viſ- 
count to the honourable Family of Barrington; Fobn 
Barrington Shute being created Viſcount Barrington of 

| Araglaſs on the 11th of June, 1720. This Town of 
Ardglaſs, although in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth 
one of the three principal Towns i in tne County next 
to Newry and Dewn, is now in a mean Condition, 


conſiſting only of a few ordinary Cabbins, and four 


or five old decayed Caſtles ; beſides a large ruined 
Building, which will be mentioned hereatter. One 
of theſe "Caſtles, called the King's Caſtle, has been a 
large ſtrong Building, near which are the Ruins of a 
Church ; another called Horn Caſtle, is only a plain 
Building, yet of ſome ſtrength for Defence; a third is 
called the Coud Caſtle; but the Natives e give no 


Account ot the meaning of the Word, or the reaſon 


of the Name. Another Caſtle, plain and ſtrong, 
ſtands detached from the long Building, and ſeems to 
have been erected as a Flanker of Detence to it, and 


to correſpond with a Flanker at the other End, 


had 


„ 
had like to have paſſed over Jordans Caſtle, which 
though not fo large as the King's Caſtle, is yet hand- 
ſomer than that or any of the former, and was a Fort 
of conſiderable Strength. It is memorable tor the 
Defence made here by the valiant Owner, S:mon 
Jordan, who held it out three Years in the Tirmne Re- 
_ bellion, till he was relieved by th: Lord Dev ity 
Mountjoy on the 17th of June 1601, who rewarded 
him for this Service both by a Concordatum from the 
Queen, and his own private Bounty. Two other 
Caſtles, which had held out againſt her Majeſty, ſub- 
mitted at the ſame Time. In the Reign or King 
Henry the Eighth, one of thele Caſtles, being g oarrl- 
ſoned by the Crown, was ſuch an Eyc-ſore to Con- 
O. Neill, that in 1537 he ſent a Body of Forces into 
Lecale under the conduct of his Son to be ſicge it. 
But the Lord Deputy Grey, making Preparations to 
march againſt him, he ſubmitted, and diſbanded his 
Army, without making any further Attempt, It is 
urncertain by whom theſe Caſtles were built; yet it is 
moſt probable, that Jordan's Caſtle was erected by one 
of that Family, whoſe Arms (a Croſs and three Horſe 
Shoes) are fixed in a Stone near the Top, One may 
judge likewiſe, that others of them were built by the 
' Savages, to whom a good Part o! Lecale, as a as 
the Ardes, antiently belonged; as appears by an In- 
denture in the publick Records, dated the - 31fl of 
May, 28 Hen. VIII. made between Lan Grey, 
Lord Deputy, and Raymund Savage, Chicttaia of his 
1 Clan; wherein is covenanted, That Raymund 
4 ſhould have the Chieftainſnip and Superiority of 
* his Sept in the Territory of the Savages, otherwiſe Somers, 
called Lecale, as principal Chieftain thereo, and their Ter- 
that Raymund ſhould give to the Deputy, for acqui- ritories. 
-. * mn his Favour and Friendſhip, 100 tat able Cows, - 
e and a Horſe, or 15 Marks Iriſbo Money in lic u there: 
5: of at the Pleaſure of the Deputy.” 
But I take this South part of Lecale, it not the 
whole, to have originally belonged to the Magenis's, 
— i 3 and 


e 


Ardo le " 


[ 22 } 
and that the Savages were only Intruders in latter Times, 
For there 1s a Tradition in theſe Parts, that when the 
Savages had formed a ſtrong Body of Men in order 
to oppreſs the Magenis*s, and other Iriſh Families in 
Lecale, the latter were obliged to call for the Aſſiſtance 
of the Earl of Kildare, and promiſed him one or two 
Town Lands, according to the extent of their Ter- 
ritories, and that by theſe means, that noble Family 
got Ardglaſs, and other Lands thereabouts, When 


the Earl had marched as far as Ballykinler, the Savages ö 
ſubmitted, and ſo the Quarrel ended. 


 Araglaſ; was antiently the principal Town of 


2 2 Townof Trade in ier, (next to Carrickfergus) before the 


Trade. 


for which reaſon the out Trade was for the moſt part | 


Reign of Queen Elizabetb, and is reputed to have 
been formerly a Borough , but that on the Ruin of it, 


the Privilege of returning Members to Parliament 
went into diſuſe. A range ot Buildings yet ſubſiſts 
here, 234 Feet in Length, (inclading a Flanker at 


one End) and 20 Feet Broad in the clear, with a 
Battlement on it on the Side oppoſed to the Sea 


Breaſt high, and there is a Platform or Space all 


round it to walk on, juſt under the Battlements. 


Three <qui-diſtant Towers ſtand in the Front next the 
Land, two of which are a part of the Building 3 but 
the 3d is detached a little Diſtance from it. "There 
are no Windows, except Spike-holes, in the Side next 
the Sea. In the front Wall to the Land are 15 
ſquare Windows, and 16 arched ſtone Doors, a Door 


and a Window being placed aiternately cloſe to each 


other all along the Range, as is uſual in Traders + 
Shops, beſides a Door in cach Flanker. Theſe Cir- 


cumſtances may induce a Belief, that this long Range 


of Baildings was antiently a Place where Wares were 


Sold, as well as a Fortification of Strength ; and that 
the Caſtles and Flankers were ere&ed to defend Mer- 
chants from the Inſults of the neighbouring Iriſp. 
The Town is ſituated in a Creek on an Iron Shore, 
full of Rocks, and fit only for Fiſhing-boats to enter; 


carried 


03 
carried on in K:illough Harbour, from thence ca led 


by Speed the Haven of Araglaſs. 
This Town has ſcveral Proprietors, but the grea- Proprie- 


teſt Share of it, with a good Eſtate in this part of the tors of 


Country and at Strangford, belongs to the Right Ho- Arg laſs. 


nourable the Earl of Kildare. King Henry the VIIIch 
by Letters Patent granted to Girald Fitz Girald, Earl 
of Kildare, in Fe- farm. all the grand and petty 
Cuſtoms of the Ports of Strang ford and Ardglaſs, with 
a Power of conſtituting Officers for the Collection of 
that Revenue. They continued in that Family (ex- 
cept during the Time of the Attainder of 2 until 
the Earl of Kildare Sold the ſame to King Charles 
the Iſt, in the Government of the Earl of Strafford, 
Anno 16 37, (a) and were then ſaid to be worth to the (0 ef 


ard Let- 


King 5000 J. per annum, and they were confirmed to tins Vela. 
King Charles the IId, his Heirs and Succeſſors, by a p.91. Dab. 
Clauſe in the Act of Explanation, 17th and 18th Car. II. Edit. 
Ihe Lands about this Place are rough and ſtony, 
yet produce Plenty of Barley and Rye, and on the Plants a- 
neighbouring Shore are found Black Horehound, bout 47d. 
Mugwort, Sea Scurvy-Graſs, Sea- Pink, Seca-Laven- el. . 
der, Bucks- horn, Plantain, Sea Milk- wort, and Sea 


| Chick-weed in abundance; and near it at Ardboll 


Church, ſeated on an Eminence, now in Ruins, are A 
great Quantities of Black and White Maiden- hair. 8 
The Church of Ardboll was the antient Pariſh Church 
of Ardglaſs ; but was removed into the Town (as 
Tradition ſays) on account of its being deſecrated by 


| a cruel Murder committed by the Clans of the Mac- 


Cartanes on the whole Congregation, at tne Chr iſtmas 

Mid-Night Maſs. ; 

At the Head of Killough-Bay two Roads break off, mm 

N. E. leading to Strang ford, the other North to Down- Dispers, 

Patrick, In this latter Diſtrict lie the Churches of Duns- Bali. Cal. 

ford or Dunſport, Bally Culter, and Kilclief, the latter be- #r. 

ing ſeated on the Entrance into the Bay of Strang ford. Kilchep. 

The Caſtle and Lands of Kilclief were an antient See 


—_ and Manor of the Biſteps of Down; and it 
B 4 . 


book in 


gan. 
Lale. 
k * brig bt. 
„ Caftle- 


| Screen. 


was there that John Celey, Biſhop of that See, pub- 


| College 
Library 
of 1622. 


'Y St. Finan' 's 
1 


Well. 
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lickly cohabited with Lettice Thombe, a married Wo- 


man; for which Scandal, Swain, Arch-biſhop of Ar- 


magh, in 1441, had him ſerved with a Monitory pro- 
ceſſe in his Caſtle of Kilclief ; and there was a Cham- 
ber in the ſaid Caſtle, then called the Hawks Cham- 
ber, which by Tradition of the old Natives, was the 
Place where the Biſhop*s Falconer and Hawks were 


{a) Viſitar. kept (a). Yet poſſibly this Tradition might have 


been taken up from the Figure of a Fowl, reſembling 
a Hawk, carved on a Stone Chimney Picce i in a Room 
on the dend Floor, on which alſo is cut in Bas 
Relief a Croſs Patee. The Caſtle is yet entire, 


though ir is covered with Thatch; it is a large Buil- 
ding, and the firſt Floor of it vaulted, has two Front 
Wings, in one of which 1s a Stair-caſe, and in the 
other a Stack of Cloſets. The Lands ſurrounding 


the Caſtle are a fine Dæmeſne, and ſome of the beſt 


Land in the Barony, which with a Water Mill on oy 
them are held from the Biſhop by the Revd. Peter 
Leſlie; and South is a Denomination of Land called 
Biſbops Court, in Leaſe to Mr. Juſtice Ward, near 
which are Sheepland and Ballybernan. 


On the Weſt Side of he Road leading from Kil- f 


| Balhdar- lougb to Down- Patrick are Bally Dargan, Caſtle-Brigbt, 


and Caſtie-Scr een, Places of no Note, except that the 
latter, now in Ruins, is Built within a Daniſh Rath; 
and near it are many remains of Heathen Monuments, | 
of which ſomething will be ſaid hereafter. About a ; 
Mile Eaſt of Caſtle-Screen, near a noted Horſe Courſe, 


 Brynagh ig Erynagb, famous for a Well dedicated to St. Finan, | 
where Magnellus Mackenleff, one of the petty Princes 
of Ulſter, on the 8th of September 1127, founded a Be- 
__nedictin Abby, and called it the Abby of Carrig, from 
a Rock on which it ſtood. 


It was converted into a 
Garriſon, and did infinite Miſchief to Fobn de Curcey; 


for which reaſon he demoliſhed it, and about the por 


1188 or 1180, in Recompence of that Action, founded 
the — of Inis — in an Iſland of the Lake of 
— 


1 

Strangford, and endowed it with the Lands of this Ab- 
by of Carrig, or tather tranſlated it from hence to that 
Place, and filled it with Ciſtertian Monks out of the 
Monaſtery of Furnes in Lancaſhire. 

Oa the Eaſt- ſide of the Road, having paſſed Ballee- Balli. 
Cburch, and the Mountain called Sieve na-Grideal, re- Slieve na- 
markable for a Monument of Antiquity at the top of it, G14. 
(of which hereafter) we come to tne celebrated Wells of Struell- 


St. Patrick, otherwite called, Struell-Wells, from a Vell or 
Town Land of that Name, whereon they ſpring ; to wa 
which vaſt Throngs of Rich and Poor reſort on Mid. © © 
ſummer-Eve, and the Friday before Lammas, ſome in 

hopes of obtaining Health, and others to perform Pe- 
nances enjoined them by the Popiſh Prieſts from the 
Water bleſſed by St. Patrick. They are four in Num- 


ber, each aue with a Vault of Stone, and the Wa- 


ter is conveyed by ſubterraneous Aqueducts from one 


St. Patrick's Benediction. In this they bathe the 


to the other ; but the largeſt of theſe Vaults is the mot 
celebrated, being in Dimenſions ſixteen Feet and half by 


eleven, and is more particularly ſaid to have received 


whole Body, there being a commodious Chamber fitted 
up for dreſſing and undreſſing,; and the Water of this 
Wel may be raiſed to what heighth you pleaſe, by 
means of a Sluice. The other Wells are applied for 
| waſhing particular Parts of the Body, as the Eyes, 
Head, Limbs, Sc. All theſe Vaults ſeem to be very 
Anticnt, and near one of them are the Ruins of a ſmall 
Chappel, dedicated to St. Patrick. The Water of theſe 
Fountains are perfectly limpid and pleaſant ; but does 
not exceed that of Scordin's-Mell before mentioned in 
lightneſs. _ 
A large Mile almoſt Weſt of Struel Wells ſtands 
Down Patrick, i. e. Patrick's Mount, in Latin Danum, Down Pa- 
though not the Duum of Piolome), as Camden miſtakes trick. 
tz tor that Place fo called. according to the Situation 
laid down by Ptolemev, is Dunamauſe in the Qucen*s- 
County, and 1s ranked by him among the inland Towns, 


Our 


T 
Our Dunum was alſo called Dun-da-leth-glaſs, * and 
more antiently Aras-Kelrair, and Rath- Keltair-mic- 
Duach, in much the ſame Senſe. It ſtands on the South- 
ern, or South Weſt Branch of Lowgh- Coyn, or the Lake 
of S!rangford, and was reckoned one of the moſt antient 
Towns of the Kingdom, being noted in Hiſtory be- 
fore the Arrival of St. Patrick in Ireland. 
At preſent the Town is of a conſiderable Compaſs, 
and compoſed of four long Streets, centring near a 
Point, not to mention Lanes and other ſmaller Streets. 
It is diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Quarters, as the 1rifþ 
Quarter, the Fugliſb Quarter, and the Scotch Quarter, 
Sc. Beſides the B nefit of Markets and Fairs, it has the 
Advantage of being a Borough Town, and the Elec- 
tors are called Pot- Wallopers, i. e. all Proteſtants who 


boil a Pot in the Town, and pay Scot and Lot; and 


the Seneſchal of the Manor 1s the Returning Officer. 


It was made the Seat of a Biſhop by St. "Patrick, and | 


the Chapter of the Cathedral, as it now ſtands, was 
conſtituted by the Letters Patent of the 7th Jam. I. 
_ conſiſting of ſix Members thus ranked, viz. The Dean 


(ho by himſelf or his Curates diſcharges the Duties of 


the Pariſh, with the Chapels annexed) the Arch- 
Deacon, Chancellor, Chantor, and the Prebendaries of 
St. Andrew 5 and Danſport. This Biſhoprick has been 


8 » Dun da-leth glaſs is interpreted by ſome of the Legendary 
Writers of the Life of St. Patrick to ſignifie, Collem binorum medi- 
erum catenæ, or the Hill of two halves of a Chain, which they ſay 
took its Name 4 catenis confractis, from broken Chains, and = 
tell a Story of an Angel's delivering two Prifoners of King Leogair 
by breaking their Chains here. But perhaps a more rational Conjec- 


ture of the Name may be drawn from the Situation of the Place. 


For as the Lake of Strangford grows very narrow near this Town, 
and again ſpreads out into many Branches, ſo a ſtrong Imagination 
may, from its Appearance here, form the Similitude of a Chain; 1 
and then a Town and fortified Mount being erected on this Angle, 
as a Security to the narrow Paſs over the Water here, may be me- 


taphorically called, the Hill or Fortification that binds and ſecures 


the two Halves of the Chain together. Aras Keltair, ſignifies 


the Houſe or dwelling Place of Keltair, as Rath Keltair- mic-Duach, 1 = 


does the Rath or gs of. Keltair, the Son of Duach. 


united 
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1 
united to the See of Connor ever ſince the Year 1442. 
The old Cathedral was originally conſecrated to the 
Bleſſcd Trinity; but Jobn de Curcey cauſed it to be 
dedicated to St. Patrick. It ſtands within 200 Paces 
of the Town on the Aſcent of a Hill, and is yet vene- 
rable in its Ruins. The Roof was ſupported by five 


handſome Arches, and compoſe a center Iſle of twenty- 


ſix Feet broad, and two lateral Iſles of thirteen Feet 
wide each; and the whole Structure is one hundred Feet 
long. The Heads of the Pillars and Arches, the Tops 
of the Windows, and many Niches in the Walls, 


have been adorned with Variety of Sculpture in Stone, 
ſome parts of which yet remain. Over the Eaſt Win- 


dow, which is very lofty and auguſt, are three handſome 
antient Niches, in which the Pedeſtals ſtill continue, 
whereon it is ſuppoſed the Statues of St. Patrick, St. 


* Bridgid, and St. Columb formerly ſtood ; for Tradition 
and Hiſtory inform us, that theſe three Saints were de- 
poſited here, and that this Diſtich, in old Monk iſn 3 


Verſe, was written over them. 


Hi ; tres in Duno tumulo tumulantur in uno, 
Brigida, Fatricius, atque Columba pius. 


5 One Tomb three Saints contains, one Vault below, 
Does Patrick, Brigid, and Columba ſhew. 


Two ſquare Columns adjoin the Eaft End of the 


Z Cathedral, one of which is fold, and the other hollow, 
and in it twenty winding Steps remaining, which were 


| Gppoſed to bare led up to the Roof. 


On 5 
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19 J 
There is at the Weſt End a very high Pillar, that 
has been neatly repaired at the Expence of Dean Daniel. 
This Church and Monument were deſtroyed by = 
nard, Lord Grey, Lord Deputy of Ireland, A. D. 15 
the Profanation of them being one of the Prat 2 
Impeachment laid to his Charge, and he was beheaded 
three Years after. It was long before that time miſe- 
rably ſpoiled by Edward Bruce and his Scots, A. D. 
1316, who cauſed himſelf to be crowned King of Jre- 
land; nor did it eſcape the Ravages of the Danes in the 
Years 940, 942, 988, 1015, 1040, and 1111. We 
learn from the Chronicle of the Je of Man, that Mag- 
nus, King of Norway and Man, intending to invade 
Treland, landed to ſpy the Country before his Fleet and 
Forces arrived, and, being diſcovered by the Iriſh of 
Ulſer, was by them ſlain, and buried near this Church, 
about the Year 1101. The Prior of St. Patrick's of 
| Down had a Seat and Suffrage among the Peers in Par- 
liament. 
Among the Ruins of this Abby have b lately FRE up 
an Agnus Dei, or Figure of a Lamb, cut in Free-ſtone as 
big as the Life in Sculpture, not very bad, which is 
no in the Poſſeſſion of Mr. Trotter, Agent to Mr. 
Southwell; and about ſixteen Years ago the ſame Gen- 
tleman, as he was making a new Garden on Chappel. 
bill, found another Agnus Bei, which being alſo Free- 
ſtone, an ignorant Servant Maid brayed it to Powder 
for domeſtick Uſes. He found vaſt Quantities of hu- 


man Bones in the ſame Place, which he depoſited in one 
EL large Grave. 


Large Pieces of ſtained Glak and Window Lead 
have been lately turned up out of the Ruins of the 
Building; the Glaſs bur rudely painted and ſcarce tran- 
ſparent, "probably done in the Infancy of the Invention; 
but the Lrad was like Powter, and far beyond any uſed 
in the preiew Times. Several Cells have becn alto diſco- 

veied behind the Abby, one whereof was flocrcd with 


{mal} painied Tiles, ſomething like Moſaick Work, 
bur the TY IZUres coarſe and Ill done. 
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No leſs than five religious Houſes ſtood antiently in 
this Town, viz. One of Benedictins (being the old 
Cathedral juſt mentioned, which before Jobn de Cur- 


cey's Time was a Houſe of Secular Canons, and by him 


converted into a Benedictin Seminary) one of Crouched 
Friars called the Engliſh Priory, one of Canons Regu- 
lar called the [r:i/þ Priory, one of Ciſtertian Nuns, and 


the fifth of Obſervantine Franciſcans. The firſt was 
_ enlarged and beautified by the ſaid Curcey, as the ſecond 
was founded by him, the third by Malachy O Morgair, 


Biſhop of Down, and the laſt by Hugh de Lacy, Earl of 


Ulſter. It is uncertain who founded the Nunnery. 


No antient Monuments remain in the great Abby, 


and but one of a modern Date worth Notice, which 8 
only a Tomb Stone laid flat in te South I Ille, 5 
carry ing this Inſcription. 


Exuviæ Thomæ Jackſon, fidelis Miniſtri Feſu Chriſti, 


gui puram Evangelit doctrinam fincera fide amplexus, 
ore docuit, et vitæ ſanctimonid ornavit; in mediis ta- 
men laboribus, ipſoq; etatis flore immaturã morte præ- 
reptus. Suis jucundus, omnibus bumanus, ſacro cætui 
pPeraæſertim, cui præfuit, deſideratiſſimus, placide in Chriſto 

obdormivit Novembris die Secundo A. D. 1708, et 
tatis ſue 36, et beatam bic Juſtorum reſurreftionem * 
preftclater. 1 


Hoc Monumentum Conjug Charif ime Merens poſuit £4 


uror ſuperſtes. 


Beſides theſe Religious Houſes, there was in antient 


Times an Hoſpital for Lepers here, dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, and another of the ſame ſort at Kilcleiff in this 
Barony, under the Invocation of St. Peter; the Cuſto- 
dium of both which Hoſpitals were by Patent, dated 
the 2d of April 1413, granted to Jobn Youngs, Jobn 


Molyn, and Walter Celey, with all their Lands, Tene- 
ments and Appurtenances, being then in the King's 


Hands (as the Record ſays) for certain Cauſes; to hold 
as long as they ſhall continue in the King s Poſleſſion ; 


which 


131 J 


- which Patent, is yet extant in Birmingham' $ Tower, 
Dublin. 

The preſent Church of Down, being ninety Feet by 
forty Feet in the clear, ſtands in another part of the 
Town, and was lately rebuilt and finiſhed in the Year 
1735, to which the Incumbent, Dean Daniel, gave 

one Hundred Pounds, and the Right Hon. Mr. Se- 
cretary Southwell contributed one Hundred Pounds more, 
and afterwards beſtowed the Velvet Cuſhions, Pulpit 


| Cloath, and Stools, and the Iron Rails for the Commu- 


nion Table. The whole is adorned with a neat Pulpit, 
reading Deſk, and Ranges of Seats regularly laid out. 
On the inner Wall of the North Side a handſome Mo- 
nument of black Marble was erected to the Memory of 
Fobu Me. Neal, Dean of Down, by his Son Capt. 
Mc. Neal, on which is an Inſcription, not yet wy per- 

fected, in the following Words. 


. god mortale habuit hic depoſit 3 Reverendus D. D. 
3 Mc. Neal, Decanus quondam Dunenſis, cla- 
ris natalibus oriundus. Pietate et ſacris literis a Pueritid 

_ inſtructus, liberalibus artibus ac ſtudiis Theologicis ap- 


prime eruditus, in omnibus ſacri miniſterii officiis fun- 


gendis ſedulus et aſſiduus, in amicitia ſincerus, injuria- 
rum oblivioſus, vindiltæ neſcius. In egenos be- 
nignitas, in amicos liberalitas, erga affiittos miſerecordia, 
in wittu temperantia, divitiarum aut contemptus au 
neglectus ferè ſupra mediocritatis normam, ——— ſed 
exceſſus condonandus. In concionibus abſq, faſtu et 
verborum pompd defius & perſpicuus; in colloquiis 
cum ſalutiferd inſtructione Pius, in totius vitæ commer- 
dio fine fuco ſincerus. Ejus conatibus, inſpectioni, et 
 partim expenſis debetur, quod in bac ade Jacrã Deum 
colimus. Tandem ſtudiis et laboribus, precipue in curd 
animarum expreſſis fatigatus et oppreſſus diem clauſit. 
Obiit xxi* die Januarii Anno 1709, Atatis 67. et Bie 


cum lectiſimã conjuge Lucretid ex inclitd Marſporum 
gente in Domino obdormit. 
3 ius unicus Henricus C obortis Dudtor. 


Beſides 
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Beſides theſe Structures, the Town is adorned with 
ſeveral other handſome Buildings, as a Dioceſane School- 
houſe, a large Market-houſe of 62 Feet by 30, a Horſe 
Barrack, and a Presbyt-rian Meeting houſe. But a- 
bove all a fair Seſſion Houſe claims our Notice, which 
was defigned and well executed by Mr, Hugh Darling 
of Dublin. Here are two handſome Court Rooms, one 
for carrying on the Buſineſs of the Crown. and the other 
for the Diſpatch of civil Cauſes ; with Rooms allo for 
Grand Tubes, Petty Juries, and Juries of Matrons, 


well contriv'd, either againſt SpeAators, or other im- 
pertinent Folks, In the Area of the Court Houſe, 
near the Entrance, are placed in Niches, two very fine 


Leaden Statues of Juſtice and Plenty, repreſented by 


Terres, intimating, that as the former has its Dominion 

there, ſo the latter will follow; and alluding perhaps 

to the Barony of Lecale, in which the Houle ſtands, 
being the great Granary for Corn in this County. Op- 

| Pofite to theſe are correſpondent Niches in the Wall, 
not yet filled. On each ſide of the Bench for Crown | 

Buſineſs, are the Pictures of King William III. and his 
preſent Majeity, well painted, and at full Length; to 
the firſt of whom as we owe the Recovery of our inva- 


luable Liberties, ſo from the other flows the Protection 


and Defence of them. This Building is ſaid to have coſt 


between two and three Thouſand Pounds. Near the 


Court-houſe in the Street lie the ſeveral Pieces of an 
old Stone Cross, on the Shaft of which is carved a 
Crucifix or Image of J,; it is generally called the 
Market Croſs; yet probably it ſtood in one of the 
Church Yards, and was erected for ſuperſtitious Purpo- 
ſcs. The Pedeſtal is one ſolid Stone, in Form of a 
Cube, about chrez Feet high, the Shaft or Pillar twelve 
Inches by ſixteen, and five Feet high, and the Croſs a. 
bout four Fcet high, all of a Stone called the 1 apis 2. 5 
"ris or Grit,” 


On a rifiag Ground near the Seffion Houſe are 
Acc Ommodations or three Clergy men's Widows of the 


Dioccſe, who have each a convenient Houſe and Gar- 


den, 
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den, with twenty Pounds a Year raiſed by Subſcrip- 
tion. 


On the Declivity of the Hill Jeading from the old 
Cathedral to the Town, and in View cf the Lake, 
the be fore mentioned Mr. Soulbæell hath a few Years 
ago founded and endowed an Hoſpital for the R cep- 
tion of decayed Tenants of the Family, and other Pious 
Uſes. The whole Building extends 245 Fret, and is 
divided into a middle Range, and two contiguous pro- 
jecting Wings, of which the middle Building takes up 
150 Feet, and the two Wings occupy the Remainder. 
A handſome Cupola, intended for a Clock, is raiſed | 
of Free-ſtone over the great Gateway in the Center 
of the Houſe, and the whole Front is built of neat 
Brick Work, ornamented with F ree-ſtone, and execu- 
ted in ſuch an elegant Manner, that it ſtrikes the Eye 
with Pleaſure, and appears both ſtrong and light. 
I)5be back Part of this Building is made of Stone, 
a and behind it is a Range of little Offices. for Turf, 
Lumber, Sc. with a Garden walled in, and Seide 
into fourteen Plots; two of which are appropriated to 
the Ules of the two Schools, and twelve to the other 
| Inhabitants, Men and Women This Foundation was 
laid out for twelve old decayed Proteſtant Tenants or 
Servants of the Family, ſix of each Sex; who beſides 
their Apartments, 3 of Bed Chamber, Clo- 
ſet and Kitchen, have every one of them an Ap- 
pointment of five Pounds a Year in Money, 


Room for young Children of each Sex; adjoining to 
which are two Houſes that form the Wings of the 
whole Edifice; here are the Lodging Rooms for the 
Children, with A partments for the Maſter and Miſ- 
treſs, behind which they have each a Garden peculiar 
to themſelves. Here twelve Boys and twelve Girls 
are cloathed and inſtructed, and eight Orphans of 
each Sex are lodged and totally maintained at the 
ſmall Expence of three Pounds each. Out of the 

School three Boys and four Girls are yearly Fs out 
dae. C — 


At each End of the Alms Houſe is a School 
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Apprentices. The whole Charge of ſupporting this 
Houſe ſtands Mr. Scutbwell in 218 J. per Annum, ac- 
cording to the following Particulars, vix. 


OY 
School Maſter's Sallary per Annum — — 15 0 
oY i2 Boys — — — — — 18 
Books, Pen, Ink and Paper — — — 

3 oe axis ed hana an 
 Apprenticing three Boys yearly — — 
chool NMiſtreſs's Sallary — — — 
Cloaching 12 Girls — — — — = 
W necis, * Books, Sc. — — — 
Firing, &c, — — — ! —— 
pies. four Girls yearly — — — 
Twelve old Men and Women, at 51. a Tea 1 
n ä 2——7d 


5 
8 d 000000000 ( 
0 0 0000000000 


Lig! wh Orphan Boys of the aforeſaid Fe 
e and dieted at 2 0 
Eight _ Girls 30. A 


218 « 8 : 


A Plan is. been 18 drawn, and an | Eſtimate | 
made of a new Cuſtom-houſe, on which the ſame pub- 
lick ſpirited Gentleman propoſes to expend at leaſt 
700 l. and to build it on a vacant Spot of Ground in the 
Engliſh Quarter. 
On a riſing Ground, at the Entrance into this Town, 
formerly ſtood a noble Houſe of the Right Honourable Þ 
the Lord Cromwell, burned down by the Iriſb Rebels * 
a ik; 5 
This Gentleman came over into Ireland in the Reign 
of King James I. and was Captain of an Independent 
Trop at Down, where he built this Houſe, ſome of 
the Ruins whereof yet appear, and in which he lived 
with great Hoſpitality and Credit. He was deſcended | 
from Lord Cromwell, Earl of Eſex in the Reign of 
King Henry VIII. and enpoyed from him an Eſtate in 


Devon- 


= 
B | 
| 
f 
8 
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Devonſhire, which he exchanged with Siount, Lord 
Viſcount Mountjoy, for the Abby Lands of Down, Inis, 
and Saul, granted to that Nobleman for his great Ser- 
vices to the Crown. He died here, and was buried in 
the Middle of the old Cathedral, near the Eaſt End, 


and on his Grave Stone is this Inſcription. 
Euere lieth interred the Body of the Right Honourable 
Edward Cromwell, Baron of Okeham, deceaſed 24th of 


September 1607.——Alſo the ody of the Honourable 


Oliver Cromwell, Son to the Right Head Thomas, 


Earl of Ardglaſs, and Grandſon to the aid Edward, de- 
ceaſed 19th of October 1668. 


In the Rebellion of 1641, the Proteſtants in and a- 


ferers. At preſent the Country about Down Patrick 


bout Down ſuffered grievouſly. The Hiſtories of that 

# calamitous Time inform us, that Numbers of them 
were put to cruel Deaths ; and by the Confeſſion of even 
ſome of the Rebels it appears, that the inhuman But= 
cher Colonel Brien O Neal embrued his Hands in the 
Blood of about one Thouſand of theſe unhappy Suf- - 


is for the moſt part Proteſtant ; yet ſome Remains of 
EZ Popery ſtill continue, and will probably always do fo 
28 long as St. Patrick's Wells, before mentioned, are 
5 held 1 in ſuch high Veneration by the credulous Vulgar. 


About a Mile S. of the Town is a noted Horſe Horſe | 


Courſe, where, purſuant to a Charter granted by King 


Fames II. Plates given by the Corporation of Horſe * 

Breeders are run for. By a Charter paſſed in 1685 
Ver-. Eſſex, Earl of Araglaſs, Hugh, Earl of Mount 
Alexander, Lewis, Lord Viſcount Dungannon, and other 
3 Perſons, who ſhould qualifie themſelves as Members, 
were made a Body Politick and Corporate, by the Stile 


and Title of the Governour and Freemen of the Corporation 


Charter Liberty is granted them to purchaſe 200/. a 
Year in Lands, to ele& a Treaſurer and Regiſter, and 


Courſe C 


Down. 


ef Horſe Breeders in the County of Down , by which 


E ſuch other Officers as they ſhould think proper; and 
1 chat at the Meetings for Horſe Races a Fair ſhould 
1 | "8 EF con- 


ach Ab- 
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continue for ſix Days, the Cuſtoms of which were made 
payable to the Corporation; and during the Continu- 
ance of ſucn Fairs they had Power to hold a Court of 
Pie Powder, Sc. Some of the chief Governours of the 
Kingdom have honoured this Corporation by being Free- 


men thereof, and ſeveral of the Nobility and Gentry 


of the County of Down are Members. The Governour 


and Freemen wear a Gold Medal, on one fide of which 
are a Mare and a Foal ſucking her, with this Motto, In 


Equis Patrum Virtus, and on the reverſe, two running 


Horſes in full ſtretch, with this Motto, Metam avide 


petunt. 


The Hills hanging over the Town, on the Road 
leading to St. Patrick's Wells, command many beau- 


tiful Proſpects. From their Tops you have no leſs 
chan Fourteen different Views of the Lake of Strangford, 
with many Peninſula's and Iſlands interſperſed through 
it, the Town lying below, and all the Towns and Vil- 


lages within fix or ſeven Miles plainly appear; the Sea 


at Killough is in full View, and the Iſle of Man viſible 
from End to End: Nor are you without a Sight of 
Scotland in favourable Weather; not to mention the 
Gentlemen's Seats that lie around it. The whole Coun- 
ty is remarkable for a Number of ſmall Hills, which are 
compared to wooden Bowls inverted, or Eggs ſet in 
Salt; and from thence it is ſaid to have taken the Name | 
of Down, which ſigniſies a hilly Situation. The Ho- 
ncurable Family of Dawney, Viſcounts Down, have 
their Title from hence. Although Strang ford be the 
Port Town, a Collector of his Majeſty's Revenue, by | 
| Order of the Commiſſioners, reſides here. The Linen 


Manufacture ſpreads in this Neighhourhood, as it does : 
in moſt other Parts of the County. 


Oppoſite to the old Cathedral of Down, in As Ile 


of Tach or Inis. Curcey, in the Weſtern Branch of Lough- | 
Coyn, are the Ruins of the Abby and Abby Church of 


Inch, tranſlated from Carrig near Erynach to this Place, 


of which before p. 24. The Word Inch or Inis, in the 
Triſb and Britiſh Lang Zuages, bgnifics an Iſland 3 though 


this 


LF 1 
this here is only a Peninſula, having a Land Paſſage in- 
to it on the North Side. But it is common with the Jriſb 
to call a Peninſula an and; witneſs Inis-Owen in the 
County of Donegall. The Church of this Abby was 
erected in the Form of a Croſs, part of which remains, 
and on the South ſide ſeems to have ſtood a Steeple ſup- 
ported by an elegant Arch, of which ſome of the Beads 
or Strings are yet to be ſeen. At the Eaſt End of the 
Church are three large arched Windows, upwards of 
20 Feet high, and on each Side in the North and South 
Walls are two Windows compoſed of two Arches, little 
inferiour in Heigth or Elegance to the great Window on 
the Eaft. Theſe Windows, for Light and Ornament, 
muſt have had a grand Effect, when the Church was in 
its Splendour. In the South Wall remain yet three 

Tops of Stalls, The whole Body of the Church is ſo 
filled with Rubbiſh, and overgrown with Weeds, that 
ve could diſcover no Monuments, or any thing more re- 


markable about it, except an ordinary Cabbin at the 


Weſt End of the Church, which has a moſt beautiful 


Stone Door, made up of ſome of the Ruins. 


In the ſaid Iſland, immediately after the Entrance 
into it by a Cauſeway, is an old Church, which perhaps 
was a Chappel to the great Abby, over the South Door 


of which is a piece of Sculpture repreſenting the Image 


of Chriſt on the Croſs, and a Perſon on his Knees, with 
his Hands elevated praying to him. In the ſame Church 
lies buried Sr. James Melville, ſuppoſed to be a Deſcen- 


diaant of the famous Sir James Melville, Secretary to Ma- 


ry Queen of Scots, and Author of the Memoirs that paſs 


wm his Name. The firſt-mentioned of theſe Knights 


has here a Monument of Free. ſtone erected to his Ne. 


mory, and placed in an Arch on the North-ade of tag 


Altar, thus ſet out. Over a Scutcheon of Arms, the 
Supporters of which are two Birds, (the reſt being de- 
faced) you have this Line, (viz.) 


S. Anno 1628. D. OED 8 
C 3 3 Then 


1 EZ Bridge 


INSIGNIS. MILES. MELIVILLUS. CARNBIA. PRO- 
MOLE. SUB. HAC. LAPIDUM. MORTUUS. ECCE. 


JACET. 
SCOTIA. NATALEM. - CELEBRAVIT. HIBERNIA. 
UNUS 
INTUS. HABET. TUMULUM. SPIRITUS, As. 
rr 
U SEXAGINTA. OCTO. FELICES. VIXERAT. AN- 
1 7 
 QUADRAGINTA. NOVEM. EX. HIS.  ANIMO- 
5 r 15 
MILLE, ET. SEXCENTOS. VICENOS. EGERAT. 
Er. ocro. * TUMULATUS. 
TT A / 


G Coil: or 
Coin 


called Coyne Bridge, as it affords a ſafe Way over a 

Branch of the Lake, anciently called Lough-Coyne, and 
gives a ſhort cut from Down- Patrick, in the Barony of 
Locale, into the Baronies of Dufferin and Caſtle-Reagh. 

The Kay for Shipping to the Port of Down-- Patrick is 


Kings- 
Meſton. 


Trade of 
Down- 


Patrick, 


Coil Bridge, which is compoſed of fix Arches, and has 


from the Town. It is called K:ng*s Weſton from a Seat in 
England belonging to the ſame Landlord, Mr. Southwel. 
Ships of go Tuns and upwards can come up to it, and 
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Then on the Top of the Scutcheon in one Quarter, I. 
M. and in the other Quarter A. R. At the Foot of the 
Scutcheon on one ſide are theſe Words thus placed, 


_ _ Chriſto et Cruce 
In————-————»pero. 


and underneath this Inſcription 


LES. 


Pr Down the Paſſage to the Inand of Jock is by ; 
a Gate-way over one End of it. Perhaps it ſhouid be 


a quarter of a Mile below this Bridge, and about a Mile 


there are good Store Houſes erected at the Kay. The Ex- 
ciſe and Cuſtoms are ſaid to amount to 8000]. per Ate 
num. The Imports are chiefly ** Spirits, Timber, 

Deals 


— 


1991 
Deals, Iron, and Groceries; and the Exports, Corn in 
plenty, Linen Yarn, ſome raw Hides, Tallow, Sc. 
There are ſeveral Gentlemens Seats near Down, as 
Finnibroge, on the North-ſide of the Lake, a good 


Finnybroge 


Houſe and fair Plantations of Rob. Maxwell, Eſq; to 
whom the Iſland of Inch belongs. Ilollymount, a imall EA 


Houſe of Cromwell Price, Eſq; (deſigned for one of the 
Out-Offices to a Manſion-Houſe not yet built) prettily 
ſituated on the Weſt Arm of the Lake. The Ground 


cloſe to the Houſe, being on a Declivity, afforded a 


cheap Opportunity of making Slopes and Terraces, ter- 
minating in many agreeable Proſpects of the Water, 
on which are Numbers of Swans and wild Fowl. A neat 
Bowling Green and well grown Plantations, particular- 
ly of Veſt Indian Walnuts,ada Beauty to the Place. The 


Demeſne is large, well laid out and encloſed, and of late 


much improved in Tillage by Marle. Ba'lydovgan 


{ ſtands South of Hollymount, on the Verge of the Lake, 


where was formerly a large itrong Houle, with a Draw- 
Bridge and Turrets for Defence, burned down by the 


Ballzaous 


gan. 


Treachery of Iris Servants in the Rebellion of 1641. 
The preſent Owner of it, Mr. Henry Weſt, lives in one 
of the Out Offices. Oppoſite to it is Swan Iſland, 10 


called from a great Number of Swans that build in it. 


From Down- Patrick a Road extends due Faſt, kee- 
ping the Diſtance of about a Mile from the Shore of the 


Lake, to Caſtle Ward, and Strangford. In this Jour- 


ney about a Mile from the Town we meet with the Ab- 
by of Saul, called in Latir, Saballum, in Iriſh Sgibol 


Phadraig, i. e. Patrick's Barn, (Sgibol ſignifying a Barn 
in that Language) the Barn of Dichu, Lord of the Soil, 


being the Site on which St. Patrick founded this Mo- 
naſtry for Canons Regular, as ſcveral of the Writers of 

that Saints Life ſay. Though ſome hold, that the Name 

of the Place was Samall, which ſignifies to Save; for 


the cry was: Come and be ſauved; and that by ſoftning 


the m into v (an Elegance in which the Lib Language 
excells even the French) the Word is pronounced by the 


Triſh, Saval, and by us Saul. The old Church of this 
* on * 


Mo- 


San Abs 


„ 


(3) Vita 
Patricu, 
Cap 32. 


ters relae, that it antiently ſtood North and South, which 


13 
Monaſtry appears now to ſtand in the uſual Form of o- 
ther Churches, i. e. Eaſt and Weit; though ſome Wrt- 


perhaps it might have done in its Original State Thus 
Jocelin (b) teils us, © That at the Requeſt of Dichu, 
* who granted the Soil, St. Patrick built a Church, and 
« exicnded it ab Aquilonari parte verſus Meridianam 

e p/agam, from North io South.” This was perhaps 


one of the firſt founded Monatteries in the Kingdom, 
be g erctted by St. Patrick in the Lear 432. But we 


muſt not conceive it to have been then buils of Stone in 
| the ſtately manner it has ſince appeared; for that Task 


was performed by Malachy O Morgair, Biſhop of Dun. 
Large Ruins remain oi this Abby, and there are here 
two ſmall vaulted Rooms of Stone yet intire, about 


ſeven Feet high, ſix Feet long, and wo Feet and a 


half broad, with a ſmall Window placed in one Side, 


Perhaps theſe ſmall Chambers were Confeſſionals, or Pla- 
ces for private Devotion. One of them is now cloſed 
up, and uſed by ſom: Families for a Tomb, the Church 
| Yard being a great Burial Place of the Natives. At 


| ſome Diſtance from the Church, on the S. W. fide,ſtands 


___ a Battlemented Caſtle, and two ſmall Towers, but no 
Stone Stairs in the Caſtl- leading up to the Top of it, 
as is uſual in ſuch Fabricks. It is probable there were 
Stairs of Timber in. the Body of the Building, by which 


People might aſcend from Story to Story; in the Weſt 


Angle of each of which Stories are neat finiſhed Arches | 
within the Wall, riſing in various Sections to the Top, 


where they terminate in a Circle. At ſome Diſtance 


from the Monaſtery is to be ſeen, in the Side of a Stable 
Wall, a Stone, which formerly belonged to the Monaſ- 
tery, inſcribed with theſe Letters—N NO, for Anno, 


the reſt being defaced, It is adorned with two Flower 


. the Road, except two old Caſtles near the Shore of 


de Lyss and two Trees; and in the ſame Wall on the = 
oppoſite fide of the Door is another Stone, with the 


Letter F inſcribed, and the Figure of a Roſe. 
Nothing elſe remarkable appears on the North ſide 


the 
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the Lake, the one called Valſbe's Caſtle, the othet Caſ- e 


tle-Audley, the latter of which, boldly ſeated on an Emi- 
nence, commands a Proſpect of the whole Lake to the 
very North End of it at Newtown, and is built on a 
Tongue of Land hanging over the Lake. The Name 
of this Caſtle ſhews it to have been erected by one of the 
Audleys, who ſettled here under Jobn de Curcey in the 
Infancy of the Engliſh Government, and is not long ex- - 


tinct in this Country. 


Caſtle-Ward, a large and handſome W of Caſtle. 
Mr. Juſtice Vard, ſtands a Mile W. of Strangford, and — 


is ſeated on a Bay of the ſame Name, ſo called from a 


Caſtle erected there when the Family of the Vards firſt 


ſettled in Ireland; but the ancient Name of the Place 
was Carrick-ne-Sheannagh, i. e. the Foxes Rock. On the 
Bay that opens to the Garden is a ſingular Contrivance 


for ſupply ing a Mill with Water. A dead Wall is car- 


ried acroſs the Gut, in which are two Arches, and in 


them two Flood-Gates fixed, the one to admit the Tide, 


and the other to keep it in or let it out, as Occaſion 


ſerves, By this Means a Corn-Mill is perpetually ſup- 


plied with Water, which can never fail as long as the 
| Tide flows here. 


Strangford, five Miles E. of Down-Patrick, is a ſmall Strangfird 


antient trading Town, and gives the Title of Viſcount 
to the honourab'e Family of Smith, of which the preſent 


Lord is a Clergyman. It is ſeated on the Weſt- ſide of 


Strang ford River, or rather on the Entrance into Strang- 
ford Lake, which is here half a Mile broad. In the 
Time of Q. Eliz. there was a Caſtle maintained here 
for ſecuring the Quiet of this Country. This Town is 
properly the Port Town of the whole Lake; for though 
the Collector holds his Reſidence at Down for the Con- 
venience of Trade, yet he is obliged to keep a Clerk 
here, There is a Preſbiterian Mceting-Houſe i in this 
| Town; as alſo a Church, which was repaired and beau- 


tified n few Years ſince, at the Expence of the preſent 


Right Honourable the Earl of Kildare, to whom the 
Town belongs. But the Church or Chappel was built, 
5 | and 


LES 
and the Bell given by Valentine Pain, and Elizabeth his 
Wife, in the Year 1629, as appears by this Inſcription 
on the Bell (viz.) Valentine Pain, and bis Wife Eli- 
zabeth, gave this Bell, and built this Chappel &. 1629. 
It is faid this Valentine was then Agent to the Earl of 
Kildare in theſe Parts. 


. of. Ser III. The Barony of Ardes i is a narrow ſtrip 
ward about Newton,upwards of 6 Miles broad. In length 
it extends about eighteen Miles, and is bounded on the 
_ Eaſt and South by St. Georges Channel, on the Weſt 
for the moſt part by the Lake of Strangford, and on the 


of Land, in ſome Places two, in others four, and north- 


North by Carrickfergus Bay. Some Writers have not 


_unficly compared it to a bended Arm. The whole Ter- 
ritory was antiently called the Heigths of Ulſter near the 


Eaſtern Sea—— Altitudo Ultorum * mare Orientale; 


the Word Ard ſignifying high in Iriſh. The Soil of it 

is in general tollerably good, and much of the ſame kind 
with that of Lecale; yet it varies in Quality in diffe-. 

rent Parts, Near the Shores the Earth is light and 


mixed with®Sand : z the Inland Parts are a ſtiff whitiſh 


Clay, and moderately rich. The North and South Ends 
of it are well incloſed, and more employed in Paſturage 
than Corn; though in this laſt Article they are not de- 


fective. There are ſeveral Scopes of Boggs and moraſ- 


ſy Grounds in this Tract, many of which the Proprie- 
1 have of late ſet about reclaiming. In this Ba- 
rony are no Rivers of any Conſequence; nor can ſuch 


be well expected in a Country where their Courſe muſt 


be ſo ſhort between Shore and Shore; yet the Inhabi- 
tants are well ſupplied by ſeveral Streams of freſh Wa- 
ter, which for the moſt part ſpring out of Rocks, and 
ſome out of ſmall Lakes in Moraſſes near the Eaſtern 


Coaſt, and after a ſhort Weſterly Courſe, fall into the 
Lake of Strangford. This Defect of Rivers here has 
been the Occalion of erecting many Wind-Mills in the 


Ar des, to anſwer the — of Water-Mills in other 


Places 3 3 


| Time the Northern Part of the Ardes, with the Coun- 


or, as it is commonly called South Clane-boy, from the 
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Places; and there is an Horizontal Mill of this ſort, of 
a new contrivance, began to be built near Portaferry. 
As the Country is hilly and bleak, Trees do not thrive 
well in it; yet there are pretty Plantations about the 
Gentlemens Seats. This Peninſula produces large Quan- 
tities of Barley, and a kind of Oats, called the Light- 
Foot-Oats, as well from the Help of Marle aboun- 
ding in the marſhy Grounds, as from Ore-Weed, 
which they. have in great Plenty, both from the Iſlands 
in the Lake,and the Eaſtern Shore, But this Vegetable 
is too precious to be uſed much as a Manure ; for they 
turn it to a better Account by burning it into Kelp, 
which they do in ſuch great Quantities, that they not 
only ſupply the Linen Manufacturers in this and the 
neighbouring Counties, but export it in Abundance for 
the Uſe of the Glaſs-Houſes in Dublin and Briſtol, as 
appears from the Cuſtom-Houſe Books of Portaferr r. 
Several Engliſh Families, particularly the Savages, 
{ſettled here as york as the Twelfth Century under Jobn 
die Curcey, and maintained themſelves a long Time in a 
flouriſhing Condition. 
| enſued the Murder of the Lord William Burgh, Earl of 
 Ulfer, in the Reign of Edward the zd, the Sept of 
Hugb-Boy O-Neil, who were Inheritors of Part of . = 
rone, drove this Family almoſt out of it, and confined 
them to a little Territory in the Southern Parts of the 
Ardes, in and about Portaferry, called the little Ardes, 
and forced ſome of them into Lecale ; and from that 


try extending from the Dufferin to Carrickfergus Bay, 
obtained the Name of the Southern Clan- Hugb-Boy, (B) 


Sept of this Hugh, as the Rout and G/ynnes in the County 
of Antrim, were for the ſame Reaſon called North Clane- 
boy, being poſſeſſed about that Time by the ſame Sept. . 


(B) Clan-Hugh- Buy, i. e. the Seve of yellow Huzh. For Clan figni- 


ſies a Tribe or Family, Hugh, & Chriſtian Name "of - Perſon, and | 
Bui or — yellow. 


This 


But upon the Confuſions that 
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This South Claneboy, in the Reign of Q. Eliz. was a. 
ble to make Fourty Horſe and E ighty Foot— In this 
Territory was a very ſavage and barbarous Sept, called 
the Kelles, given altogether to Spoil and Robbery, great- 
ly affected to the Scotch, whom they often brought into 
the Country for the fake of ſpoiling the Subjects. They 
contributed only according to Pleaſure to the Chieftain 
of S. Claneboy, and were able at this Time to make 
no Horſemen but twenty Kerne and Shot. See before, 
p. 21, that Lecale was called the Territory of the Sava- 
ges. Many of this Family in time degenerated into the 
Triſþ Cuſtoms and Manners, and were often in Rebel- 
| hon againſt the Crown of England, and as often enga- 
ged in n Broils and Diſputes between each other, which in 
the Event much diminiſhed their Strength and Power; 
ſo that in the Beginning of the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth they ſubmitted their Diſputes to the Deciſion of Sir 
William Fitz-Williams, Lord Deputy, who then made a 
Diviſion between Roland and Reymund Savage, of ſeve- 
ral Towns and Territories in the Ardes. 5 
In 11th Eliz. an Act paſs'd for inveſting the Queen 
with all the Lands of Claneboy and the great t Ardes that 
\ belonged to Shane O Neal, or any of the Sept of O Neak, 
who joined in Rebellion with the faid Shane : z which 
Territories were granted by Patent the ſame Year to 
Sir Thomas Smyth the Father, and Thomas Smyth the Son, 
upon condition that they ſhould expel all the Rebels out 
of the ſaid Lands, and plant the ſame with faithful Sub- 
jects; that they ſhoul 4 maintain for every Plowland of 
120 Acres, one Engliſh Foot Soldier, armed after the 
Engliſh manner, and for every two Plowlands, one 
Light Horſeman armed the ſame way; that they ſhould 
attend for Fourty Days the Lord Deputy at all Hoſtings 
in the Earldom of Uſer, and at 15 Days Warning with 
the third part of all ſuch Horſe and Foot as they cove- 
nanted to maintain by the ſaid Tenures; that they ſhould 
pay to the Crown 20 5s. per Ann. Rent for every Plow- 
land which faid Covenants being broke ee i T 
King James Iſt. became ſeized in Fure Coronæ, of all 


the 


in the reign of 


I 

the ſaid Manors and Lands; and divided them between 
Con © Neil, who then obtained his Pardon, Sir Hugb 
Mountgomery, and Sir James Hamilton. The Reaſon 


of Sir Thomas Smytb's failing in this, Expedition is not 


clearly handed down to us; but we find that he had ſent 
over a Colony to plant this Country with his natural 
Son Thomas who was killed; and the whole Attempt 
rendered fruitlefs after he had expended about 10,000 J. 


in the Undertaking, The Oppoſition to Sir Thomas | 


Smyth, who was then ſtiled Colonel of the Ardes and 
Claneboy, was given by the O Neils, who filled this 
Country at that Time, together with the ancient Inhabi- 


tants the O Gilmores, who were a ſtrong ſort of People, 
and always Followers to the O Neils of Claneboys; with 
whom the Borders of their Lands did join; their Force 


was computed at 60 Horſe and 60 Foot. 


The little Ardes, which was the Inheritance of the 
Lord Savage, had alſo ſome antient Freeholders of the, 


= 


geen Elizabeth, were able to make 


name Smyth; both theſe antient Proprietors together, 


30 Horſe and wk. 5 n 


Portaferry (c) is the firſt Town in the Barony of Ardes, Portaferry 
after paſſing over the rapid Ferry of Strangford, on the 


other Side of which it lies; for here a Ferry- boat main- 
tains a conſtant Communication between the Baronies 


of Lecale and Ards. It is a Market Town, but irre- 
gularly built, and few other than thatched Houſes in it. 


Heretofore a pretty briſk Trade was carried on in this 
Place, and between 30 and 40 Ships belonged to it's 


Port; but now there are ſcarce two; many having 
been unfortunately loſt ; which with, the Influence Bel- 


faſt and Newry hay upon the Commerce of the 


(e) Portaferry may be compounded of an obſolete I/ and an 


Eg Word, Porth ſignifying ſevere or terrible, i. e. the terrible 


Ferry, a Name well adapted to it. But we ſhould chooſe to make 


it intirely Eng/;P, i. e. the Port of the Ferry; and the rather as 


the E2g1;þ ſettled ſo early in this Tract, and built the Caſtle here, 


under the Protection of which the Town had it's Beginning. 


1 
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Place, has much diminiſhed the Trade of it, which 


now chiefly conſiſts in the Exportation of Corn and 
Kelp from the Ardes and Lecale to Dublin and foreign 


Parts, and the Importation of fuch Commodities as 
are in Demand in the Neighbourhood. The Caſtle 
of Portaferry was the ancient Seat of the Savages, and 


is now inhabited by Andrew Savage Eſq;. Conſiderable 


Additions were made to this Caſtle, and finiſhed in 


the Year 1636, as appears by an Inſcription on the 
Arms of the Savages over the Door. From the high 


Lands about Portaferry are fine Proſpects extended 


over the whole Lake, the Barony of Ardes, Lecale, 
the Sea and the Je of Man; and the Caſtle, together 
with the Town, from the oppolite Side makes a beauti- 
ful Landſkip. 
The Pariſh of Portaferry is the Corps of the Chancellor- 
ſhip, of Down, and-is properly called the Pariſh of Philip | 
ſtotvn, or Bally-Pbilip, the Site of the Church being chang- 
cd to Portaferry from Bally Phil p, where the Incumbent 
has a Reſidentiary Houfe, built by the Rev. Ar- 
chibald M. Neal, Chancellor of the Dioceſs of Down; 
near it ſtands the old Church, which is a courſe 
Building of an odd Contrivance, being a Room of 
37 Feet in length, 16 Feec broad, and 20 Feet 
high, covered with a coved Arch of Stone, ſo cloſe 
and firmly cemented, that it does not appear to ad- 
mit any Water; to which Cauſe it probably owes 


it's Security hitherto from Ruin. On the South Side 


__ of the Wall re 3 Niches, covered like the Heads 

of ſo many Stalls in ſome antient Choirs. Cloſe | 
 .__ adjoining to it is another Building likewiſe covered 
with a coved Arch of Stone, and conſiſting of two 


Appartments; appearing to have been lofted, and from 


whence is a Paſſage by a Door into the Church. This 
latter Place ſeems to have been the Houſe where 

the Incumbent had his Reſidence before the Tranſlation 
of the Pariſh Church to Portaferry, The Preſbyterians 
have a Meeting-houſe at eee and the Papiſts a 
Malz-houle near the Town, and (which 1 is ſingular) 


it 


** 3 — 1 
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it is the only Place in the Ardes where there is any 
Maſs-houſe. 

From Portaferry, the Roads break off into two 
Branches, one leading along the Shore of the Lake 
to Newtown, and from thence to Bangor and Do- 
nagbadee, the other extending along the Eaſt or Back 
Shore (as it is called) to the laſt mentioned of theſe 
Places. A Journey made along theſe two Roads 
will take in every Place worth mentioning in the 


Alrdes. 


About 2 Miles N. of Portaferry, near the Lake _ 
of Strangford ſtands Abbacy, otherwiſe called Ardquin, Abbacy or 
the Seat of Charles Echlin, Eſq; one of the Deſcendants yo» oy 
of Robert Echlin Biſhop of Down and Connor, who 
died here in 1635. This Seat is a Biſhop's Leaſe, 
which has continued in the Family of the Echlin's 
for ſeveral Generations, even before the Rebellion of 
1641; and the Houſe ſtands Northward of a Mountain, 
which is reckoned the higheſt Land in the Ardes. 
 Ardquin, the Name of this Pie, i is a corrupted Word 
from Ard-Cuan, fignitying a Heighth over the Lough 
of Strangford, formerly called Lough-Cuan, and the 
Situation of the Place correſponds herewith. The other 
Name, Abbacy, ſeems to imply as if theſe Lands be- 
longed to ſome Abby, or that an Abby formerly 
ſtood here. Perhaps the Priory of Eynes, the Situ- 
ation of which is not now to be found, might have 
ſtood near this Place. For that there was ſuch a one in 
this Barony appears plainly from a Patent Roll in 
Birmingham Tower, of the 1 3th Hen. IV.. For on the 
1ſt of May that Year, i. e 1412, a Patent paſſed 
for granting the Alien Priory of Eynes in the Ards in 
the County of Down to Thomas Chenele, being ſeized 
by the King as an Alien Priory, Ratione Guerre inter 
nos et Adverſarios noſtros Francis mote, to hold as 


long as it ſhould on that Account remain in the 
King's Hands, 
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Ardchin. A Mile and half, N. N. E. of Ardguin is Ardchin, 
an antient Seat of the Family of the Savages, now of 
Francis Savage Eſq; pleaſantly ſeated on the Lake. 
The Name of the Place imports an high Head, and 
with great Propriety, according to the antient Situation 
of this Seat, which was a Caſtle and dwelling Houſe 
incloſed within a Rampart, and ſtanding boldly over 
the Lake on a pretty high Hill. But this Situation be- 
ing found inconvenient on account of it's great Expo- 
ſure to Storms, the late Hugh Savage Eſq; demoliſhed 
the Houſe, and erected a new one lower down on the 
Shore of a little narrow Bay formed here by the Lough, 
culled the Dorn, perhaps from ſome Reſemblance it bears 
to the haft of a Sword, which the Word fignihes in 
Triſb. Some Miles further Northward of Ardchin on a 
S . was EC. CH 
Webac. Two Miles from Ardchin to the North, ſtands Rheu- 
1 | bane, now called Echlin*s-Ville, from the Owner of 
the Seat, James Echlin Eſq;. The Spirit of Agriculture, 
ſo peculiarly neceſſary to the Welfare of the Nation, 
has been carried on to ſingular Advantage here by Mr. 
Ecblin. This Gentleman having reclaimed great part of 
A large Moraſs, or unprofitable Bog, and rendered it 
—_ fruitful by the uſual Method of burning the unpro- 
| miſing Soil, ſowed 100 Acres of it with Barley in 


i the Year 1741, and became intitled to a Præmium 
1 piropoſed by the Dublin Society for encouraging this 
| part of Tillage, being the greateſt Quantity that 
| Year ſown by any Perſon in the Kingdom. Near 

2 Miles N. of Rheubane, and 4 of a Mile Eaſt, 

bof the Lake, about the Center of the Ardes, ſtands. 
:harsy. Iniſbargy, the Manſion-houſe of Fobn Bailey, Eſq; 
having two freſh Water Lakes to thc North and South 

of it; and ſtill Northward near two Miles is Roſe- 

mount, the Improvement and Seat of William Mount- 

— — — 

Roſemount. Roſemount was the Manſion-houſe of Sir James 
Mountgomery, whoſe Character is given hereafter from 

a monumental Inſcription. He built here a noble ons, 

rs and 


5 % 
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and ſtately Out-offices (which were afterwards 3 


down Ann. 1695.) and laid out fine Gardens behind it, 
executed in the Form of a regular Fortification, ſome 


Baſtions of which are yet to be ſeen. However, the 
preſent worthy Proprietor, who purchaſed this Eſtate, 
and is a Collateral Branch of the Family, has done 


more for the Grace and Ornament of it, than any 
of his Name. He has built a neat and commo- 


dious Houſe, with handſome Offices on part of 
the Site of the former Houſe, and has laid out his 
Gardens and Out-grounds about it in elegant Taſte. 


He has made the Old Town of Gray Abbey a new 
one, and intirely regular, by taking in a large Piece 


of Land that the Lake of Strangford overflowed, on 


which he has erected handſome Brick Houſes come 


with Slates, for the Habitation of Manufacturers. The 
other two Streets of this Village are now carried 


ſtrait, and decent Houſes built for the Inhabitants, 
who under the Influence of this Gentleman are flouriſh- 


ing in the Linen Trade. The Diſſenters have here a 

: Meeting-houſe. He is now reclaiming 800 Acres of 

Bog in this Barony, which appeared at firſt to be a 
3 4 Attempt; but by his great Skill in all man- 


ner of Improvements, he has very nearly effected 


3 
Gr rey Abbey ſtands very near Roſemount, nothing Gr 9 tt. 
but an Orchard interpoſing between them. It was 
founded for Ciſtertian Monks by Africa, the Wife of 
Fobin de Curcey, and Daughter of Gedred, King of 
Man A. D. 1193, who was buried in it; and whoſe 5 
Image, made of grey Free- ſtone in alto relievo, much 
defaced, with her Hands cloſed in a Poſture of De- 
votion, is yet to be ſeen fixed in an Arch of the Wall. 


on the Goſpel Side of the high Altar. The remains of 


this Abbey ſhew it to have been a large and ſumptuous 
Building. The Eaſt Window of the Church is a noble 
Piece of Gothick Structure, compoſed of 3 Comparti- 


ments, each 6 Feet and more wide, and upwards of 20 
— — Feet 


1 

* high. On each ſide the Altar in the North and 
South Walls, i is alſo a ſtately Window of Free- ſtone neat- 
ly hewen and carved, of the fame Breadth of the great 
Faſt Window, but ſomething lower. They are now 
grown over with Ivy, which give them an awful 
Appearance. The Cells, Dormitories, and other Build. 
ings for the Uſes of the Family are in Ruins, and only 
enough remaining to trace out the Compaſs of Ground 

which the whole Structure took up. 
A part of the Weſt End of this great Building is 
| roofed, and fitted up for Church Service. Here the 
noble Family of the Mountgomery s are interred, 


On a Monament crefted on the North Side of the Altar, 
under four ſeveral Coats of Arms belonging to the 
Branches * this — are the following Words, 
os: a 


7 he Honourable Sir James Mio, a Perſon 
| of Knowledge, Courage, Piety and Worth, well edu- 
cated at Schools and Univerſities (as his Manuſcripts 
| yet Extant do ſpew) travelled to France, Italy, Germany 


and Holland, learned thoſe Lingua's, and made prefi- 


_ table Obſervations relating to Peace and War; returning 

Home ſtudied at the Inns f Law, ſollicited hs Father's | 

Buſineſs at the Royal Court, at the Council Table, at 
the Parhament and Prerogative in England, and be- 


fore the Government and Four Courts in Ireland ; was | 


ſecond Son of Hugh firjt Lord. Viſcount Mountgomery 
of Ardes, and 1 in Ordinary of the Privy 
Chamber to King Charles the Martyr, Colonel of Foot, 
and Captain of Horſe, which he raiſed at his own 
| Expence and by his Credit, and maintained by bis 
Prudence and Induſtry fifteen Months in the Ba- 
rony of Lecale, which he preſerved all that Time from 


the Iriſh of this County, and their afſiſting Neighbours; | 


and many other valuable Services performed during all 
that 


1 1 
that War (the Records whereof are kept.) He was thrice 
married, viz. Ann. 1631, to Katherine, eldeſt Daugh- 
ter of Sir William Nets Knight Baronet, and Privy 
. Councellor, Ann. 163-- ts Margaret, eldeſt Daughter 
of Sir William Cole of Enniſkillin, Kt. and | vm 
1647 to Franceſſe St. Laurence, 3d. Daughter of 
Nicholas, Lord Baron of Houth. His frft Lady be- 
ing embalmed, and kept two Month), was put in a black 
marble Coffin, and laid five Foot above Ground in the 
middle of ber Monument, which was curious and ſump- 
tucus, of divers Colours, all poliſh*d Marble, inſcribed 
with Motto's and Verſes of This own Compoſure, and 
gilded in every fit Place; which ſtanding in Newton- 
Stewart Church, was with it burned and demoliſhed by 
the Iriſh Ann. 1641. Behold its Pourfile on 4 2 
near ibis. 
His other two Virtuous Ladies and their Children 
' (which died before them) lie buried over againſt this 
Monument; to all whoſe Memory it is the carved 
Device and Armories at the Defunits Expence long ago 
made, his only Grand Child James (alſo now afiſting) 
f Gratitude painted and erefled by W. M. primi ven- 
| tris ſola proles, the Year of the Warld's Peace and * . 
N Naß, M . . 62. 


5 on the Top of the firſt Coat of Arms is s this Date 
Liz. 1041, 33 e 


| There are Ves Kc. 2 0 on the Pedeſtals A 


| the Pillars on each fide of cheMonument not eaſy to 


ve read. 
a On a n been. Id 
E U 1 T 42 1 ON. 


Sir James by Pirates ſhot, and thereof dead, } 120f March 


x oy them 7th* Sea ſolemnly buried. I 205% 


D 2 ANOETPOOH 


Iz! 
a n OT TYOO R. 


To the Sub-ZEcia Elements. 


' Devouring Hades! th* ever hungry Earth 


Would'ſt and ſhall eat up all thats of thy Birth, 


FaPn in thy Lap, by Death of any Kind, 
But whom the Waters drink, and loft Day —_y 


Step to iſt. Corinth. Ch. 1 5. v. * 


* Yet Graves and Waves muſt all ſuch Gueſts reſtore, 
At that great Day to hve for evermore: 


Tho he's deceas'd, his noble Acts and Name, 
_ than this can laſt, ſhall live by Fame. 


Prov. Ch. 22. v. 9 


AL 1. E L U LAH. 


f Thus — wh . Glory to 6 OD on u high, . 
Peace upon Earth, good Will tow'rds Men may be, ? | 
. So you: Pray, and . pray _ as, * 


0 Hee pio Animo, Fils « ejus Unicus Menſe Aprilis Al 


a Salvatore Mundi Nato, M, DC, LU. 2 ” 
= illum 6 Londini. 5 f 


ph 4 
a= full Heighth my 3 did not ſurpaſs 
My Fatber's Shadow, as at Noon it was. 
Carmina mea tribuunt, Fama Perennis erit. 
On 
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On another Monument adorned with Cherub's Heads, 
the Roſe, Thiſtle, Flower de Lys, and under a 
ſmall Scutcheon with aMoon Creſcent, is the following 


Inſcription compoſed in Greek, Eatin and Engliſh, 


ENITAGION ENITPAMMATIKON, 


In Honoratum Gulielmum Mountgomery de Roſe- 


mount Armigerum, qui in Domino Obdormivit 7m. die of 


* January, Anno xpiz rorENIAZ 1705. Et. 74. 


Armiger, ecce, manu, vitd, literiſque profundis, 
Qui largus, lampas, C orybens, fata peregit, 
Laude, fide, genere, et clementia tum probitate 
Luxit laudatus, prec ellens, vicit amatus. 


At the Bottom, 


Illu boc elaboravit et Sculpfit 
AL. Du NG AN. 


on a Tablet 1 up vic the Wall, 1 : 9 5 
the Arms of this Family a are Painted, is this Inſcrip= - 


tion. 


Prædoctus, fidelis, et Strenuus Es vangelii Præco, Ja- 
cobus Mountgomery Generoſus, in Artibus Magiſter, 
ex familia de Haſilbead in Scotid Oriundus, Militi Aurato 
(ejuſdem utriuſqg; nominis) Aſfinis, et ſub illo in pace et 
bello Curator Animarum vigilantiſſumus, Cujus Spiritus 
- Anno 


migravit e terris in Cælum Deo datori———Die— 
a Chriſto nato M, DC, Corpus autem ub C au bedra 
veritatis hic facet Sepultums., Pofteritaſy; conditur in * 


Avagr e. 19 5 

D. O. M. Gon. 5 
„„ 
Underneath the ARMS. 
Ocæidit bie ( mirum |!) null Sol nocte ſecutd. 
This Sun hath ſet, and yet no Night enſu* ; 


No Wonder; for God here his Light renew'd. 
= Fa amicus lubens merita Anno a mundo taxalo 169 3. 


by $-— 5 


Ardes (by bis two eldeſt Sons) was Grand Father of them, 
whoſe earthly Remains are laid in the vaulted Tomb before 
this Manx Marble; both which were made for their pe- 


Tem twice by God join'd, none but he may for 
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This Inſcription is on a Stone lying flat on the Floor of 
the Chancell. 

Sit Hypog um hoc nobis (et Memorie) Sacrum. 


The Hon. Elizabeth Mountgomery died the 1 5th of 
November Anno Domini Chriſti 1677, aged 42 Years. 


William Mountgomei y of Roſemount, Es, her only Huſ- 
band, continued a Widower, and ſo died on the 7th Day 


of January Anno Dit Domini 1 706, being 74 Nears old. 
Hugh, firſt Lord Viſcount Mountgomery of the great 


culiar Repoſitory by the Care, Pains, and Coſt of the ſaid 


William, in a due Deference to the ſaid Elizabeth, his 
good and only Wife. Their only Iſſue James in Auguſt 
1687 arid Elizabeth, eldeſt Daughter of Archibald 
Edmonſtone, Laird of Duntreth, whoſe Children now | 

living are Elizabeth, William, Martha and James. The 

Dead were Anna, Helens, Hugh, Jane, and Archibald: 1 
being all God's lovely Loans, ; 


Let then their Bones and Duſt reſt here N * 


Others, room having elſewhere, nothing's loſt. 


 dutruders (ftill) graceleſs Uſurper*s are, 


One's Tomb belongs not even to his Heir. 


are laid up here, till be raiſe them for ever. 
May all their Race be pious, and ſafe 
This Houſe and Bed, Where in our Lord they ſleep. 


ener dant tumulo, 4 Znant quog; Carmine Saxum, 


uod impoſi tum donavil Franciſcus Allen Armiger. 


Readers, Remember Fob. Ch. 19. v. 25. 26. 27. 


Dent. Ch. 5. v. 16. and Ch. 27. v. 16. Endeavour 
to obtain, Rom. Ch. 16. v. 24. Amen. | 
Ric. OSBORNE Sculpſit. 


Under 
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Under the Coat of Arms of the Rev. David Magill, 
Miniiter of this and the neighbouring Pariſhes, with- 
in the Church on a Stone 1n the South Wall is this 
Inſcription. 


Voce G regem, vitaque Deo, Letbogu Fideles, 
Qui pavit, placuit qui cruciavit, hic eſt. 
_ Oviit 13. Oftobris, Anno 1633. 


On a Grave Stone in the Church. yard. 


Here lies Jean Hay, 
M bo Night and Day 
Mos honeſt good and juſt ; 
Hier Hope and Love © 
Was from above, 
In which Place was her T1 ruſt. 
Her Spirit left ber terrene Part 
With joy to God, where was ber Heart. 
5 On the Ach Day of 3 I 77. 


10 the Gardens of this Abby is a large Well of 


| fiveet and limpid Water, over which is raiſed a high 
vaulted Arch, ornamented with Heads, and ſome other 
Sculpture in Stone, which ſeems to be the ſame Piece of 
Architecture that ſtood here when the Abby ſubſiſted. 


The Water of this Well never fails in the drieſt Sea- 
| fon, and feeds a large Canal. A Bell Mettle Pot, 
about eight Inches high, made in the Form of a Jug, 


TT ſtanding on three Feet, with a Spout projecting out of 


the Side like a Tea Pot, and a Handle on the oppoſite 


part, was found in the Tear 1722 twelve Feet deep in 


the Bog of Bally - Murphey near Gray. Abby, on the 
Eſtate of William Mountgomery, Eſq; who lately made a 
Preſent of it, as a Piece of Antiquity, to the Univerſity 
ade Dublin, where it now remains among other Curi- 
elites. | 


Þ 0 


On the Lands of this Abby, belonging to the ſame 
Gentleman, an Urn of common Earthen Ware, unor- 


namented, containing a 
turned up in the Year 1728. 


Quantity of burned Bones, was 
But Capt, Mountgomery 


has lately made more material Diſcoveries of excellent 
good Slate Quarries on his Lands near this Abby, 
which are very large, and would make better Covering 
for Houſes than the Welch Slate, with which the City 


of Dublin is ſup 


plied. 


This Abby was, at the Time of the Suppreſſion, 
ſeized of ſeven Town Lands in the great Arges, ſur- 
rounding the Monaſtery, and of three Town Lands in 
Lecale, together with the Tyths of them, which, or the 


greateſt Part of them, were grantedto James, Viſcount 


0 Claneboys, at 2 J. yearly Rent. and came afterwards 
by Aſſignment to Hugh Viſcount Ardes, and are now 


the Eſtate of the faid Mr. Mountgomery. 


It was called 


the Abby of Leigh or de Fugo Dei, and was a Daughter 


of that of Holm Cullrain in Cumberland. 


| Newtown. 


Newtown is agreebly ſituated on * moſt northern 

Point of the Lake of S!rangford, which at low Water af- 
fords a fine level Strand for many Miles. It was erected 
into a Burrough Town, and conſtituted a Body Politick 


and Corporate under the Names of a Provoſt, twelve 


Free Burgeſſes and Commonalty, by Patent 11 © Fac. I. 


and the Provoſt has power to hold Plea of any Sum 


not exceeding five Marks. The Lake of S!rangferd is 


; - Navigable, and the Tide flows up as far as this Town; . 
. the principal and moſt beneficial Trade of it is 


for the Sale of 


great 


the Linen Manufacture, and it is eſpecially in repute 
Quantities of fine Diaper Linen. 


The Quakers have a Factory in it, and the Presbyte- 
Tians two Meeting. houſes of the New and Old Light. 


A Convent of 2 - SIR Friars was ſettled here in 


the Year 1244, by the Savages (as it is ſaid) in which 
Chapters of the Order were held in 1298 and 1312. 
This Priory was at the Time of the Suppreſſion pollet- 
ſed of three Town Lands, which with the Site of it, 


were granted by King James I. to James Viſcount 


Cc lan. 


FR, 
Claneboys, at the Rent of 13 3. 44. current Money of 


Ireland, and afterwards came by Aſſignment to 
Mountgomery, Viſcount Ardes. 


The old Church of Newtown is a large Building, 
divided into Iſles by four handſome ftone Arches of the 


Dorick Order. It was finiſhed, or at leaſt repaired 
and adorned in 1632, as appears by an Inſcription on 
the Pulpit. Another Inſcription on a Stone over the 
North Entrance ſhews that the Steeple was finiſhed in 
the Year 1636. The Door, which affords an En- 
trance under the Steeple, is an Arch curiouſly orna- 
mented with carved Work in Stone, where may be 
ſeen the Arms of the Mountgomerys, under which, over 
the Portal, are theſe Letters in Cypher NA. The 
Steeple is but moderately high, yet neatly built, and a 
Spire of hewn Stone erected lately on it gives it a hand- 
ſome Appearance, A large Tomb of the Colville Fa- 
mily (to a Deſcendant of which the Town now be- 
longs) ſtands in the North Iſle, raiſed five or fix Feet 
above the Floor, but naked of any Inſcription. This 
Church is only kept roofed, but is entirely out of Re- 
pair within ſide, and the Seats: except a few, deſtroyed. 
For Divine Service is performed in a Chappel adjoining 


to it, built by Sir Robert Colville for his Family ſince ”= 
_- he K the Entrance igto which is by a large 


ſtone Door Caſe, curiouſly adorned with Sculpture. 55 
This Chappel is the neateſt Piece of Church Building 
within ſide that is to be met with in Ulſter. The Pul- 
pit is finely Carved and Guilded, and ſo are two large 
Seats of the Colville's placed on each fide the great 


Door, over which are the King s Arms, and under 
them this Inſcription. | 


Sanftuarium meum Reveremini. 


| The other Seats are regularly placed and painted, 
the Floor well flagged, the compaſs Cieling divided into 
nine Pannels, and curiouſly adorned with Stucco Work 
in Plaiſter of Paris, well executed in various Wreaths. 


E ollages, 


= w& np 
Foliages, and the Figures of Angels. The Communion 
Table is raiſed and wainſcotted, and encompaſſed with 
twiſted Pillars carved and guilded. Theſe Ornaments, 
and much more of the ſame kind, added to the well 
lighting of the Room, have a fine Effect. 3 
The old Houſe of the Mauntgomery Family ſtood 
pleaſantly ſeated on the Edge of the Lake, and the 
Gardens, containing nine Acres, are incloſed with a 
high and firm Wall, with Flankers at each Corner. 
It was burned down ſince it came into the Poſſeſſion 
of the late Rev. Dr. Colville, and all the remains of it 
are the Gate-houſe (over which are fixed the Mountgo- 
mery's Arms) and ſome Offices, which are now con- 
verted into a dwelling Houſe and common Brewery. 


The Market-houſe of this Town is a handſome 


Structure, on the Weſt End of which is erected a Cu- 
pola with a publick Clock; before it ſtands a neat 


Octagon Building of hewn Stone, adorned with a flen- 
der Stone Pillar at top of the ſame form, which ſerves 


the Town for a Market Croſs. In each fide of the 
Octagon, meaſuring to five Feet four Inches, is a Niche 
curiouſly wrought, and adorned with an Eſcallop Shell. 
It is ten Feet ten Inches high from the Pedeſtal to the 
Corniſh, and a Belt of Stone in an Architrave runs 
round it, through which, at every Angle, a ſtone Spout. 
projects itſelf, conſiſtilg each of one entire Stone a Foot 
and a half long, to convey the Water from the Roof ; 
and all theſe Spouts are ſet off with variety of carved 
Work, ſome of them terminating in a Dog's Head, and 
others in thoſe of other Animals. On the top of the 


| Pillar ſpringing out of the Roof a Lion, carved in Stone, 
is placed in a fitting Poſture. The Room within 
| ſerves as a Watch-houſe for the Town. On every 


Face of this Octagon are different Fancies or Arms 


carved in Stone, as namely, on one a Roſe, on another 


a Helmet within the Horns of a Half Moon, and on 
it a Flower de Lys encompaſſed with a Wrearh of 
Lawrel ; on another a Croſs within a Coronet; on ano- 
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ther the Arms of Mountgomery, Earl of Mount-Alev. 
ander; on another the Arms (as we believe) of one 
Shaw, being a Star in the middle of three Cups, and 
the Creſt a Phoenix ; for on a Houle near this Building, 
erected by one of that Name, are the fame Arms. On 
the ſixth face of this Octagon is a Harp for the Arms 
of Ireland; on the face next to the Market-houſe is in- 
ſcribed, 1636, being the Date of this Building ; and on 
the oppoſite face is this Inſcription, under the King $ 
Arms, 


eis. Arms, which Rebels threw down and 4 653 
Are by this 
VV. B. Proweſt. Deus nobis hec otia fecit. 


This Town is well paved, and has many neat Hou- 


Loyal Burrowgh now replaced 1666 - 


ſes in it, on the Front of ſeveral of which are the Dates 


and Names of the Builders cut in Stone. There is a 
humorous, perhaps a modeſt Inſcription, over the 


| Door of one of them, we know not a whom 2 | 


FE which r runs thus. 


Nor by my Merit, that 1 inherit. 


As. the Situation of this Place is very ** f the 
Air is pure and healthful. It is ſheltered to the Nortn 
and Weſt by Hills, which ſerve to break the Winds on 


done Hand, as the flowing of the Tide twice every 


Day up to the Town helps by its Motion to 


1 keep the Air from any ſtagnation. 


guſtin Canons, founded by St. Finian about 6 Year 
550, ſtood near an En eule Mile E. N. E. of Newtown, 


| Moville, called alſo Maigeville, a ne of Au- Mevilk. 


on the Road to . This Houſe ſubſiſted 


till the time of the general Diſſolution of Abbys in the 
Reign of King 2 VIII. as appears by an Inquiſi- 
tion aken A. 1 Fac. I. and was then ſeized of the Spi- 

5 ritualties 


. 
1 


of the Spiritualties of fixteen Town Lands and a half, 
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ritualties and Temporalties of ſeven Town Lands, and 


and other Poſſeſſions, which were granted by the laſt 


mentioned Monarch to James Viſcount Claneboys, in 


Fee Farm, at the Rent of yl. 3s. 4d. Iriſh Money; 


and from him came by Aſſignment to Hugh Viſcount 


Ardes. Part of the Ruins of the Abby Church yet 


remain, and the Veltiges of large Foundations appear 
within fide the Cemitery, which is uſed as fuch to the 


_ Pariſh of Newtown; there being no Church Yard in the 


ſaid Town; a Practice worthy of Imitation in all Cities 


and Towns that are thick inhabited. There are no 


Inſcriptions in this Place, that are Antient, or any way 


Singular. 


Jour ſtands on the South fide of the Bay of Car- 
rickfergus, near four Miles E. N. E. of Newtown, and 
is a Market Town and a Burrough conſtituted of a 


Provoſt, who is the chief Magiſtrate and returning 


Officer, and twelve Burgeſſes, in whom is lodged the 
Election of Repreſentatives to ſerve in Parliament. 


This was one of the Seats of the Hamiltons, Lords 


Clanebois, a Deſcendant of which Family was at length 
cC.rented Earl oi Clanbrazil. Ic now belongs to the Right 


Honourable the Lord Viſcount Ikerrin, in right of his 


Mother Margaret, and Anne the Wife of Mr. Juſtice 
Ward, Coheireſſes to the late James Hamilton Eſq. 


The Manſion Houſe is only a low moderate Structure: 
but the Gardens make ample Amends, which are large 


and handſome, and filled with noble Ever Greens of 4 


great Size, cut in various Shapes; among which is an 

cver green Oak, which though it grows as a ſhrub in 

moſt "other Places, is here a tall Tree, and of a conſi- 
derable Girth. The Plantations about the Demeſne 


are neatly laid out, and well grown, Covering about 

thaty Acres. 

The Town of Bangor i is judged to contain about two 

hundred Houſes, and lies in two Diviſions, There was 
formerly 
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formerly a Cuſtom-houſe in it ſeated within a Stone's 8 
Caſt of the Sea, being an oblong Pile of Building with 
a Tower at the North End, which is now in Ruins. 
There is alſo a School. houſe built and endowed by the 
antient Family of the Hamilton's. It has not the 
Benefit of much Trade; but the Inhabitants ſpin con- 
fiderable Quantities of fine Linen Tarn; and there is a 
Slate Quarry within a Mile of it. Near it to the Eaſt, 
and a part of the Manor of Bangor, is the great Bog 
of Cotton and Granſhaw, containing at leaſt one Thou- 
ſand Acres, which the Owners have the laſt Summer 
1743. began. to reclaim and improve. 


The Church of Bangor was built within the Precincts 
of the old Abby about the Year 1617, and was not 
finiſhed till the Year 1623; both which particulars appear 


from Dates on a ſtone in the South Walks, and on 


an old oak Pulpit, now lying in a corner of the Church. 
The Steeple of it, through which the Entrance is into 


the Church, is ſupported by an Arch of nine Strings or 
Beads, not centring in a point, as many others do, 


but ſpringing at equal Diſtances round the Arch from 
ſide to fide ; and an Inſcription thereon declares it was 


raiſed in 1693, at which time the Church was well re- 
Paired by the ſaid James Hamilton, and afterwards 


beautified by his Widow, Sophia Mordaunt, Siſter to 
the late Earl of Peterborough. It is indeed hand- 


ſomely Adorned, the Chancell, with a neat and wel! 


_ carved Altar Piece, i 1s ſupported with Corinthian Pillars 
fluted; the Rails about the Communion Table and the 


5 Pulpit carved, the Seats regularly laid out, and the 5 


| whole executed with Oak Timber, 


on a Stone in the Steeple i is the following Inſcription 
to the Memory of the Lady Beatrix Hamilion, = 


BEATRIX 


ONCE. SWEET. To. THE. BOT. 


[6]. 


BEATRIX. HAMILTON. 
OBIT. ANNO. MDCxxxXIII. 
OCTOB. XIX. ATAT. SUA. XXVII. 
MOERENS. MARITVS. CONDIDIT. 


THE. BODIE. OF. BEATRIX. HEER. BELOW. 
IN. HOPE. OF GLORIE. DOTH. NOW. SWEET- 
„„ 

HER. SOVLE. HATH. SOARD. WHER. FLOODS. | 
OF. IOY. DOE. FLOW. 


OF. SION. THAT"S. ABOVE. A. GLORIOVS. 


GVEST. 


WHER. CHRYSTAL. STREAMS. WHER. GOLD- 


EN. GLANCING. STREETS. 


= ENIOY. A. CONSTANT. DAY. WITHOVT. 4 


NIGHT. 


WER. TASPER. WALS. WHER. PORTS. OF. 


__ PEERLESS. PEARLE. 


EMBRODRED. ARE. WITH. THE. LAMBS. 


SHYNING. LIGHT. 


 THITHER. I. GOE. SHE. SAID. THIS, BODIE. 


FRAIL. 


SHAL. SHORTLY. IN. MY. COFIN. SWEETLY: 


REST. 


NOW. To. 
CHRIST. FARWELL. | 


WEL. MEET. I. FVLLY. HAVE. WHOM. L. | 


LOVE. BEST. 


O. BLESSED. COVENANT. AEVEENE. FOR. AY. 


WHO. WAS. BVT. A. POORE. THING. EEN. : 
YESTERDAY. 0 


| There are no other Inferiptions on this F amily ; but = 


we find that Bangor was their place of Interment, and 
particularly of Lord Claneboys, who dicd on the 20th _ 


of June 1659, and was buried here in a moſt ſumptuous. 
Manni; pon which Oc caſion chere were Tents erected 
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in the Fields on account of the great Concourſe of 


People, from whence all the Company proceeded on - 


the 29th of the next Month, the Day appointed for 
the Funeral, with great Solemnity to the Church. 
On a Tomb Stone of red Marble, adorned with the 


Hamilton's Arms, and this Motto, Fortis non Ferox, is 


an Inſcription to the Memory of Archibald Hamilton, 
a Diſſenting Miniſter, in this Tetraſtick. 


Hic abavis, atavis, et Avo, fic Patre creatus, 
Presbiteris. ſanctis, Presbiter ipſe. jacet. 

Annos fi ſpectes, juvenum flos excidit, at fi 

Aut 8 tudia, aut Mores, tranſii it ille Senex. 


Within Gde the Church, fixed in the South Wall, 


near the Pulpit, is a Stone erected to the Memory * 
Jobn Gibſon, the firſt Proteſtant Dean of Down, with 


an Inſcription thus Written. 


HEIN LYES BELOUE ANE LEARNED AND 


REVEREND FATHER IN GODES CHURCH 
' MESTER IHON GIBSON SENCE REFORMA- 


' CIONE FROM POPARY THE FIREST DEANE 
OF DOVNE SEND BY HIS MAIESTIE INTO 
'THIS KINGDOM AND RECEVED BY MY LORD 
 CLANEBOYE TO BE PREACHER AT BANGOR 
AT HIS ENTRY HAD XL COMMUNICANTS 


AND AT HIS DEPARTOVR THIS LYF 23 OF 


| IVNII 1623 LEFT 1200 BEING OF AGE 63 
YEARS SO CHRYST WAS HIS ADVANTAGE 


BOTHE IN LYF E AND DEATH. 


Bangor was antiently famous for an Abby of Canons 
founded by St. Congall about the Year 555, over 
which he preſided himſelf, It was eſtabliſhed under 


_ a particular Rule, of which St. Congall was the Author; 
but at length under that of St. Auguſtin. It is prodi- 
glous what Writers relate of the Number of Monks 


inhabiting this Houle 3 ſome * 2000, ſome 3000, 


while 
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whence Banchor, now Bangor. 
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while others ſtretch the Number to 4000; and St. Ber- 
nard (b) tells us, that 900 of them were ſlain by 
Pirates in one Day. But it is probable the credulous 
St. Bernard was deceived in this Account by the Ab- 
bat Congan, who furniſhed him with Memoirs for 


Writing the Life of Malachy O Morgair, and that Con- 


gan extracted this Story from the Bruih Hiſtory, 


wherein we are told, that Ethelfrid, King of Narthum- 
berland, deſtroyed in one Day 1150 of "the Monks of 
Bangor in Wales, in the Year 607, being inſtigated 
thereto by Auſtin the Monk, becaufe they would not 


| ſubmit to the Authority of the Pope and Auſtin; al- 

though the Slaughter was committed two Years after 
Auſtin s Death. However that may be, it was after- 
_ wards deltroyed by the Ravages of the Danes, and a- 


gain repaired by the ſaid Malachy, who died in 1148. 


It took its Name a Pulchro Choro, from its fair and 
white ChoirÞ ; being called fo from the Elegance of 
the Building, erected of Lime and Stone, which is ſaid 
to have ben the firſt of the Sort made in Uter, but 
that it was before called the Vale of Angels. A ſmall 
Part of the Ruins of Malachy*s Building yet ſubſiſts, 
and the Traces of the old Foundation diſcover it to 
have been of great extent. The Site and Poſſeſſions of 
this Houſe, conſiſting of thirty Town Lands in the 


Ardes and upper Clanebois, were after the Difſolution 


1 granted by King James I. to James Viſcount Clane bois, 1 
at the Rent of 4 J. current Money of Ireland: 


In the Neighbourhood of Bangor to the Eaſt between 


it and Donagbadee is nothing remarkable, except the 
| Seats of two or three Gentlemen; as Echlin's Grove, 
the Manſion Houſe of the late Charles Echlin Eſq; 

Portauo, of James Roſs i. ſq; and Grabam's-Port, com- 
monly called Groom $- Port, the Improvement of Jobn 


Maxwell Eſq; ſeated on the Edge of Carrickfergus 


Bay, near which is a Kay affording Shelter to Boats, 


+ Banc in Li ſigniſies White, and Choraidb, a Choir ; from 


1 


and 
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and ſmall Craft, having a fine ſandy Bay called Ba!- 
Iyholm Bay, 


« - 
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Donaghadee is ſeated on the North Eaſt de of the Denagba- 
Ardes, and oppoſite to Port Patrick in North- Britain, . 


from whence, bearing the fame Point of the Compaſs, is 
a Paſſage of about ten Leagues. It is a good Market 
Town, and the Port where the Scottiſh Packets land, 
and by the confluence of Paſſengers enjoys ſome Trade, 


which a Collector of his Majeſty* s Cuſtoms and Exciſe _. 


attends, The Trade of this Place conſiſts principally 


in the Export of Horſes to Scotland. Upon a rough 


Calculation the amount of the Exports and Imports one 


Year with another comes to between 14007. and 1 5ogl. - 


per annum, as we were informed ; but perhaps in this 


Account is included the inland Exciſe. It is certain vaſt 
Numbers of Horſes ate exported from hence to Scatlaud, 
many of which are ſtolen: Each of them pays only a 


Shilling duty upon Imbarkation, and they are gene- 


| rally landed by ſtealth in the Creeks of Scotland to a- 
void paying a high Duty. there.. / Beſides Horſes, the 
Scotch take from hence ſometimes black Cattle. 

| Shtep, Wool, and Woollen Manufacturies (but theſe 

Articles are rare) Butter, Oats and Oatmeal, eſpecially 

in thoſe Years when their Harveſt in Scotland proves 

bad; and they exchange for theſe Commodities chiefly - 


Coals and Fiſh. 
The Kay of Donagbadee is idle of large Stones 


in Form of a Creſcent, without any Cement, and is 


128 Yards in length, and about 21 or 22 Feet broad, 


| beſides a breaſt Wall of the ſame kind of Stones about 
ſix Feet broad. It affords good ſhelter to Veſſels that 
lie here from the Eaſt and North Eaſt Storms, and is 


capable of receiving twelve or fourteen Bottoms of con- 


ſiderable Bulk. The Town conſiſts of two principal 


Streets (beſides croſs Lanes) one open and expoſed to 5 


the Sea, and the other at the back of it, which is well 


paved. It was antiently a part of the Eſtate of the 


O. Neills; but before the Year 1641 it became the In- 


heritance of the Mountgomery F amily, and is now the 
Eſtate 


E 
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Eſtate of Thomas Mounigomery, Eſq; who lives in the 


Town. The Soil about it is but thin and ſhallow, and 


they have not the Benefit of much Marle in the Neigh- 


bourhood ; yet by the Aid of Sea Sand they have ſtore 


of Grain, and ſome very good Paſturage. 
The Diſſenters, who are numerous in this part of the 


Country, have a large Meeting-Houſe here, and the 
Conſormiſts a decent Church, "which, though an old 


Building, is in good Repair, and erected in Form of 


a Croſs, with narrow, Gothick arched Windows, At 
the Weſt end of it is a ſquare Steeple, not ſo high as the 


Church, and ſeems never to have been finiſhed. The 
Church ſtands on an Eminence at the North-weſt end of 


the Town, and may be ſeen in clear Weather from 
Pori-Pairick in Scotland. Very near the Church ſtands 


the Viearage-Houle, where the Incumbent reſides on | 
his Glebe. 


On a Tomb-ſtone in the Church- yard of Donaghadee 


is the following Inſcription. 


Hae lyeth that Picus od Faithful 8 f Jolas Chriſt | 
Mr. Andrew Stewart, late Miniſter of Donaghadee, who 


: died the 24 of . en 1671, and of bis Ae the 46. 


And angler his Arms are theſe Latin Lines ; 


5 4 Vita probum, probitaſque pium, pietaſque Beatum, 


Laus celebrem, laudi mens dedit eſſe parem. 


Corpus humum, mens Diapolum, Fama inclyta mundum, 


Morte ſubit, decorat | umine, laude beat. 


On the Tomb- fone of a Sailor, i is cut an 


Anchor in one Scutcheon, and a Heart in another, is 


an Inſcription, the Poetical part of which | is in Terms re- 
lative to Navigation, thus: 


Me lieth the Body of Mr. James Deviſon, 1 31 
Tars, who * this Life tbe 21/6 of — 1 
T 


LF 3 
Tho” Boreas Blaſts and Neptune's Waves 


Have ſtoſt me to and fro, 

But now at length by God's Decree 1 
I harbour here below. 
Altho* at Anchor here I lie 

With many of our Fleet, 3 

; Yet once again I mu ſet ſail 

My Saviour Chriſt to meet. 


The other Road, ftretching from Pirtafirry to Do- 8 
nag badee, cloſe to the Eaſtern Coaſt, affords not many 
Things remarkable. The Tract of Country North aud 
South of Portaferry from North of Kirkitown to Quintin 


Bay Point is uſually called the little Ardes, to diſtinguiſh 


n from the great Ardes, that extend Northward from 
theſe Bounds to Donaghadee. As this part of the Coun- 
try has been often the Seat of War between the 1r;/þ Septs 
and the Savages, whoſe Eſtate it antiently was, and a 
good Part of it ſtill is, we may expect to fee ſeveral 


before mentioned, there are three yet remaining on the 


Caſtles in it; of which, beſides the Caſtle of Portaferry . 


Coaſt, as Quintin Bay Caſtle, lying two Miles South of Quai 
 Portaferry, an inconſiderable Place called Tara; New- — Caftle 


| Caſtle, ſtanding boldly over the Sea on a Neck of Land, 7 


three Miles Eaſt of Portaferry ; and Kirkiſtown Calle, the: 
near four Miles North Eaſt of the fame Place. Kirki/- xi, 


town is an Engliſh Caſtle, ſurrounded by a high Wall, h Caf: 
ſtrongly built, and containing within the Circuit of it a _ 


good Dwelling Houſe of Mrs. Lucy Magil, now the 
Widow Savage. A little W. N. W. of Kirkſtown is 


the old ruined Church of Slane, wherein 18 Sailors were 


nies at one Time about 30 Years ago. They were 

the Crew of a Ship that was wrecked on the Rocks! in the 

Neighbourhood, called the North Rocks About 

half a Mile Weſt of Slane ſtand the Remains of an old 
Building called Caſtlebuy, or Jobnſton, once a Precep- 
tory of St. Jobn's of Feruſalem. _ 

From — paſſing along a light ſandy Shore, 

DG E 2 you 


Bert. 


Springs 
Fate. | 


ſes of the Old and New Light. 
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you come in leſs chan four Miles to the Village of Bally- 
Balhbal. halbert, where thete are two Preſbyterian Mecting-Hou- 


Near this Village is the 
old Pariſh of St. Andrew ; where was formerly : an Ab- 
by of Benediftin Monks founded by Fohn de Curcey 


and was known by the Name of the Black Abby, the 


Poſſeſſions of which were granted to the Lord Claneboys, 


and from him came by Aſſignment to the Lord Viſcount 


Ardes. This Pariſh, together with the neigbouring ones 


of Ballywaller and Iniſhargie were by Act of Parliament 


paſſed A*. 2d of Q. Anne, perpetually united, and in 
Virtue of the faid Act, a Pariſh Church erected 3 in the 


Neighbourhood of the old one, to ſerve all three, 


Spring- Vale, formerly called Ballymagown, is the Seat 
and Improvement of George Matthews Eſq;, ſtanding 
on the Eaftern Coaſt. The Lands about it are looked 


upon as the beſt Arable and Paſture Grounds in the Ba- 


f rony. This Gentleman (who has travelled in the Eaſ- 


tern Countries) has made a Collection of ſeveral Curioſi- 
ties, and among others has many antient Coins, chiefly 
Grecian and Egyptian, but ſome Roman, in Braſs and Sil- 
ver, anda few in Gold, as alſo Gems, Seals, and Zgyp- 
tian Pebbles. Add to theſe ſome antient Egyptian Hie- 
roglyphicks of 1s, Harpocrates, Anubis, Apis, Serapis, 
and others, with ſeveral Figures of Mummies in divers 


5 kinds of Earth, and in Wood that is ſaid never to de- | 


cay, called Lignum Ficulnum Ægyptiacum Pharaonis, 


| petrified Muſhrooms, Stones having clear and ſtarry Im- 


preſſions, and the Skeletons of Fiſhes thrown out of a 


T7 Quarry in great Quantities on the fide of Mount Leba- 


5 Aon. 


Bahheel, 
ter. 


Ballywalter, a Village con only for a good Slate 
garry, and a Preſbyterian Meeting- Houſe is about 
half a Mile North of Spring-YVale, near which is Bally- 
Atwood, the Houſe and Improvement of Hans Hamil 
Eſq;, and about a Mile South of Donaghadee, is Temple- 
Patrick, alias Cragutboy, remarkable for a Spring-Well 


of very limpid Water, frequented | by People afflicted 
with Headaches, 


boblong Sqare of 60 Feet by 40, conſiſts of four Rooms 
on a Floor, and is four Stories high, coined with Free- 
ſtone, and belted with the ſame at each Story, beſides 


dut alſo Gardens, Orchards, Lawns and other Improve- 


11 

SzcT. IV. Having diſpatched this Barony, we C/!-- 
proceed from Newtown through the Barony of Ceſtle- — 
Reagh, the largeſt in the County, Upper Iveagb only —_— 
excepted, It is bounded on the North by the Bay of 
Carrickfergus, on the Eaſt by part of the Lough of 
Strangford, the North-part of the Barony of Ardes, and 
the Barony of Dafferin, on the South by the Barony of 
Lecale, and on the Welt by the Baronies of Kinelearty 
and Lower Tyveagh. 
At the Northern End of this Barony, not far from 
Newtown, are ſeveral Gentlemen's Seats, as Ballyleddy, 
Mr. Robert Blackwdod's, Crawford"s-Burn, Mr. Jobn © 
Crawford's; Coltra, Mr. Hugh Kennedy's Dunlady, the 
Seat of Robert Lambert, Eſq; remarkable for a good 
Slate Quarry ; and Caſtle-Hill, of the Lord Ikerrin and 
Mrs, Ward; add to theſe the Houſes and Plantations of 
Mr. 1/aack and Mr. Pottinger. Nor muſt we omit to 
mention Orangefield, a new and elegant Houſe and Im- 

provement of David Hunter Eſq;, a Mile and half S. E. 
of Belfaſt, begun the laſt Year, and brought already WD 

a conſiderable Degree of Perfection. The Houſe is an 


the Windows and Door- Caſes : And as this Genrleman 

| has travelled in the Eaſt-Indies, he has followed the 

Faſhion of that Country in covering his Houſe with a 

flat Roof, without arching, which is laid on ſtrong Burg- 

hers or Joiſts, and ſecured from the Weather by a 
Cement made of Brickduſt, Lime, and Blood. A little 
Time will ſhew whether thi ſort of roofing will anſwer 
the purpoſe in this moiſt Climate. Mr. Hunter has laid 


ments ſuitable to the Houſe, which perhaps is one of the 
beſt in the County. = 
Gray point ſhoots itſelf a good way into the Bay of Gre bein: 
Carrickfergus, forming a ſafe little Harbour for Boats, E 
and is reckoned the extreme Point of Land in this Coun- 
ty tothe North. Weſt of it on the Bay ſtands Holhy td, 
where was antiently a Fri riery of the Third Order of St. 
E 3 6 F. aucis, 
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Francis, poſſeſſed at the Time of che Suppreflion of five 


Hill. 


Cumber. 


Newtown, ſtands pleaſantly on a Branch of the Lake of 


Burter, Pep 


Town-Lands, afterwards granted in Fee-Farm to James 


Viſcount Claneboys, at the Rent of 11. 3s. 4d. Irifþ 


Money. There is now near it a good Pariſh Church, 
and a Preſbyterian Meeting-Houſe ; and it is faid, that 
only one reputed Papiſt lives in the Pariſh. 

On the Shores about Hollywood are found vaſt Quan- 


tities of Muſcles, (buc not of the fort that breed Pearls) 


on which the poor Inhabitants feed much without feeling 
any Inconvenience, dreſſing them when ſhelled with 
per and Onions. 


The Hill of Scraba begins to riſe ahoat half a Mile 


South of Newtown, and from its Top affords a vaſt exten- 


ded Proſpect. It is a fruitful Hill, and the Plowmen's 
Furrows are carried up very near the Summit of it, 
where was a fine Spring- Well, but of late Years filPd up 


with Stones by idle Boys. The Freeſtone Quarries here 
will be taken Notice of under another Head. About 
two Miles North of Scraba is another Hill much higher, 
though in Appearance lower, becauſe it riſes mote gra- 
a dually, called Karn-Gavr, or the Goats- Mount. Un- 
der the Hill of &raba, and between that and the Lake, 


is a large and noted Salt-Marſh. | 
| Cumber, or Comerer, near three Miles 8. W. of | 


Strang ford, and near it is a pretty Seat belonging to the 


| (%) Vit. 
Parr, ch. 


| Mount Alexander Family, now poſſeſſed by the Honou- 
rable Thomas Mountgomery, Eſq;. Cumber is but a 


mean Village, and has no Trade ; yet ſeems by its Si- 
tuation to be capable of it, on account of the Advan- 


tages of the Tide. There is here at low Water a plea= 
1 = Strand of ſome thouſands of Acres, and near Lu 
Town a Horſe-:ourſe of a noted fine Sod 
Miles in Circuit. It was antiently 'remarkable * an 


Abby of Ciſtertian Monks, founded inthe Lear 1199, 
by whom is not certain; though ſome aſcribe it to 
the Whites, who were ſettled early in this Country 
under the famous Jobn de Curcey. Jocelyn (c) calls 
the Place where this Abby was built, Domnach 


 Combuir 


11 1 


here by St. Patrick, which theſe Writers hint at. The 
Site and Poſſeſſions of this Houſe were granted to Fames 
Hamilton, Lord Claneboys, at the Rent of 21. 28. 2d. 
Triſh Money, and from him came by Aſſignment to the 
Lord Viſcount Ardes. There is now in the Town a 
large Meeting-Houſe, and a decent Church, with a Vi- 
carage Houſe. 

1 Country South and South-weſt of Cumber for 


ſeveral Miles is courſe and hilly, and all to be ſeen in it 


are a few ſcattered ordinary Villages, till you come to 


Saint field; however by Drains and good Huſbandry it 
affords ſtore of Tillage, plenty of Rye and Oats, and 

ſome Paſture for Sheep and Black Cattle. Neceſſity 
obliges the Plowmen to carry their Furrows to the Tops 


of the Hills, and the Moraſs Grounds in the Bottoms, 


where they can be tilled, yield a plentiful Increaſe, 
Saintfield, called in Iriſp, Tullach-na-neve *, in much deu. 
the ſame Senſe, is the Seat of Francis Price Eſq;, and 
ſtands about ſix Miles S. W. of Cumber. It was not 
muy Years ago made a Town by the Care and Induſ- 
try of the late General Price, who began to improve 
here, opened and made the Roads paſſable from Belfa#? 
to Down through it, encouraged Linen Manufacturers 
and other Tradeſmen to ſettle there, had a Barrack fixed 


Combuir, and Flaberty (d) Commurenſe Cenobium, But (d) ogy⸗ 
it was a more antient Abby of Regular Canons founded gia, p.371 


for a Troop of Horſe, and promoted the Repair of a 
ruinous, now decent, Pariſh Church, to which he gave 
Piate and other Ornaments. The Glebe Houſe, where 


the Vicar reſides, ſtands near the Church, and a Preſby- 


terian Meeting Houſe not far from it. Nothing ſouth- 
ward in this Barony is worth mentioning except Redde- 
min, the Houſe and Improvement of the late Mr Fohnſon. 
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R eddemin. 


Northward of St. Field the Country is but thinly in- 


habited, until you approach near the River 5 Logon, 


lab fignifies a Hill in the 2. 6 Language, ns, of, and 
Nas ve, a A i. e. Saint- bili, now Saint feld. 


E 2 8 : where 


where it opens into a fairer Proſpect, and there you meet 


L 92 1] 
with ſeveral Gentlemens Seats, as with the Caſtle of 
Hill-Hall near Drumbo, a ſquare Fortification with four 


Balhlaſen Flankers; Ballylaſſon, the Seat of Hugh Willougbby E1q;, 


Purady/- 


urn. 


Drum. 


Purdysburn, a Houſe and pretty Improvements of Hill 


Willn Eſq;. Drum, the Houſe of James Hamilton 
Maxwell Eſq;, ſtands on a ſmall riſing Hill in View of 
the River, which here runs in Meanders down to Drum 


Bridge on the Road from Lisburn to Belfa#t, and the 


Place is adorned with good Plantations, 
: Belvoir. 


Belvoir, an agreeable Seat of the Honourable Arthur 
Hill Eſq;, ſtands about two Miles ſouth of Belfa#, plea- 


= ſantly ſeated on the River Lagan, which by the Help of 


the Tide is navigable for Boats to the Foot of the Gar- 
den, the Water there being from two to three Feet and 


a half deep. The Avenue is large, handſome, and 


well planted ; the Gardens are formed out of an irregu- 
lar Glyn into regular Walks, beautified with Canals, 
Slopes, Terraſſes, : and other Ornaments. The Demeſne 
is judiciouſly diſpoſed, planted and formed into proper 
Incloſures, round a Variety of Meadow and Tillage 


= Ground. The Produce of Wheat here by the Means of 


Lime Manure has been conſiderable, and the Lands 


thereby highly advanced in Value; although Limeſtone 


is not the Produce of the Soil, bur is conveyed fix Miles ; 
by Water to it. 


About half a Mite Eaſt of * on an W 


5 commanding a Proſpect of Belfaſt, the Bay and Town 
of Carrickfergus, and the Country round it, appears the 
Pariſh Church of Breda, a Building the neateſt and moſt 

compleat perhaps of this Kind in the Kingdom. It is, 
excluſive of the Chancel, 5o Feet by 25, and 25 in 
Heigth. From the middle of the Church on each ſide 
83 Scmicircle of 18 Feet Diameter, which, be- 
fides enlarging the Room, adds greatly to the Beauty of 
the Building. The Steeple, with the Spire, built ac 
cording to che exact Proportions of Architecture, catches 
the Eyes of all Travellers. This Church was executed 
under che Direction of Mr. Caſtell, at the ſole Expence 


of 


DO. Neille, Proprietor of that large 


Breda, Kirkdonell, Hollywood, Bangor, Donaghaate, Gray- | 


[ 8:3 : 
of the Right Honourable the Lady Viſcounteſs Dowa- 
ger Middleton, whoſe Charities, both publick and private, 
have been very extenſive. This Pariſh, together with 
thoſe of Knock and Kirkdonell, are at preſent Epiſcopal. 
] united. | | ke | 
, Not much more than two Miles Eaſt of Belvoir, and 
about as much S. E. of Belfaſt Bridge, ate the Ruins 
of an antient Caſtle, called Caſtle-Reagb, from whence Cafe 
the Barony of that Name is denominated. It is ſituated Reagh. 
on the Top of a Hill, and in one of thoſe Forts, the 
Erection of which is uſually aſcribed to the Danes. This 
Fort has a Foſſe which encompaſſes three Fourths of it, 
and once probably ſurrounded the whole. In the midſt 
of the Fort ſtood the Caſtle, formerly the Seat of Con 
Tract af Country, 
which was afterwards divided among the Lords Clane- 
boys, Ardes, and the Anceſtors of the preſent Lord Hil/-: 
borough. Con O. Neille ſeems to have been not only one 
of the great Jriſb Lords, but alſo a Petty Prince; as the 
Name of his Caftle imports, the Word Reagh or Rigb 
in Jriſþ ſignifying a King; and though he was not o -w- 
ned by Hugh O-Neille, Earl of Tirone, who affected this 
Title, to be of his Family, yet his Ferritory was not 
contemptible, conſiſting of the intire Pariſhes of Knock,: 


Abby, St. Andrews; and a great part of the Pariſh of 
Drum. Caſtle-Reagh is now the Eſtate of the Right 
Honourable the Lord Viſcount Hilsborough, and though 
made up of a few ſcattered Houſes, yet it is the Head 
of a Mannor, where his Seneſchal holds Courts. 
I Three Miles ſouth of Belvoir, on the Hl] of Drum- 
| boe, are the Ruins of a Church, 45 Feet in length, and 
20 broad; and at the N. W. Corner of the Church, 24 
Feet diſtant from it, ſtands an old round Tower, about 
35 Feet high, 47 in Circumference, and 9 in the Dia- 
meter in the clear, the Entrance into which is on the 
Eaſt, 6 Feet from the Ground, It is the Opinion of 
ſome, that there has been a ſmall fortified Town on the 
Hill of Dramboe, and that the Foundation of the _ 


| [ v3 

i bol it is at this Day eaſy to be ſeen z and it is iris, 

5 that the Spot of Ground, whereon the Town ſeems to 
| have ſtood, is more fertile than any other round about 
| it, which is imagined to have proceeded from the Lime 
| and Rubbiſh of the Houſes. Cloſe to this Church there 
has been a Preſbyterian Meeting-Houſe erected. 


10 Barony of 


15 72 SE r. v. Having ſurveyed this large Barony, 


| we ſhall next proceed to the ſmalleſt in the County, cal- 
W led Dufferin,which was antiently a part of the Barony of 
| C.aaſtle. Reagb, but is now reckoned a half Barony in it ſelf, 
—_-.. and is fo called in the Returns made of the F recholders 
to Aſſizes and Seſſions. It is bounded on the N. and W. 
by the Barony of Caſtle-Reagh,on the Eaſt and South by 
the Lake of Strangford, and was heretofore called the 
Terricory of Dufferin, inhabited by an antient Sept of 
the Mac-Cartanes, whoſe Lands alſo extended into the 
Barony of Kinelearty, and comprehended the South Parts 
ol that of Caftle-Reagh. They were Neighbours to the 
 Magenis's, and ſprung from the fame Head, (viz.) from 
1 Conall, the Son of Coalbbaig, who is faid to have been 
the 132d King of [reland, about the Year of Chriſt 357. 


The principal Seat of the Mac. Cartanes was in the 


neighbouring Barony of Kinelearty, at a Place called 


Annadorn. on an Eminence, near which, now called, 


Caſtle. Hill, it ſtood, and is at preſent inhabited by Mr. 
Anthony Cosflet. A neighbouring old Church in Lars. 
Hand is thought to have been the Place of their Sepul- 
ture; and there is a Chappel there, called Mac-Car- 
tane's Chappel, over the Door of which, on a Stone, 


are theſe Letters engraved, and a Date ſo * m_ 
he muſt be hardy who will draw rhe Name Mac- Car- — 


tane from the Letters. 


The 1 
5 E. A'. Doni. 1636. 


la the Church Yard hw is an lufcription on a Tomb- 
ſtone to the Memory of Maurice Birne, FOIL 
= Mau- 
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Mauritius Lapidum Birne hoc coopertus acervo, 
Quem Bruxit vivus ſumptibus ipſe ſuis 
A. D. 1617. 


I have put theſe Things together in relation to the 
Mac-Cartanes, though they more properly belong ta 
Kinelearty, which formerly was a general Name for this 
and that Barony. 

The Barony of Dufferin was fronds much incum- 
bered with Woods and Faſtneſſes, and, after the firſt 


Engl Invaſion, was poſſeſſed by the Mandevilles, and 


in the Reign of Q. Eliz. by the Whites, who we find 


by a Return of the State of this half Barony at that time, 
« were not of Power ſufficient to defend and maintain the 
© fame; and therefore it was uſurped and inhabited for 
the moſt part by a Baſtard fort of Scots, who yielded 
to the Whites ſome ſmall Rent at their Pleaſures ; and 
were then able to make 80 Bowmen and 20 Shot; 
by whom they moſtly preyed upon their Neighbours. | 


There are few Places worthy of Remark in this ſmall. 


Barony. MKilleleagh is the principal Town of it, and is Killeteag 25 


ſeated on an Arm of the Lake of Strangford (from 
whence it is * * with a great Variety of Fiſh) near 
of Down, and ſeven Miles S. E. of 


five Miles N. E 
St. Field. 


It is built on a riſing Ground, dry and heal- 


thy, and has a commanding Proſpect of the Lake, the 
Ardes, and St. George s Channel; and beſides is a Mar- 
ket and Burrough Town, of which the chief Magiſtrate 
is a Provoſt, who with twelve Burgeſſes elect their Re- 
8 preſentatives in Parliament. The Family of the Hamil- 
tons created firſt Lords Clanebois, and fince Earls of 
Clanbrazil, whoſe Titles are now extinct, had their Seat 
and Reſidence here in a Caſtle ſanding at the upper 
end of the great Street, This Caſtle is now the Sear of 


Archibald Hamilton, and James Stepbenſon Eſqrs; 


Heirs by the Female Line of that Noble Family; — : 
at the lower end of the Street is a little ſafe Bay, where 


Ships lie ſheltred from all Winds. In the Town are 


5 ſome 
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ſome good Houſes, a decent Market-Houſe, a Horſe- 
Barrack, and a Preſbyterian Meeting-Houfe. On an 
Eminence, a ſmall Walk from the Town, appears a 
handſome Church built in the Form of a Croſs, and a 
good Parſonage Houſe near it, which look well tage- 
ther. This Place ſuffered grievouſly by the Papiſts 
in the calamitous Year of 1643 1, who not contented with 
the cruel Deaths of N unden of Proteſtants at Down 
and Cafile- Iſland, purſued their Thirſt of Blood, and 
inhumanely — 300 of them, who fled hicher for 
Refuge. The Scene 1s happily changed, the Proteſtant 
Religion flouriſhes, and the Linen Manufacture accom- 
panies it; the fine Thread made here 1 Is in great De- 
—_— 
North of X mueagb, on the ide of the Lake of Strang. 
: ford, is Ringhaddy, noted now for its Oyſters ; but for- 
merly for its Caſtle, which, together with another Caſ. 
tle erected on the Iſle Scatrick not far off, formed two 
Places of Defence for thoſe Parts. More Northward 
ſtands Ringdufferin, a Houſe and Improvement of Fd. 
ward Bayly Eſq;: and next between that and Cumber, 
the Pariſh Church of Killinchy, ſeated on a high Hill, * 
and cherefore by ſome called in Jeſt, the Viſible Cburcb. 


© Barony of 82 0 P; . The Dako of Kinelearty | is bounded 
1 | Kinchearty on the N. and N. E, by the Barony of Caftle-Reagh 
= on the S. and S. E. by the Barony of Lecale, pou on | 
the Weſt by the Barony of Upper-Tveagh and part of 
the Barony of Lower-Tveagh, This Barony, as is be. 
fore ſaid, was the M. Cartane*s Country; the Chieftain 
ot which, Acholy M. Cartane, ſubmitted to Q. Elizab, 
aſter a Grant of ſome Intereſt herein was given to Sir 
Nich. Maiby. This Iriſh Captain was then able to 
: make do Foot, but no Horſe. 
© Ballne- Ballinebinch is the principal, and almoft only Place 
bi of any Note in this Barony, and ſtands near the Center 
of the County on a little River. Ir lies in the midſt 
of the great Roads leading from Lurgan, Dromare, 
Liburn, and Hilsborougb to Down-Patrick, and from 


thence 


„ 

thence to the Eaſtern Coaſts of the County. The 
Country about it is extremely Courſe, full of Rocks 
and Hills, which render all x: to 1t troubleſome 
and unpleaſant, and is juſtly complained of by Travel- 
lers, who can only hobble through the broken and nar- 
row Cauſeways : And from this terrible Condition of 
the Roads it has obtained the Name of Magberedroll, 


which it truly deſerves. As theſe Roads cannot be 


well repaired by the Statute or Day Labour of the 
Welders only, fo the Gentlemen of the County, who 
wiſh well to the Commerce of it, now think it worth 


their Attention to repair them by a County Charge, 


which has been done to good Advantage in other Pla- 
ces. However rough and unpromiling the Face of 
this Country may be, yet it is fully Peopled. The 


Vallies and Sides of the Hills produce Oats and Flax : 


in plenty, and the moraſs Grounds ſeldom. fail of yiel- 
ding a full Crop of Rye, the ſowing of which is 75 late 


more practiſed than formerly. Bat the ſtaple Com- 
is Linen Yarn, 
which is ſold at little Fairs here, in moſt Months of the + 
Fear. The Papiſts are numerous in this Pariſh, being 
reckoned at leaſt a thouſand Souls; which induced the 
Charter Society for promoting Proteſtant Schools to 
ſettle a WorkingSchool here on part of the Eſtate of Sir 


John Raudon. Twenty Popiſh Children of both Sees 
are on the Foundation; ſome of whom havin 


moqdity of this part of the Country 


g been 
tranſplanted from Schools in Munſter hither by appli- 


cation of their Parents, are conſtantly employed in uſeful 
Labour, particularly in Gardening and planting of Trees, 


to encourage which at this Place, ſome publick ſpirited 


Gentleman has lately given ten Guineas. Many Chil- 
dren have already gon out of this. School into the Fa- 
milies of Proteſtant Farmers and Linen Weavers "=D 
and, as their Parents find they are well treated, they 
willingly concur with the Views of the Society. The 


9 Maghere in i ſignifies a Field, as Droibbell, pronounced 
Drall, does difficult 3 which compounded imports the Field of 


Pariſh 


Diticulres 


ch. 


* 
Foeach. 


Mag brust. 
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Pariſh Church, and reſidentiary Houſe of the Vier « are 


a ſhort way from the School, and the Diſſenters have 
a Meeting- houſe at one end of the Town. The ſmall 


Lakes interſperſed in the Boſom of the Hills of this 


Country give riſe to many little Brooks and Rivers, 
and help to divert the weary Travellers Eyes as they 
paſs along theſe comfortleſs Roads. 
S. S. W. of this Place, on the ſkirts of a Mountain 


called Sheve-Croob, is an excellent chaly beo ſulphureous 
 Spaw, of which more hereafter, 


Two Miles S. S. E. of Ballinebincb is Marybrook, 


ſeated on a riſing Ground near a ſmall Lake, the Houſe 


of Mr. Hamilton Trayl; and two Miles to the Eaſt | 
Kilmore. 


of this, on the Verge of the Barony, Kilmore, a ſmall 
Village, ſtands on a rocky Ground near the River of 
Ballinehinch, which South of this Place falls into a Branch 
of the Lake of Strangford. On the ſame River, and 
| likewiſe cloſe to the Edge of the Barony, ſtands 
hoy. Annacloy South of Kilmore ; near which is Loughin- 
1 — and, a {mall Iſland in a Lake to which you have an 
Hand. 


 Seaferd. 


Entrance from the Land. In this Ifle ſtands the old 


Pariſh Church, which is now tranſlated to Seaford, the 
Seat of Matthew Ford Eſq; antiently called Neaghen. 
In this Neighbourhood the Diſſenters have a Meeting- 
houſe, and many Papiſts live above it in the Mountains. 
A Mile South of Seaford is Clough, a well laid out 


Village, wherein is a good Manſon-houſe of Francis 


Anneſiey Senr Eſq; near which is a Daniſh Rath ſur- 

rounded by a broad deep Foſle, and (which is ſomething 
ſingular) on the top of it a plain ſtrong Caſtle of n 1 
the Building of which 1 Is aſcribed to the Danes. 


Szcr. vn. The Barony of Upper Tveach is * * 
the largeſt Barony in this County. 
Country, has but few Plantations of Trees and Gentle- 
men's Seats in it, with which the lower Barony is well 
furniſhed ; yet it is fully peopled, and by means of 
Marle Culture abounds in Corn, chiefly Dim. The 


It is an open hilly 


whole Country looks beautiful from the rifing Grounds 


About two Miles 


in 


Male. 


1 1 


in time of Harveſt. It is bounded on the Eaſt by the 
Barony of Kinelearty and Dundrum Bay, on the South 


by the half Barony of Mourne, on the Weſt by Carling- 


ford Bay, the Narrow Water, part of the z of 


Louth and Armagh, and the New Canal, and on the 
North by the Barony of Lower Iveach ; which together 
with this Barony and the half Barony of Mourne, were 
antiently the Territories of the Magennis's, and a part of 


the old Dalaradia. It took the Name of /veachor Hy- 
veach, from Acbaius, in Iriſh called, Eachach, Grandfa- 


ther of King Coalbhaig before mentioned p. 74, as much 
as to ſay, the Territory of Eachach; for Hy in the Iriſb 
Language is a common Adhective denoting not only 


the Heads and Founders of Families, but alſo the 


Territories poſſeſſed by them, Tveach (including both 


5 Baronies) was otherwiſe called the Magennis's Country, 
as is ſaid, and in 


Family continued powerful, and from time ro time 


troubleſome enough until the Rebellion of 1641, the 
Conſequences of which put a final Period to their 
Greatneſs; and at preſent there are very few eſtated 
Men of their Name to be found through all their 
formerly large extended Territories. They began 
indeed to recover their Countenances in the Reign of 
the late King James II. as they would have done their 
Eſtates, if the Schemes of 1 Monarch for the De- 
ſtruction of the Proteſtant Religion, and the Liberties 
of the People, had taken effect; and had the Repeal 


of the Acts of Settlement and Explanation been carried 
into Execution. In the South and mountainous Parts 


remarkin 8. 


Queen Elizabeth's time was governed 
by Sir Hugh Magenis, the civileſt of all the Iriſh i in thole 
Parts. He was brought by Sir Nicholas Bagnal from 
paying the Tribute called Bonaught to the O Neils, 
andftook his Lands by Letters Patent from the Crown, 
to be held by Eugliſb Tenure to him and his Heirs 
He wore Engliſh Garments amongſt his own 
Followers every Feſtival Day; and was able to bring 
into the Field 60 Horſemen and near 80 Foot. This 


of this Barony are few Places to be met with worth 


of Edward Matthews Eſq; formerly belonging to Ma- 
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temarking. What relates to the Mountains ſhall be 
mentioned in a Chapter by itſelf. 
Neu-Caſtle, a Houſe and well improved Demeſne 


genis, Lord Iveach, was forfeited in the Rebellion of 
1641, and granted to William Hawkins of London Eſq; 
Great Grandfather to the preſent Robert Hawkins Ma- 


_ gill Eſq;; but through ſeveral Meſne Conveyances it 


now belongs to the ſaid Edward - Matthews. The 


_ Caſtle was built by Felix Magenis in the memorable 
Year 1588, as appears by an Inſcription on a Stone 
over the front Door. It was exceeding ſtrong ; but is 
now made a commodious dwelling Houſe, and is ſitu- 
ated on the verge of the Ocean, which waſhes the 


Foundations of ſome of the Out-Offices ; by which 
poſition when a ftrong Eaſterly Wind ſets in, the 


Leaves of the Trees in the Garden behind the Caſtle 


are moiſtned by the Spry of the Sea, and taſte ſaltiſh. 


It has an open Proſpect to the inland Country N. and 


W.; but the huge Mountain of Donard, not a Quar-. 
ter of a Mile from it bouads the View to the S. W. 


and at a Diftance ſeems as if it would tumble on it ; | 


from the top whereof a Brook iſſues, which in its De- 
ſcent forms as lovely a variety of Sheets and Caſcades 


as can be well imagined; after which it is loſt in the 


Sea, except a {mall Stream conveyed from it for Family 
Uſes, which, paſſing through the Brew-houſe and other 
Offices, ſupplies a Well in the Yard, in which Grauls 


a Species of ſmall Salmon (taken plentifully on this 


Coaſt in ſpring Tides) are kept for the Kitchen 
ſometimes more than a Week, and are thought to re- 


ceive a ſenſible Improvement by the freſh Water. 
Wuen the Tide is out three Miles of hard and ſmooth 


Sand afford in Summer a moſt delightful Airing, or, 
if the Wind blows freſh, the fame Advantage may be 


had in a Coney-Warren, ſheltered all round by riſing 


Hills, the Graſs and wild Herbs of which are kept | 


ſhorn as cloſe by the Rabbits as by a Scyth. The 


Tra affords plenty and — of Sea Fund, and ſuch 


= — 


Quanti- 
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Quantities of Sand Eels have ſometimes been taken on 
it, particularly in the late Seaſon of ſcarcity, that the 
Poor carried them away in Sack julls. Add hereur to = | 
the Benefits of the neighbouring Mcuntains, which — 
afford various kinds of wild Game, and particularly f 
the Heath -· powt in great plenty. 
On this Coaſt near Bealachaneir Paſs 1s a d:ep nar- "i 
row Cave, wrought by the Violence of the Surges into | 
a Rock of Flintz and on the Brow of the Hill not far | 
from it by the Sea fide is a large Hole, like the ſhaft | 
of a Mine, into which the Sea rolls underneath, called "> 
Armar*s-hole, from one James Armar, murdered here 
by his Son James about the Year 1701, who defervedly 
ſuffered for the Fact at the enſuing Aſſize. 
The Soil about Neu- Caſtle towards the Sea is ſandy, 
and abounds with Rabbits: More inward it is rocky 
and hard; but the Labour and marle Culture of the 
preſent Proprietor has already done much towards the 
Improvement of it. It is * for Health and 
old Age, of which many Inſtances might be given. 
Before we leave New-Caſtle we muſt not omit an In- 
ſtance of great Barbarity committed here in the Rebel 
lion of 1641, when an Engliſb Man, a Scotch Man,  - 
a2 Welch Man were impriſoned in the Stocks, and obli- 
ged by their mercileſs Enemies to fit on raw Hides 
without Precches, and kept in that condition ſo long, 
till their Jo'nts rotted, and the Foot of one of them, 
when they were hanged, fell off by the Ancle. . 
About three Miles South of New-Caſtle, near the ol 
| edge of this Barony, and that of the half Barony of | | 
Mourne, is the Paſs of Bealach a-neir, I or Ballyonery, Bealach-as « | 1 
infamous for the murders of the Proteſtants of Newry, mir | 
(as will be related hereafter), who were left here expoſed 
and mangled without the Rights of Burial. + 
Upwards of two Miles N. W. of New-Caltle ſtands 


Briansf ord or Tullamore, near which on the ſkirts of 2 
Ad. 


+ Bealach in Lis n a Path or A ; fo that Bealach-a- 
2etr is the Path Way or Gap to the Mountain of Neir, which hangs 
over it, naw * into Bullion. 

F 0 1 Sliev- neir 


A Mabera. 


Caſtle- 


Us |] 
Sliev- neir and Sliev-ſnavan (Mountains ſo called) the 
Lord Limerick has two Deer Parks (remarkable for ex- 
cellent Veniſon,) or rather one divided into two by a 
Wall carried through the middle of it, finely wooded, 
cut into Ridings and Viſtoes, and watered by a River 


running through it in a channel of Rocks and Preci- 


pices, which paſſes under a Bridge of hewn Stone, from 
whence are beautiful Proſpects of the Sea. 

A MileE. of Briansſord, in the Road to Dundrum, at 
Mahera, are the Ruins of an old Church where is a 
noted burial Place; and near it formerly ſtood an high 
round Tower, which about thirty Years ago was over- 
turned by a violent Storm, and lay at length and entire 
on the Ground, like a huge Gun, without breaking to 
Pieces; ſo wo derfully bard and binding was the Ce- 
ment in this Work. 


Caſtie-Vellen, now changed into Caſtle William, near 


2 two Mile North of Briansford, is the Head of a Manor, 


| 
N . 
1 
| 6 . 


elcand formerly, when the Houſe was ſtanding, one of tbe 
Tg x rats of the Family of Magenis, now of Francis An- 


8 Junr. Eſq; . It 1s pleaſantly ſituated on the fide 
of a ſmall Lake, called after the Name of the Place. 


A Mountain, part of the Manor, cloathed with Wood, 
and a good Proſpect of the Sea to the South, enliven 

the natural wild Beauties around it. The Pariſh Church 
of Drums lan is N. W. of Caſtle-Vellen about three 


Miles, and is remarkable for little elſe than a Stone-Croſs, 


erefted : about thirty Feet from the Church Door, com- 

poſed of one intire courſe gritty Stone fixed in a Pedeſtal 

three Feet and a half ſquare. and four Feet above the 
ſurface. The Shaft or Croſs part is ten Feet high, 


one Foot thick, and eighteen Inches broad. The want 


of Letters on it, and the courſencls of the Work ſhew 


its Antiquity, North of Drumgoolan the Country is 


Courſe and Mountainous, and more employed in Gra- 


Zing than Tillage. For at the Bottoms, and in the 


Bof em of the large extended Mountains called Shev- 


Croob, Sliev- na boil- -Trogh, and other Mountains here- 
abouts, 


* lage were diſcovered three Urns in fo many ſmall ſtone 


E by Sir Marmaduke Whitchurch, who removed into Tre- 


: TT 2 
abouts, are to be ſeen more black Cattle than in any 


other part of the County, 
Banbridge, a Village fo called from a ſtone Bridge a 

built here over the River Ban, ſtands near the Northern 

Edge of the Barony, where ſome of the greateſt Fairs 

for Linen Cloath are held five Times a Year, con- 

ſtantly attended by Factors from England. Many Pro- 

teſtants, eſpecially Diſſenters, have ſettled near this 

Place, where they have a Meeting-houſe. Near the Vil- 


| Cheſts under a Karne or heap of Stones; but no men- 
tion is (e) made either of the Contents found in them, C Bp. of 


or the time of the Diſcovery. The Turnpike Roads — 


from Newry to Belfaſt and Randaiſtown divide here x; | 722) 

in two Branches; that to Belfaſt proceeds to Dromore, p. 1399. 

and from thence to Hilsboroug h and Lisburn; the other 
by Magberelin, Moyra, and ſo to Autrim. A little 

North of Banbridge you have the Pariſh Church and 
Vicarage Houſe of Sea Patrick; and three Miles Eaſt 

of it on the edge of the Barony ſands the n Church 

and Vicarage Houſe ot Garvaghy. 

From Banbridge to Loughbricklan 8. W. may be Lgh- 
reckoned. two Miles, It is a Village confiſting of © alle, 
one broad Street, at the South End of which is the Pa- 

riſh Church ſaid to be rebuilt by Dr. Taylor, Biſhop of 

Dromore, ſoon after the Reſtoration. It formerly ſtood ; 

at Ag baderig, half a Mile N. W. of this Place, where 
the Ruins are now to be ſeen; and the Pariſn yet bears 
that Name; but the Site of the Church was changed 


land in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth to cloath the 
Army, and had Loughdricklan and other Lands granted _ 
to him in Debenture for that ſervice. He irik made 

this a Town by encouraging Proteſtants to ſettle in it, 

and alſo built a ftrong Houle near it on the Edge of a 
Lake, the Ruins of which ſtill remain. His only 
Daughter and Heireſs married Edward T revor, Lord 

Viſcount Dungannon. This Town 1s a great thorough 

Fare, and the Turnpike Road from Dublin to Belfaſt 

"3 2 * 


= | 
1 Scar vag h- 
vi Bridge, 


Houſe and 
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paſſes through a red Bog near it; the Benefit of which 
all Perſons cannot but be ſenſible of, the Road being 
thereby conſiderably ſhortned, and two uncomfortable 
ſteep Hills avoided. That Body of Engliſh Forces 
which were quartered in this part of — North A“. 
1690 had their firſt Rendezvous here under King 
William, who encamped within a Mile of the Town, 
His Majeſty and Prince George of Denmark lay in the 
Camp, extended in two Lines, the Horſe in one, 


and the Foot in the other, as far as Scarvagh and 


Pointz's Paſſes. Theſe Places, which in the Rebellion 
of 1641 were infamous for the Murder of Numbers of 


Proteſtants flying for their Lives, will now tranſmit 


to future Ages a more pleaſing Memorial of another 


Nature, viz. The firſt aſſembling of the Engliſh Army 


conducted by King Villiam tor the Relief of ſome of 


the Poſterity of thoſe very Proteſtants, who were not 
far trom the ſame Fate in 1688. Marle lately diſco- 


vered in this part of the Country begins to enrich the 


Farmer's Grounds, and the Linen Manufacture enables 
them to pay their Rents. Loughbricklan takes its Name 
from a fmail Lake covering about 90 Acres, and ſtan. 


ding South of the Town, called Loughörictlan *, i. e. 


the Lake of ſpeckled Trouts, with which it formerly 


abounded, till the Spawn of Pikes, finding a Paſſage 
into the Lake, multiplied ſo exceedingly, that they 


have almoſt deſtroyed the whole Breed. 


North Weſt of L about two Miles is a 


ſtanding A on a riſing Ground near the ne- 


Canal and Scarvagh-Bridge, where the ſaid Canal paſſes 
under two large Arches lately built. Mr. Reily has a 


view of forming a Village near this Bridge, where Coal- 
yards and Store-houſes are preparing, and for this end 


has obtained a Patent for Fairs and Markets, There 
is a Salt Work here carried on in Partnerſhip between 


* Preac in Vis ſignifies a Trout, from Breach, ſpeckled, or 
Mr, 


party Coloured, and Za bears rhe Sexe of fult: 


good Improvement of Mr. Jobn Reily, 


. 1 
Mr. Reily, Mr. Cherry, and Mr. Steers of Liverpool, 
the latter of whom has the Salt Rock in his own Land, 
and ſends the ſame by Water Carriage to Scarvagh. 
Though the Salt made here is of a beautiful Co- 
lour, and exceeds moſt pounded Salt in fineſs, yet it 
cannot be expected but that their produce muſt be leſs 
than if they wrought with Sea Water. Formerly there 
were three incumbred Paſſes through Boggs, Woods, 
and moraſſy Grounds in this Neighbourhood, affording 
a bad and dangerous Communication between thoſe 
parts of the Counties of Armagh and Down, called 
Scarvagh Paſs , Pointz's alias Fenwick's Paſs, and 
Lone Paſs alias Tuſcas Paſs, in Irith Paſs Turriſhane. 
The firſt of theſe Paſſes is Northward of Fenwick's or 
Pointz's Paſs upwards of two Miles and a half, and 
Northward of Newry eight ; the ſecond is Northward : 
of Lamb's or Tuſcan Paſs about two Miles and a half 
alſo ; and the third is Northward of Newry upwards of 
three Miles. A Caſtle was formerly erefed at each 
of theſe Paſſes, and the Stumps of thoſe of Pointz's and 
_ Tuſcan Paſs ſtill remain; but that at Scarvagh Paſs is 
_ utterly deſtroyed. Almoſt Midway between Scarvagh 
Paſs and Fenwick Paſs is a ſmall Lake called Lough- 
Shark, from an Abundance of Pike, often known by 
the Name of the Shark, found in it; and another called 
 Lough-Dian of imaller Dimenſions than the former, - 
but both lying near the Bank of the new Cana! 
Donoghmore, a Pariſh Church, ſtands Eaſtward of Danogh- 
Tuſcan Paſs near three Miles, and is about Midway e. 
between Lovgbbricklan and Newry. It was built by the 
Encouragement and Bounty of the late Lord Primate, 
and was conſecrated on the 8th of September 1741. 
This Pariſh, which bounds the Lordſhip of Newry, 
will ever be infamous for the mercileſs Burchery of a 
great Number of Triſþ Proteitants in 1612. The © 


＋ Scarwagh Paſe was antiently called Bealach- Ultag "þ or the 
3 Path of 2 and is ſo termed in the Journal of a March of the 
Lord Deputy Firz-Waters againſt the Iflanders of the North 
4.1556, = N 8. in the College Library. E. 3. 18. 5 
— Papiſts 


lard. 
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Papiſts had not long broke out into Rebellion in the 
neighbouring Counties, before their Companions in 
Blood gathered together in this Pariſh at Ghz or 


- Glynwood, an antient Manor of the Family of Magenis, 


now of William Innys a Minor, welt of this Church; 
where in the Covert of the Thicket, like ravenous 
Wolves, they flew upon their Prey, and maſſacred 
upwards of twelve hundred defenceleſs naked Proteſ- 
tants. This, with other Inſtances of inhumane Barba- 
rities, which Multitudes ſuffered in divers parts of the 
Kingdom, drew from the Pen of an honourable Hiſto- 


Ten- rian (f) then in high Station in Ireland, the following 


of Ii 


Rebellion, 
P- 100. 


54 Hiſt. Reflection. If we look (ſays he) into the ſufferings 


e of the firſt Chriſtians under the Tyranny and cru! 
&« Perſecutions of the Heathen Emperors, we ſhall 
not certainly find any one Kingdom, though of a 
« far larger extent than Ireland, where more Chriſtians | 

« ſuffered, or more unparalleled Crieities were acted 

„within the ſpace of the firſt two Months after the 

e breaking out of this Rebellion.“ Part of theſe 
were the unhappy Sufferers at Glynwood, whoſe Perſe- 
cutors hoped to leave neither the Name nor Poſterity 
of a Proteſtant behind them: But their Hopes, God be 
praiſed, are fully blaſted ; for the Proteſtants in this ſingle 


_ Pariſh are eſtimated at more than one Thouſand, and 


the Papiſts not eight Hundred; and to forward: the Con- 


verſion of the latter, a private Gentleman of this Pariſh 


2 


has beftowed a Houſe and ſome Acres of Land upon 
a Proteſtant Schoolmaſter, to encourage him to teach 


the poor Children the Principles of the Proceſtant Re- 


ligon. 


near ſeven Eaſt of Newry, appears on an Eminence, 


having four great ſtrait Roads leading up to it, and 


centring in the Town, It is built on a Freeſtone 
Rock of a firm cloſe Grit, fit for Building, with which 
the adjacent Lands abound, and is eafily cut into 
Squares, Pillars, Urns and Vaſes. The Sand raiſed out 


af the Quarries is of excellent Uſe In Garden Walks, 


being 


"Rathfryland, four Miles S. E. of Donogbmore, and I 


171 

beingalways dry and of a bright Colour. At one end of 
the Street is a ſmall decent Church, built and furniſhed 
with ſuitable Ornaments by Fobn and Robert Hawkins 
Magill Eſqrs, to the latter of whom the Caſtle, Manor, 
and Lands about it belong; and here the Diſſenters 
have a Meeting-houſe, and a little South of the Town 
is a ſmall Horſe Courſe. On the Summit of the Hill 
are the Ruins of an old Caſtle, antiently one of the 
Manſion Houſes of the Magents's, Lords Iveach; whom 
the O Neill's, after the Example of the more powerful 
Triſb Septs, cruelly oppreſſed by an Exaction impoſed 
at Pleaſure, called, Box AHT ＋ This Caſtle was a 
much larger Building than what it now appears to be, 
having been pulled down by Mr. Hawkins, the firſt 
Proteſtant Proprietor of it after the Rebellion of 1641; 
with the Materrals whereof he built the Inn and other 

| Houſes in the Town. Lifize, a neat Improvement, is 
at the Foot of the Hill Northward, and upwards of a 
Mile N, E. Ballyroney, a fair Plantation of young For- 
reſt Trees near the Verge of a pleaſant Lake, called, 
Ballyroney Lake, the Property of Mr. Jobn Forſyth, a 
——_ 
A little South of Rathfryland the Mountains of 
 Tveach begin to rear their lofty Heads, and, except a fem 
diſperſed Villages, little occurs remarkable until you 


come to Roſe- Trevor, upwards of ſeven Miles to the Robe 
S. W. This Place was ſo called from an Heireſs, vor. 


| whoſe Name was Roſe, that married into the Family | 


of the Trevors; and was the Scat of the Trevors, Viſ- 
counts Dungannon, a Title now extinct. It is a ſmall 
Village, ſeated on Carlingford Bay, yet well defended 
from the ſeverity of th: Winds and open Sca; and 
here Robert Roſs Eſq; has a large good old Houſe, 
and well planted Demeſne. The high Mountains above 
it, and with well grown Oaks, and at the 


"A There were two 13 of this ExaQion, iz. | Bonagbt borr, 
or the great Bonaght, being free Quarter at Diſcretion or in Specie, 
and Bonaght-beg, or the leſſer 22 being a Commutation for it 
in Maney or Proviſions, 


Bottom 


Tres 


| 
vZ 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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Bottom an Arm of the Sea, forming a nob'e Baſon 
afford an agreeable Proſpect. At the lower end of the 
Village is a ſmall Kay for Ships, which ride at Anchor 
with a few Yards of the Shore; aud here is alſo a 
Salt Work, and a Pottery for white Earthen Ware, - 
made of the Fne Clay found near Carrichfergus, and 
frequently exported to foreign Parts. 

Near Roſe- Trevor at Kilbroney ſtands the old Pariſh 
Church; but a new one is now built in the Town; and 
North of it about two Miles is the Church of Cionallan, 
near which the Incumbent Dr. Jaſbua Pullein has a 
few Years ſince built a handſome Parſonage Houſe, 
called Marley,, from the Advantages he has had in 
Improvements by Marle lately found thereabouts in 
Plenty. Two Miles from hence is Mount-Hall, the 
Seat and Improvement of Roger Hall Eſq;z and about 
two Miles E. of Newry, Crobane, that of Mr. Wallis. 

Half a Mile E. of Newry are the Rocks of Creeve, 

of which ſee hereafter in — Chapter of Foſſils. Here 
are the Remains of an old Chappel, whoſe Name is 


4 A little further and more than a Mile E. of 1 


| Newry is Crown bridge, fo called from a Daniſh Rath 5 


ſeated in the Neighbourhood; and Southward of the 


Mount on a little Hill, at the North End of a ſmall 
Lake, called Derictelagb, are the Ruins of the Chappel 


of 7. emple-Gaurin, which in the Info Dalect ſignifies 5 


5 Goats Church. 


| Newry, though not the Shire Town of the County, 


5 F is "a molt conſiderable for Trade and Compaſs in 
it. It ſtands 47 Miles diſtant from Dublin, and is 


yy I ͤ ———————  - K— ů¶—³Ü¹ _ 


i . on a River, called, after its Name, the Newry 
Water, which is a Boundary Weſtward to a part of 
this Barony. The Situation of this Town is but in- 
different, though healthy, being ſpread along the ſide of 
aſteep Hill, occaſioned (as is probable) from the follow- 
ing Cauſes. As it was a ccnſiderable Paſs leading through 
the Bogs and Mountains between Dundalk and theſe 
Eaſtern Parts of Ulfer, with which at that time there 
was no other Communication by Land, the Exgliſb 
. erected 
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erected ſome Caſtles here as a neceſſary Security to com- 
mand the Head of the Bridge, under the Protect ion of 
which the Town took its riſe, Add to this the Reſort 
to its Harbour, in order to ſecure the infant Settlements of 
the Engliſh early planted in this Country by John de 


Curcey, and the Advantage of a ſumptuous Abby foun- 
ded here not many Years before the Arrival of the Eng- 
lib. The Town is almoſt ſurrounded by Mountains and 
rocky Hills, except to the North and North-Weſt, 
where a Proſpect opens into a good Country, through 
which the new Canal is now carried. At the Bottom of 
it runs the Newry-Water, over which are two handſome 
Stone Bridges, one on the Dublin Road of ſix Arches, 
and the other in the Way to Armagb of ten. It has 
the Benefit of a large weekly Market on every Thurſday, 
a good Market-Houſe, and two Fairs in the Year ; and 
: * Turnpike Road leading from Dublin to Belfaft, Au- 


trim and Armagh paſs through it, where is alſo the low- 


eſt Lock of the new Canal promoted by Parliamentary 
Encouragement for the Benefit of the inland Naviga- 
tion, the Courſe of which will be deſcribed 1 in its proper 
Place. 
As a Town of: any Conſequence, it owes its Riſe to 
Sir Niche las Bagnal, Knight Marſhall of Ireland, who 
with excellent Conduct did many memorable Exploits 
here: He re-edified the Town, and erected the Church, 
on the Outſide of the Steeple wheredf we find the Date 
(1578) cut in Stone, with the Bagnal's Arms; about 
which Time he built a ſtrong Caſtle for the Defence of 


the Town. At his coming into theſe Parts, he found 


the Lordſhips of Newry and Mourne altogether waſte, 
and Shane G. Neil — * within leſs than a Mile ot 
Newry, at a Caſtle called Fedom, ſuffering no Subject ro 
travel from Dundalk Northward ; but after the Build. 
ings and Fortifications made by the ſaid Bagnal, all the 


Paſſages were laid open, and much of the Country _ 


adjacent reduced to Civility, Here an Abby of 
Ciſtercian Monks was founded in the Year 1 157 by 


Maurice * King © of Ireland, and placed 
under 
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under the Invocation of St. * St. Patrick, at St. 


Benediſt, the Endowments of which were confirmed by 
Hugh de Lacy, Earl of Ulſter, A. D. 1237. It was 
called the Abby of Newry,in Latin Nevoracenſe Monaſte- 
rium, and in the Foundation Charter Var Cyn trafta * 
1. e. the flouriſhing Head of a Tew- Tree; and that 
the Place took its Name from Yew- Trees is confirmed 
be a current Tradition of the Natives, who ſay, that 
two large Yew-Trees formerly grew within the Pre- 
cincts of this Abby; from whence it was called in the 
barbarous Latin of that Age, Monaſterium de viridi ligno, 
and in Iriſh, Na Für, of the Yew-Trees, and in antient 
Writings the Appellation of it is for the moſt part plu- 
rally, viz. the Newrys, It is ftill freſh in the Memo- 
| Ties of ſome antient Inhabitanis of the Town, that in the 
Year 1688, certain Engliſß Soldiers, in burging their 
Dead, diſcovered in the S. E. Quarter of the Abby 

the Stumps of ſome Trees of fine Wood, and without 


| regard «© the Place, rooted up and converted them to 
ſeveral domeſtick Utenſils, the Wood being red, and 


bearing a fine Poliſh. A mitred Abbat formerly poſ- 
ſeſſed the Lordſhips of Newry and Mourne, and exer- 


| Ciſed therein Epiſcopal Juriſdiction, which, after the 
Diſſolution of the Abby, was done by the Temporal 


Proprietor z and at preſent Robert Needbam Eſq;, to 


whom the Town and Manors belong, being one of the 


Coheirs by the Female Line to Sir Nicholas Bagnal en- 
Joys an exempt Epiſcopal Juriſdiftion within the faid 


Manors, and the Sea! of his Court is a mitred Abbat 


in his Abe, fitting in a Chair, and ſupported by two 
 Yew-Trecs, with this Inſcription. viz. Sigillum exemp- 
te Juriſdictionis de viridi ligno, alias, Newry et Mourne. 
The Arms uſed by the Bagnal Family were the ſame 
wich the fe of the Court. Some Remains of the Chap- 
=_ of this Ret: zious Houſe were ſtanding til very lately. 


--\"P Ther 266 Jur ſignifies in old hip Aa Yew- Tree, Cyn, a | 
Head, and trace, Scrength. 


This 


This Abby was e into a Collegiate Church 
for ſecular Prieſts by King Henry the 8th. A. D. 1543. 
at the Suit of Sir Arthur Magenis, who was at the tame 
time Knighted, and received 501 of the King's Boun- 
ty; but a few Years after it was totally diſſolved, and 
granted by King Edward the 6th to the ſaid Mai ſhall 
Bagnal, who made it his Dwelling-Houſe, and fon at- 
ter built and fortified the Town, ſtrengthning ic with 
ſeveral Caſtels, of which ſome (till remain and are inha- 


bited. Mr. 1 s Caſtle was the Houſe (f the Ab- 


bat, and is a very old Building. Lord Hilſborough's 
_ Caſtle was erected by one Crelly in the Reign of Queen 
_ Elizabeth, part of the Town and ſome Lands near it be- 
ing reſerved to Crelly in the Patent paſſed to Bagnal, to 
whom and his Heirs Crelly was obliged to pay a Chiefry 
of 31, 5s. — a Year, This Intereſt was purchaſed 
from the Heirs of Crelly by Mr. Hill, Father to the late 
Lord Hilsborough. Theſs Caſtles and the Houſes of the 
Town are built with a very durable Fire-Stone, which is 
eaſily ſquared and hewed, and has been an Encourage- 
ment to building, there being good 9 of that ſort 
in the Neighbourhood. | 
At one end of the Town, ſeated on an Eminence, 
| ſtands a good Church 90 Feet by 28 in the clear, ex- 
| cluſive of a Veſtry Room 20 Feet ſquare, which was 
the Place of Sepulture for the Bagnal Family; all which, 
together with the Steeple, were erected by the ſaid Sir 
Nicholas. It was ruined in the Rebellion of 164 f, yet not 
ſo but that the Steeple and Walls remained intire. Af- 
ter the Reſtoration, one half of the Church only was co- 
vered, together with the Veſtry or Court Room. A. 
bout the Year 1720, the other half of it was repaired, 
and in the Year 1729 it was raiſed fix Feet higher to 
make room for a Gallery for the Reception of a larger 


Congregation, which the former Heighth of the Walls 


would not admit. Theſe ſeveral Alterations ſhew the 

Increaſe of this Town from Time to Time, eſpecially 

in Proteſtant Inhabitants of the Church of [relaud. Not 

far from the Church is a Preſbyterian Mscting- dee” 
— 
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and in another Part of the Town a Maſs-Houſe lately 
erected, and a Latin School near the Road to Roſetre. 
vor; Which is not endowed with any Sallary; but Mr. 
Needbam gave the Ground on which the School- Houſe 
ſtands in the Year 1735, and contributed with the In- 
| habitants half the Expence of building it. There is a 
Scheme on Foot for ęrecting Alms-houſes in the Town 
for the Reception of ſix reduced Proteſtant Families of 
the Pariſh ; to which Purpoſe Mr. Needbam has appro. 
priated a Lot of Ground near the Church for the Term 
of 99 Years, of the Value of Ten Pounds per Annum, 
and a Fund for executing the Defign is for the moſt 
Part raiſed. bd 5 i 
Newry is a Burrough Town, and ſends to Parliament 
two Burgeſſcs, of whom the Inhabitants (vulgarly called 
Pot-Wallpers) who pay Scot and Lot, are the Electors, 
and the Seneſchal of the Manor the Returning Officer, 
Being a Frontier Town, it was often expoſed to the Ra- 
vages of Enemies; but in the Intervals of Peace, and 
by its own happy Situation for Trade, it as often revi- 
ved; fo that before the Rebellion of 1641 it was ina 
flouriſhing Condition ; but was then deſtroyed by the 
Trib, who exerciſed numberleis Cruelties ® on the Pro- 
teſtant Inhabitants, It was ſurprized by Sir Con Ma- 
genis at the firſt breaking out of that infamous Rebel- 

lion, and continued ten Weeks in his Poſſeſſion, when 
it was retaken by the Lord Canway. During this Pe- 
riod the Proteſtant 'Townſmen ſuffered the common Ca- 
lamities of War in a high Meaſure, ſuch as Ranſackings, 
Plunderings, Impriſonments, Miſery, Hunger and Cold, 


2 oOrigin:I Depoſitions of the Inhumane Barbarities of the % 
in the Rebellion of 1641 are extant in M. S. in 33 Vols. Folio in 


= the Library of the College of Dablin, taken by virtue of a Royal 


Commiſſion ; which would afford uſeful and plentiful Materials for 


compiling a Martyrology of Proteſtants at that Period, There has 


been often occaſion to quote theſe Depoſitions in this Surrey; and 
therefore, wherever any of theſe Cruelties are mentioned let the 
Reader once for all conclude, that they are cited from the ſaid 


by 


TS 

by which many periſhed. But theſe were only ſlender 
| Misfortunes, it compared to the Sufferings of others. 
For in January that Year Mr Tudge, Miniſter of News 
ry, and Chaplain to Sir Arthur Tirringbam, Lieutenant 
Hugb Trevor and his Wife, Mr. Weſton and others, to 
the Number of twenty four Proteſtants (ſome ſay fifty) 
were made Priſoners by Sir Conn Magennis, and ſent 
from Newry to Carlingford, in order to be imbarqued for 
Dublin, as he pretended. But waiting for a Wind, 
Michael Garvy, then Subſherift of the County of Down, 
came with a Warrant from Sir Conn, impowering him 


to carry them over to Green 1ſlanc, at the Mouth of 


Carlingford Bay, and from chence toconvey them (as 


be pretended) to Down, in order to exchange them for 


| ſome /rifþ Priſoners, But no ſooner were they brought 
to Newcaſtle, about nine Miles ſhort of Down, than Sir 
Conn met them, and the next Day cauſed them to be 
ſent back from thence a few Miles into a Wood, called 
the Paſs of Bealachaneir, alias Ballyonery, where they 


were moſt barbarouſly cut, ſlaſhed, hacked, and at 
length hanged by George Ruſſel of Rathmullen, and di: 


vers of his Aſſiſtants, inſtigated and commanded by Sir 
Conn. Two of the Examinants, in Proof of this inhu- 
mane Action, add further, that Sir Conn falling ſick, 
and lying on his Death bed, conceited that Mr. Tudge 
would require his Blood at his Hands, and was ftill in his 
Sight, and often willed his Friends to take away Mr. 
Tucdge, as if he had ſeen him; for that he thought he 
was come to fetch him away; and he left Direction 


with his Friends, that no more Proteſtants ſhould = 


be flain but in Battle, dying in that raving Condi- 


tion. They add, that the Viſcounteſs of Iueagb was fo 


cruel againſt the Engliſh and Scottiſh Proteſtants of Neu- 


ry, that ſhe often expreſſed her Reſentment againſt the 

Soldiers for not putting them all to death. Many other 
inhumane Barbarities were committed on the Engliſb 

Inhabitants of this Place; but Peace being reſtored with 

the Royal Family, the Town recovered greatly between 

_ that Period and the Revolution; when it ſuffered a new 

| — | Ca. 


Barony 4 
"; 


a foeach. 
and part of the Barony of Kinelearty, on the South by 


Hils bo- 


rough, 
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Calamity, being burned down by the Duke of Berwick 
A. 1689. on his Re: reat to Dundalk from Duke Schom- 
bers and the * Army, who on their Approach 
found it in Flamss, a ſquare Caſtle or two, and five or 
ſix Houſes only eſcaping, which the Ir: had not Time 


to deſtroy. Since the Settlement of the Kingdom in 


1691, it is greatly improved in Trade, Inhabitants and 


Buildings, and is now in a thriving Condition, being 
the largeſt and moſt trad.ng Town in the County, and 


is ſtill likely to improve further by the Conveniency of 
the New Canal. The Stage- Coaches from Dublin to 


Belfaft, and back again, lodge here twice a Week, and 


for the Summer Seaſon a flying Coach is ſupported, that 


carries Paſſengers from thence to Dublin in a Day, and 
back again on another, It is ſaid, that the Lordſhip of 
Newry formerly claimed the Privilege of a Palatinate; 

but at Preſent it is lubject to the Sheriff of the County. 


SE T. VIII. The Barony of Lower-Iveach i is boun- 
ded on the North by the County of Antrim and part of 
Lough-Neagh, on the Eaſt by the Barony of Caſtlereagh, 


the Barony of Upper-Tueach, and on the Weſt by the 


County of Armagb, and a part of the new Canal. Moſt 
of this Barony, and eſpecially the North part of it, is ful- 
ly inhabited, the Lands fertile and well improved, Til- 
lage and the Linen Manufacture carried on in it to great 
Perfection, and the Induſtry of the Inhabitants rewarded 0 
by the Fruitfulneſs of the Country. 5 


Ia this Barony was an antient Territory called Kilwar- 


þ lin, the Chicttaia whereof in the Reign of Q. Elizabeth, 
was by Surname M. Swine Me Rery, who then fubmuted 
to the Queen, but beiore yielded Bonarht to the O. Neals | 

of Claneboy. He was able to bring into the Field twelve 


Horſe and eighty Foot 
The Entrance into this Barony on che N. E. fide from 
the County of Antrim from Lisburn, is by Coſlet's Bridge, 


__ over a ſ1-4/. River called Garriclogh River, that riſes 
out of Long . Heney, hom whence palin by Carnbaue 


S. W. 
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S. W. in about two Miles you come to Hilſborough, a 


Town finely ſituated on a healthy gravelly Soil, in view 
of Lisburn, Belfaft, the Bay and Town of Carrickfer- 
gus, and commanding a great Extent of Proſpect into 
a well improved Country. It is a Market and a Bur- 
rough Town, of which a Sovereign is the chief Magi- 
ſtrate, who with twelve Burgeſſes elect their Repreſen- 
tatives in Parliament. 3 
In this Place are the Ruins of a noble large Houſe, 
built within the Area of a regular Fortification, which 
is now intirely demoliſhed, having been burned down 
by an accidental Fire, and in the room of it two large 
Squares erected at great Expence, deſigned by the 
late Lord Hilſborough for Barracks. The preſent Right 
Honourable Lord intends (as we hear) to build a new 
Manſion Houſe on the ſame Site, and has fixed on a 
Plan for a new Town to be built in the Form of a large 
Square, with a ſtately Market Houſe in the Center; 
to ſettle in which great Encouragement will be given 
to Linen Manufacturers. His Lordſhip has already 
| erected two Ranges of commodious Houſes, to each of 
which are annexed a Garden and Park of five Acres, 
with Ground for Bleach Greens at a convenient Diſtance, 


and plenty of Firing in the adjacent Mofſes. A very 
expenſive Brewery, with Malt Houſes, conſiſting of two 
large Squares, was erected by the late Lord, contiguous 


to the Town, which hitherto has not been converted to 
US. Oo Oy 
In digging the Foundation for a Linen ManufaQtury 
Houſe, a great Number of pieces of Silver of the Coi- 
nage of Queen Flizabeth, K. James I. and Charles I. 


| were thrown up, ſuppoicd to have been buried there in 


the War of 1641. In this Town K. William the 3d, 
the glorious A flerter of our Liverties. ſoon after his 
landing at Carrickferzus, halted two Nights, and from 
hence gave O: ders to his Army to take the Field, and 
march to Dundalk. The Maje-Courſe, a Place ſet apart 
tor the publick Diverſions of Horſc- racing, is upwards 
of a Mile North of the Town, ncar the Banks - the 

| ver 


— 
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River Lagan. A riſing Hill in the middle of the 
- Courſe, . two Miles in Circumference, gives the 
Spectators a full View of the whole Field; and on the 
Top of the Hill a wooden Tower is erected, open on 
all Sides, for Spectators to fit in, and view the Courſe. 

This Town, and the Pariſh wherein it ſtands, was 
antiently called Crumlin; but changed its Name to 
 Hilsborough from the Family of the Hills, one of whom, 
Sir Moſes Hill Kt. ſettled here in the Reign of King 
James the Firſt, and became poſſeſſed of a very conſi- 
derable Eſtate in this Country. The Pariſh Church an- 
tiently ſtood near the Bridge at the Entrance into the 
Town, and is now in Ruins; but was in the Year 1662 


tranſlated by Colonel Artbur Hill to a more commodious 


Place for the Inhabitants in the Town, and a new ſpa- 
cious well contrived Building erected, on a riſing 


Ground, in the Form of a Croſs, and dedicated to St. 


Malachias ; at the Weſt Entrance whereof is a hand- 
ſome Gothick Portal. In the Body of the Church is 
erected a Monument fix Feet high and two Feet broad, 
the Plate of which is white Halian Marble, bordered 
with black Jriſb Marble, and on it the following In- 
| ſcription to the * of a x worthy Clergyman lately 7 
1 deceaſed, ViZ. 5 . 


Underneath . 
Lieth inferred the Body of the Reverend John Leathes, 
A Gentleman of a a blameleſs Life, 


And innocent Converſation, 


Exemplary for every Virtue which can recommend a Cler- — + 


yman, 
Every Grace which can adorn a Chriſtian. = 
Without Art or Oſtentation to appear what be was not, 
. Modeſty concealed from the N. orld what he re- 
ally was, 
Learned in bis Profeſſion 
Moderate in bis Deſires, 
Temperate in bis Enjoyments, 
Humble in his Deportment, 3 
= Gl Peaceable 
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Peaceable in his Diſpoſition, 
Patient in Afﬀiittions 
Having never wronged any Man, be needed not to rulers 
Fourfold 3 
But he really did bequeath half of bis Goods to the Poor 
at his Death, 
To whom be had conſtantly given a fourth Part of bis 
yearly Income in his Life. 
I here the good Man's Heart always was there be laid 28 
his Treaſure alſo. 
5 Daniel Muſſenden of Belfaſt Merchant 
Erefted this Monument to preſerve the Memory and 
Example of his Friend. 
Reader, lead the Life of this Righteous Man, and thy A 
laſt End ſhall be like bis, Peace. 
He died December the 22d. 17 37» Aged 70 Years. 


Anabil Church, three Miles S. E. of Hillsborough, dual. 
has been lately built at the Expence of Archdeacon 
Thomas Smith, Rector of the Pariſh, and it was conſe- 

crated on St. Peter's Day 1741. There is but one 
Popiſh Family in this whole Pariſh, all the reſt of 

| the Inhabitants being Conformiſts or Diſſenters A large 
Bog near this Church abounds with Grouſe, green 
Plover, wild Geeſe in Winter, Ducks, Snipes, Cur- 
lieus, Godwits, and Plenty of Hares. Quarries of the 
Grit kind of Stone have been dug up in the ſame Bog, 
and in the Weſt Ditch of the Church Yard a Pair of 

Querns or Handmills of nine Inches diameter, Am- 
munition Balls of about one Pound in ſize, and half a 
ſmall hollow Ball, like a Grenado, were found in the 
Lands bordering the Church; from whence ſome have 
conjectured, that the old Church and Church Yard 
here were formerly uſed in troubleſome Times as a 
Place of Sirength ; though theſe Things might have 
been dropped there in the Rout of an Army, and 
poſſibly in that of Sir Phelimy O Neill at Lisburn in 
1641, when he was obliged to throw his two F eld 


Pieces into the River Lagan. 
8 : Though 


tw 


Though there is but one Family of papiſts in Ana- 
hilt, yet in the neighbouring Pariſh of Dromarab there 
are great Numbers, by computation, about goo Souls 
of that Perſuaſion, The old Pariſh Church of Dro- 
marah, about three Miles S. S. W. of Anabilt, lay in 
Ruins ſince, the general De vaſtation of Churches in 
164 ; but good part of the Walls out- braving the 
Injuries of Time, were lately repaired, and the Church 
rendered fit for ſervice the laſt Feſtival of St. Matthew, 
when it was reſtored. Near this Church a good Slate 
| Quarry was found on the Eſtate of Lord Hillsborough. 
The Face of the Country hereabouts is rough, bleak 
and unimproved ; yet produces the Neceſſaries of 
Life ſufficient to ſupport a large Number of Inhabitants, 
who have little other Bread Corn but Oats, of which 

they make great Quantities of Meal to ſupply not only 

_ themſelves, but the neighbouring Markets. They are 

an induftrious hardy People, and may be properly ſaid 

to eat their Bread in the Sweat of their Face, the Courſe. . 
. neſs of the Land obliging them to great Labour. The 
Coldneſs of the Soil occafions their Harveſts to be 
late; yet by due Care and Culture it yields Rye and || 
great Quantities of Flax. The Plenty of cheap firing 
got out of Bogs and Mofles throughout this whole 
County does not a little contribute to the Service of the | 
Linen Trade. . 

About two Miles W. of tend Church ſtands 3 
Maringsford, ſituated on a Branch of the River Lagan, 
the Seat of Henry Waring Eſq;; and near three Miles 
N. of it on the ſame River, and about the Center of 
| Dromore. the Barony, Dromore, which like many other Places in 
Ireland. borrows its Name from its Situation, and fig- 

nifies the great Back of a Hill “, ou a Cluſter of 
Houſes ſpread on the ſide of a Hill. £ 


 Warings- 
ford. 


Conveniunt rebus Nomina ſæpe ſuis. 


2 Din in bi, imports a Back, and Moy great, i. e. the 
Great Back. By 5 
by 
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By Obſervation this we often ſee, | 
The Names of Things and Natures do agree. 


It is a Manor, a Market Town, and the See of a 
| Biſhop, which was founded by St. Colman in the ſixth 
Century; but was ſince enlarged, and ſeveral Town 
Lands granted to the See by Letters Patent of King 
James I. in the eighth Year of his Reign; by which 
_ allo the Chapter of Dromore was then appointed to con- 
ſift of a Dean, Archdeacon, Chancellor, Chantor, 
Treaſurer, and the Prebendary of Dromaragh. By the 
ſame Patent the King alſo erected the Lands of Dro- 
more, alias Ballynegalga, and Ballinaries in the Territo- 
ry of Iveach, and many other Denominations ſpecified 
in the ſaid Patent into a Manor, to be called the Ma- 
nor of Dromore, and created a Court Leet to be held 
twice every Year at Dromore, and a Court Baron every 
three Weeks to hold Plea of any Sum not amounting 
to five Pounds; and granted a free Market every Sa- 
turday, and two Fairs yearly to be held near the 
Church of that Town, where a great ſtone Crols then 
| ſtood. The Cathedral of Dromore is but ſmall, yet is 
commodious and decent; it is not built in the uſual 
Manner of Cathedrals in Form of a Croſs, nor is there 
any Revenue for ſupporting Cathedral Service; the 
Incumbent of Dromore, who is Treaſurer in the Chap- 
ter, diſcharges the Duties of the whole Pariſh. Con- 
ſiſtorial Courts are generally held here, and trom hence 
adjourned to other Parts of the Dioceſe, as the Vicar- 8 
General ſees it neceſſaryꝛ. . 
Upon a riſing Ground near the Church an Epiſcopal : 
Houſe was cart tied on by Biſhop Buckworth A. 1641: 
But the Popiſh Rebellion unexpectedly breaking out 
the ſame Year, the Houle with the Town and Church 
were totally deſtroyed, the Biſhop, at a few Hours 
"Warning, being forced to fly for the Preſervation of 
his Life to Licburn, and from thence to England, where 
he dicd in 1652, He 3 500 l. on the old 
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Ep iſcopal Houſe, and the Improvements about it, 


which were all deſtroyed by the Rebels. The Church 


lay in Ruins until it was rebuilt after the Reſtoration by 
Biſhop Taylor, and dedicated 10 Chriſt our Redeemer, 
as appears by the Altar-Plate which he gave to the 
Church. There are four Prelates of this See interred 
in one Vault in the Chancel, viz. Taylor, Ruſt, Digby 
and Y/ijeman, without any Monument or Inſcription. 
At the Weſt Entrance into the Town two decent 
Ams Houſes were a few Yeats ago erected by Contribu- 
tion of the Biſhop and Clergy, with good Gardens laid 
out, for the Reception and Entertainment of two Cler- 
gymen's Widows of the Dioceſe. On one fide of 
| theſe ſtands the Dioceſane School. bouſe, built and repaired 
at the County Charge, in which is a ſmall Parochial 
Library ; on the other, two Acres of Land are ſet apart 


for an Engliſh School to train up poor Children in the 


Proteſtant Religion purſuant to the Statute, On a 


Hill at the S. E. End of the Town are two Meeting- 
| houſes of the New and Old Light as they are called, 
which Terms fignify the Subicribers or Non Sabſcri- 
bers to the Confeſſion of Faith by the Aſſembly of 
Divines, or the Weſtminſter Confeſſion, agreed to by 
the Presbiterian Divines A“. 1649. 
In the Square of the Town is now erected a Market- 
houſe on Stone Arches. Conſiderable Quantities of 
Linen Cloth are fold in the Markets and Fairs held 
here; and in and near the Town are many Linen 
Weavers; they have ſtore of Fi iring in the neighbour- 
ing Turbaries, and Marle in the adjoining Lands. 
This Town was in the fourteenth Century the Place of 


Exile of two corrupt Engliſh Judges, viz. Sir Fobn 
Holt and Sir Robert Belknap, who for delivering their 


Opinions, that King Richard II. was above the Laws, 
were found guilty of High Treaſon and condemned 
to dic ; but at the Interceſſion of the Clergy and ſome 
Temporal Lords, their Sentences were changed into Ba- 
niſhment to the Village of Dromore in Ireland, and 
they were confined not to 89 out of the Town above 


the 
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the Space of two Miles on Pain of Death. Belknap 
had a yearly Allowance of 401. and Holt of 20 
Marks for their Support. They were terrified 
into a Compliance by the King and Court, and 
Belknap upon ſigning his Opinion declared, that there 
was nothing wanting but a Sledge, a Horſe, and a Halter 
to carry him to the Death he deſerved. 

Near this Town the firſt Proteſtant Blood was ſhed 
in the memorable Year 1688, and through it the glo- 
rious King William marched on the 24th of June Too 
to join his Army for our Deliverance from Popiſh 

Tyrany and Arbitrary Power. The Turnpike Road 
from Dublin to Belfaſt paſſes here, and it is from hence 
that the honourable Family of Fanfaw have the Title 
of Viſcount. The River Lagan waſhes and divides the 
Town, over which a Bridge of two Arches gives an 
Entrance into it; and at the N. E. End thereof a bigh 
Daniſh Rath of great Extent is conſ * to Travel- 
lers, and the adjacent Country. 
Gill- ball, a Mile and a half Weſt of Dromore, i is a Git ball. 
handſome Seat of Robert Hawkins Magill E ſq; ſeated 
on the River Lagan, over which is a Stone Bridge near 
the Houſe. We ought not to omit mentioning the 

| memorable Services done to the diſtreſſed Proteſtants 
of this Kingdom ſoon after the Rebellion broke out in 

1641 by William Hawkins of the City of London Eſq, 

Great Grandfather to the preſent Proprietor of this Seat, 
who with ſome of his Friends ſo effectually ſollicited 

for the Bounty of benevolent Perſons in the City of 

London, that 5000 poor Proteſtants, who fled hither 
for Refuge, had ſufficient Cloathing provided for them; 
and a large Quantity of the ſame was ſent over to Jre- 
land to the Sufferers here who had no means to Eſcape. —- 
By his generous Application among the States of the 

United Provinces the Sum of 300001. was raiſed by 

voluntary Contribution, and ſent over in Corn, Cheeſe, 
and Butter for the Proteſtant's further Relief. Nay 
more, he and five of his Friends advanced the Sum of 
45000 l. for our Help be fore any Money was raiſcd 
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in the Way of Adventure by the Parliament of Eng- 
land. Theſe and many other good Actions of that 
worthy Gentleman appear yet among the Memoirs and 
Papers of this Family; and as they have not hitherto 
found a Place in the publick Hiſtories of thoſe cala- 
mitous Times, that we know of, we have taken the 
Liberty to mention "them here, before we pals by the 
Seat of the Family. 

Magherelin,* now called Maralin, is a ſmall well 


planted and well watered Village ſeated on the River 
Lagan, where the Lord. Biſhop of Dromore has a 


Demeſne and a good See Houſe, and the Incumbent 


of the Pariſh, who is Chantor of the Cathedral, a 
Glebe and Parſonage Houſe. The Village is adorned 
with a handſome Church and Steeple, and through this 

Place two Turnpike Roads lead to ſeveral parts of 
the Country, and a Stage Coach paſſes Weckly from 
Dublin to Belfaſt, and "back again. The Biſhop's 
Demeſne was created out of the See Lands by Dr. 

Tobias Pullein, Biſhop of Dromore, ſoon after his Ad- 


vancement here in 1695, and he built the Epiſcopal 
Houſe, which was afterwards enlarged by one of his 


Succeſſors, the preſent Lord Biſhop of Clagber. 


At one End of the Village is a long ſtone Bridge 


erected over the River Lagan : and at the other the 
Houſe and Improvement of Jobn Stothard Eſq. Part 
of the Lands hereabouts, and of thoſe leading to the 
County of Antrim abounds with a white flinty Lime 
Stone, mixed with Chalk, which renders the Springs 
iſſuing from the higher Grounds extremely ſoft, well 
talted, and particularly noted for waſhing and white- 
ning . inen. This Limeſtone is like to prove an uſeful. 


Manure for Wheat and Wheat Grounds; and the Graſs 


and Herbage growing on the Places, where it appears, is 
remarkably ſweet. Marle Pits have been lately opened 
in the Neighbourhood ; 5 and near it are ſeveral Linen 


Magberelin, i. e. Waterſield. Maghere in Iriſh is is a Field, and 


Lina Pool of Water; ; which is agreeable to the natural Situation 
of this Place. 


Manu- | 


- 
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Manufactures and Bleach Yards, there being ſcarce a 
Farmer hereabouts but what carries on ſome Branch 
of the Linen Buſineſs. 
Moyrab, about a Mile Eaſt of Magberelin, and up- Moyrah. 
_ wards of four North of Dromore, is a well laid out, and 
thriving Village, conſiſting of one broad Street, in- 
habited by many Dealers, who carry on the Linen 
Manufacture to good Advantage. Lately a monthly 
Market hath been opened here the more effectually to 
promote that Branch of Trade. At the N. E. End 
of the Town is a handſome well planted and full grown 
Avenue leading up to the Houſe of Sir John Rawdon, 
built many Years ago, and covered with Shingles, being 
the uſual Covering of other Houſes, and of ſome 
Churches in this County, The ſame Method is uſed 
in the Griſon's Country near the Alps, which the Inha- 
bitants there call Mooden Slates, The Improvements 
and Gardens here are extenſive, the Walks, Viſtoes, 
and Eſpalliers regular and grown to Perfection, and 
furniſhed with Variety of good Fruit. The Garden is 
adorned with a pretty Labrynth, Ponds, Canals and 
Wood cut out in Viſtoes, at the Bottom of which is a 
Decoy. Upwards of fifty Years ago Sir Arthur Rawdon 
employed one James Harlow, his Gardener, to go to 
Jamaica to bring from thence ſome exotick Trees and 
Plants for th-ſe Gardens; in which they have grown to 
great Perfect ion, and ſome of them ſtill remain; particu- 
larly the Locuſt of Virginia, a Tree 30 Feet high, and of 
a Body at leaſt a Foot and half in diameter, bearing a 
Ped longer than any Pea, and full of Honey, ſuppoſed 
to be the Food that St. John Baptiſt lived on in the Wil- 
derneſs. The Ucca or Adam's Needle, which has a Leaf 
like a Flag, and a Point as ſharp as a Needle. — The 
Indian Honey-Suckle, ſpired like a Rocket, with a Crim- 
ſon coloured Flower, which it emits but once in three 
or four Years. —Parſley-leaved Elder, or an Elder Tree 
with a Leaf like a Parſley Leaf. The Pine or Pi- 
naſter, about 26 Feet high, which bears Clogs every 
Fear, and is reputed to be upwards of 50 Years old. — 
8 = Calamus 
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Calamus Aromaticus. —The . cm — 
The doubled bloſſomed . bitetborn. — The Gooſeberry 


Thorn, &c. 


In a Parterre near the Houſe is a well furniſhed Li- 


brary; and on an Eminence in View of it a hand- 


ſome Pariſh Church finely ſituated, the Front of which, 
and part of the Steeple are well executed in hewen Stone. 
It was built at the Expence of the late and preſent 
Sir John Rawdon ; by whoſe Bounty alſo was founded 
a neat Charity School for the cloathing and educating 
24 poor Children in the Proteſtant Religion. Near 
the School ſtands the Parſonage Houſe, with a conve- 


nient Glebe laid out by the preſent Sir Jobn Rawdon 


at a reaſonable Rent, in purſuance of a Statute of the 


third of George II. The Diſſenters have two Meeting- 


 Maghere- 


inch. 


— 


houſes here divided into the Old and New Light; 
and in the Pariſh are many Quarries of white Lime- 


Stone. 


A ſmall Walk extending from the Weſt End of : 
Moyrah is Maghereinch, the Seat of John Bateman Eſq, 


ſtanding on an Eminence, and having a beautiful Prof. 


pect of Wood, and the Meanders of the River Lagan ; 


near which 1s Woodfort, a Houſe and Plantations of 
if Mr. Henry Stanhoze; and Northward of the Town 
5 Drumbane 

| Sͤlothard Eſq; 


near the Edge of the County, Drumbane, of Adam 


This Barony Northward of Mag berelin and Moyra . 


terminates by a narrow Point in Lough-Neagh, where is 
a ſmall Kay lately made for landing Coals from the 


Couunty of Tirone Side of the Lake to ſerve this Newh- _ 
bourhood. 


Waring f- 


oc. 


MWaringſtoun, antiently called Clan- Connell, is a neat 
well planted and improved Village, about two Miles 
S. W. of Magberelin, and near 14 North of Newry, 
In this Town and the Neiahbourbood of 1t the Tis 


Manufacture 1s carried on to great Advantage, where 


it was introduced and cheriſhed by the late Samuel 
Waring Eſq;, well known for the great Services he has 


done his Country in this Trade; which has ſpread fo 
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conſiderably here ſince that Time, that a Colony of fine 
Diaper Weavers were tranſplanted lately from A: to 
Dundall. Several Gentlemen have Houſes and plea- 
ſant Seats in and near this Town, which are too nume- 


rous to be mentioned particularly, and a greater Num- 


ber of well built Farm Houſcs, with Plantations round 
them, appear within half a Mile of it, than perhaps in 
any other part of the Kingdom of the ſame compaſs, all 
inhabited by induſtrious Proteſtants. moſt of whom are 
engaged in the Linen Buſineſs; which is all owing tothe 
Encouragement of long Tenures, and kind Landlords, 
living on their Eſtates : among their Tenants. The ele- 


gant Seat of this Family is at W/aringſtown; and 


their Houſe, built on a rifing Ground, commands the 


Proſpect of a pleaſant well improved Country. A _—_ 4 


Walk from the Houſe is a well finiſned Church, 

fed with Jriſh Oak, and remarkable for the 8 
ſhip of it. Villiam Waring Eſq;, who firſt ſettled 
here, gave the Ground for this Uſe, and obtained an 


Act of Parliament for changing the Site of the old Pa- 
riſh Church from Donoghcloney Bridge. After which, 

in the Year 1681, he built this Church at his own Ex- 5 
pence, which encouraged Proteſtants to ſettle in the Vil- 
lage, at that Time thin of Inhabitants, and overgrown 
with Woods. Money is now raiſed by Subſcription for 
| ereCting a Steeple at the Weſt end of the Church. The 
- Papiſts in this Pariſh are but few, it is ſaid not more 


than twenty Families. whereas the Proteſtants of all 
Denominations amount to near 1800 Souls. 


Gilford, à Village on the River Bann, about three Gi 


Miles S. W. of V aring ſtown. belongs to Richard Fobhn- 


ſon Eſq;, who has here a Houſe and Gardens. The 


Meanders of the River about this Place (over which is 
a good Stone Bridge) and the riſing Grounds ſurroun- 
ding 1 it, adorned with Wood, and the Bottoms varicga- 


red with Bleach Yards, afford altogether an agreeable 
Proſpect, eſpecially in the bleaching Scafon. The Pa- 
riſh Church of Jleliſb, built high over tne River, is 
leſs than a Mile S. E. of Gifford, and near it is * | 
Mil 
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Ml, where one Mr. Jobn Nicholſon has a Bleach- Yard, 


noted for its large Extent; and a Village is beginning 


to make its Appearance already. The Bann Water is 
eſteemed excellent for whitning Linen. A gloomy 


Plantation of Fir, called Monroes Grove, on the ſteep 
Banks of the River, gives a Traveller no unpleaſing 
Variety; his Proſpect however is ſoon changed 1 into an 
open, though hilly. Country, full of Corn. 
We ſhall cloſe the Chorographical Chapter of this 
County with Lough-Kernan, about half a Mile South of 
Tala Church, and on the Edge of this Barony. This 
Lake, though ſmall in Extent, being not above halt a 
Mile long, a quarter of a Mile broad, and near twenty 
Feet deep i in the Middle, yet cannot be paſſed by with- 
out Notice, being remarkably infamous for the Deſtruc- 
tion of near F ourſcore unhappy Proteſtants at one time, 
in the Rebellion of 1641; whoſe Deaths were attended 
with ſuch Circumſtances of Cruelty, as one would _ 
Humane Nature could ſcarce be guilty of, and what per- 
haps the wildeſt Savages in America would ſtart and Bud. 
f 2 to bear a Part in. The Fact was thus. Sometime 
after the breaking out of the Rebellion, Sir Phelim O- 
Neil ſent Fourſcore Proteſtants from the County of Ar. 
mag h towards Claneboys in this County. The Bridge of 
Portadown being then deſtroyed by the Rebels, theſe 
unhappy Sufferers in all Probability took their Way bj 
Scarvagb. Bridge, then a noted Paſs from one County ro 
the other. They were met by Captain Phelim M*< Art = 
MA. Brien, and his Company of Rebels; who not having 
Patience to conduct them as far as Claneboys in the Eaf. 
tern part of the County, forced them on Lough- Rernan, 
then covered with Ice, where they all miſerably periſh- 5 
ed. Of this Tragical Scene there is yet a current Tra- 
dition remaining among ſome of the antient People of 
the Pariſh ; and about twenty Years ago ſeveral Hu- 


mane Bones were taken out of the Lake, of which ſome 


were locked together, and with them ſome Brogues and 
Shoes, with other pieces of Leather. However let the 


Reader 
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Reader take the whole Account of it, as it ſtands in the 
Depoſition of Peter Hill Eſq; ſworn by virtue of a 
Commiſſion from the Government on the 29th of Mas 
1645, who ſays, That about the Beginning of March 
« * 20g Four ſcore Men, Women and Children, En- 
gliſb and Scottiſh, were ſent by Direction of Sir Phelim 
1 0 Neill from the County of Armagb to Claneboys in 
«© the County of Down, where they were met by Capt. 
*«* Phelim M* Art M. Brien, and his Company of Rebels, 
« molt of his own Sept, who carried and forced all 
«© theſe Proteſtants to a Lough called Lougb Kernan, + 
in the ſame County, and forced them upon the Ice, 
both Men, Women and Children. That finding 
« the Ice ſo frozen that they could not be drowned, 
«© they forced them as far as they could on the Ice; but 
not daring to purſue them for fear of breaking the 
& Ice under their own Feet, they took the ſucking 
„ Children from their Parents, and with all their 
« Strength threw them as far as they were able towards 
«© the Place where the Ice was weak; whereupon their 
« Parents, Nurſes and Friends, ſtriving to fetch off the 
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Children, went fo far that they broke the Ice, and 


e both they and the Children periſhed together by 


e drowning, all ſave one Man, that eſcaped from them 
4 wounded, and one Woman.“ 


s xcr. IX. To conclude with ſome general Remarks 
on the whole County. 


More than half of it is ly ax Tillage, Tillage | 


and it affords great Quantities of Oats, ſome Rye and 


Wheat, and plenty of Barley, commonly called Engliſh 


or Sprmg-Barley, making excellent Malt Liquor, which 5 
of late, by the means of drying the Grain with Kilkenny 
Coals, is exceedingly improved. In many places of the 


= Dr. Borlaſe applies this Fact to 2 h Earn in this County, 
Inſtead of Lough- Kearnan, deceived probably by a faulty Copy of 
the Depoſition ; but in the Original it is Lough- Kearnan, as here. 


County 
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1 County the Ale is remarkably good, diſtinguiſhed, and 
l greatly commended for the fine Colour and agreeable 
[ Flavour. The People find the Benefit of a ſufficient 
Tillage, being not obliged to take up with the poor 
unwholeſome Diet, which the Commonalty of Munſter 
and Conanught have been forced to in the late Years of 
Scarcity and Diitrels, and conſequently the Sickneſs 
and Mortality in the North was not near 0 great as in 
other Provinces in the Kingdom. 

Tempera- The County 15 naturally courſe and full of Hills, the 
ture of the Air ſharp and cold in Winter, occaſioned by earlier 
Climate. and longer Froſts than they feel in the South; how- 
ever in general it may be well reckoned temperate and 
healthy. The Plague that raged in the laſt Century 
about Dublin, Cork, and other Places, ſcarce found a 
Way into the Northern Counties, and the Quartan Ague 
is a Diforder very uncommon here. The Soil of it in- 
clines to Wood, unleſs conſtantly plowed and kept open, 
and the low Grounds degenerate into Moſs or Bogg, 

when the Drains are neglected ; yet, by the conitant 
Labour and Induſtry of the Inhabitants, the Moraſs 
| Grounds have of late, by burning and proper Manage- 
ment, produced ſurprizing large Crops of Rye and 
Oats. Courſe Lands manured with Lime, have an- 
ſwered the Farmer's Views in Wheat, and yielded 2 

great Produce; and wherever Marle is found, there is 
great Store of Barley. The Barony of L2gale, where 
Marle-pits abound, produces as good Grain of that kind 


as any in the Kingdom, moſt of which is exported from | 
Killougb to Dublin. 


Linen. Bur the Staple Commodity of the Caine; is Linen, a 5 

due care of which Manufacture has brought great 
Wealth among the People. The Northern inhabitants 
already feel the Benefit of it, and are freed from much 
of N Poverty and Wretchedneſs too viſible among the 
lower Claſs of People in other parts of the Kingdom, 


ö where this valuable Branch of Trade has not beca ! im- 
= proved to Advanta ge. 


Soil. 


The 
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The County 1 is obſerved to be populous and fouriſh-) Habit, 

ing, though it did not become ameſnable to the Laws Language 
till the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, nor fully till that of zud man- 
King James the Furſt. The Engliſh Habit, Manners, 
and Language may be ſaid . univerſally to prevail 
here; but a Shiboleth of the Scottiſh and North Country 
Engliſh Dialects appears on many Tongues, and Mul- 
— of Words are adopted into the Language from 


| 
| 
Cumberland and Wijtmorland, « few Specimens of which —_ | 
are theſc; 5 | 


Mor or More for a Hill or Mountain. 
Tiny for puny or litile. 
Bracten for Fern. 
Bearn for a Child. 
To row!t, for to low like a Cow or Ox. 
Shear Corn, for to reap Corn. 
Gang, for to go or walk. 


Till for to, as fill go to ſuch 2 Place, for to 80 
do ſuch a Place. : 


gfe The Iriſh Tongue i is in a manner baniſked from a- 
mong the common People, and what little of it is 
ſpoken can be heard only among the inferior Rank of 

LTiriſb Papiſts; and even that little diminiſhes every Day 
by the great Deſire the poor Natives have that their 
Children ſhould be taught to read and write the Engliſh 
Tongue in the Charter or other Engli Proteſtant Schools 
to which they willingly ſend them. 
© The Inhabitants are warm and well clad at Church, 
Fairs and Markets, their Trade and Commerce are car- 
Tied on in the Engliſh Language. Tillage and the Li- 
nen Manufacture keep them in alin Imployment, 
and free rom Idleneſs; and a buſy laborious Life pre- 
vents many Exceſſes and Breaches of the Laws, which 
in no part of the Kingdom are more reverenced. The 
People are regular in their Attendance on the publick 
Worſhip of God on Sundays; they have a due regard 
to the Sacrednekh of an Oath, and are not generally guil- 
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ty of common Swearing. Few Breaches of the Peace, 
Felonies, Burglaries or Murders come before the Jud- 
ges at the Aſſizes, and Convictions for capital Offen- 
ces ſeldom happen. Men travel ſecurely by Day, 
and are aftaid of little Diſturbance at Night to keep 
them on their Guard. Every Man ſits down in ſecurity 

under his Vine and his Fig Tree, and enjoys with 


comfort the Fruits of his honeſt Labours. 


Such are the happy Effects of a well peopled Coun- 
try, extenſive Tillage, the Linen Manufat;ure, and the 
Proteſtant Religion. Men will ſcarce be induced to 


ſettle their Families in any part of the Kingdom, where 


they have not a Proſpect of Food ſufficient, and at eaſy 


Prices. If they find they are to ſend to America for 


their daily Bread (which to the Aſtoniſhment of all 


Europe has been often our Weakneſs) they will be 
tempted rather to ſeek it there themſelves, than run 
the Hazard of ſtarviug at home; which was the hard 


Fate of Multitudes of this Nation i in the Dearth and 


Scarcity of ſome former Years. However, ſince that 


Time a Spirit of Tillage has ariſen among us, and fo 


many uſeful Papers have been written to encourage 
both that and Granaries, and above all the moſt ſeaſon- 
able Premiums wiſely diſtributed by the Dublin Society 
for promoting of Agriculture of all kinds have been 


_ attended with ſuch ſenſible good Effects, that little need | 
-- ſaid on theſe Subjects. 1 


: Religion. 


The Proteſtant Religion has made greater Advances ; 
in this County than perhaps in any other part of the 


Kingdom of the ſame Extent. There are but two _ 


Gentlemen in ir of the Romiſh Perſwaſion who have 
Eſtates, and their Income is very moderate. The 
great Bulk of the People is Proteſtant. In the Return 


made from the Seſſions at Don Patrick in 1704, purſuant 


to an Act for regiſtring the Popiſh Clergy, the Prieſts 
of that Religion were then but thirty, and now they 


are much fewer. Since that Return, an Account has 


| been taken 1 in 1733 from the Books of the Hearth - 


Money 


* 


Ein 


Money Collectors, of the proportion between Pro- 
teſtants and Papiſts, which ſtood thus · 


Proteſtant Families in the County of Down — 14060 

Popiſh Familles — — — — — — 5210 

Ditference in Numbers of Families on the 
Proteſtant Side — — — — = 8850 


Total Proteſtants reckoning five to a F 255 
Total Papitts reckoning five to a Family 
Difference in Numbers of Souls on the Pro- 


70300 


"CW > = 44250 


Toral Souls in the Coy: Proteſtants and Pa- 


5 
the Papiſts near three to one. 


1 Vet from hence a Stranger muſt not conclude that 
Ireland is a Proteſtant Iſland, ſince that in ſome Coun- 
ties of Leinſter, Munſter, and Conaugbt the Papiſts are 

6, 8, 10, 12, to one Proteſtant, and in the Extent of 
many large Pariſhes ſearce ten Proteſtants are to be 
found in the Whole. The Papiſts of this County, it 
is true, are of the loweſt Rank; yet Papiſts they ſtill _ 
are, under the unbounded Guidance and Conduct of 


their Prieſts, who have their private and publick 


to uſe their conſtant Endeavours utterly to extirpate 


Hereſy, or the Proteſtant Religion, (which is the ſame 

in their Dialect ;) when we well know that to deſtroy 
Hereticks is one of the avowed Principles of the 
Church of Rome, and when the ſanguinary Dofrines 
of that truly Heretical Church were actually inforced on 
the Conſciences of the Papiſts in 16.31, the fatal and 


dire Effects of which ſoon appeared by the various and 


cruel 
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"which you ſee the Proteſtants are more than 


Meetings as they think proper; and while the Bull of 
Pope Urban VIII. which expreſly juſtifies the Maſſacre 
of the Proteſtants, ſtill continues unrepealed, and that 
deteſtable Action unrepented of; while all the Romiſn 

Biſhops bind themſelves under the moſt ſolemn Oaths 


= en Re 


L 
cruel Deaths, which the Proteſtants ſuffered during 
that period of their Power; may we not preſume, 
that the ſerious Conſideration of theſe Things will awa- 
ken Proteſtant Gentlemen to endeavour to ;revent 
ſuch exceeding great Evils from breaking out again, 
by extirpating Popiſh Principles out of the Minds of 
every young Generation; and by early inuring them 
to Labour, and ſhewing them the happy Fruits of it, 


to make them reliſh nothing more than than the Sweets 
of honeſt Induſtry, 


CHAP. I. 


Containing a x of the New Cana, in the 


1 ondition it is at preſent. 


THEN gent Quantities of Coals (ſome of which 
are equa], perhaps, to any Sea Coal imported 


into Dublin) were found in Lands bordering on Lougb- 
 Neagb, it was a natural Benefit thought very worthy | 
gard : And accordingly a Plan was laid 
for bringing this Coal by Sea to Dublin, where the = 
Conſumption of that ſort of Fuel is computed to coſt 
700001. per Annum. The moſt probable Method of 
effecting this was concluded to be by cutting a Channel 
through the intermediate Grounds between the River 
of Newry and the 
which will effectually anſwer not only for the Coal 
Trade, but for all other Buſineſs that inland Navigation 
can promote through the greateſt part of the North, 


great Lake above named ; 


This noble Undertaking was carried on by Parliament. 


5 ary Encouragement. As 3d George Il An AF paſſed 
for the Encouragement of Tillage, and the better Em- 
Ployment of the Poor; and alſo for the more effettual put- 


ting in Execution an Act to encourage the draining of 
Bogs and unprofitable low Grounds. &c. By Virtue of 


Which, and out of the Duties ariſing from Coaches, 


Berlins, : 


from the River Bann near Knock-bridge. It takes a 


or a great Multitude of fallen Trees of Oak, Aſh, neous | 


preſerving Bodies in ire many Years, by means of the 


E 

Berlins, Calaſhes, Chaiſes, and Chairs, as alſo from 
Cards and Dice, and manufactured Geld and Silver 

Plate imported into or made in this Kingdom; the 
Commiſſioners impowered to execute it began the 
Canal in 1730, and through many Interrupuons carried 
it on in this County beyond Monallan, which is almoſt 
the extreme N. W. Bounds of it, ncar two Miles North- 
ward of Gilford. 
If a Stranger coaſts it Southward to Newry the fol- 
lowing Obſervations may occur to him as he gases 
Fifteen Locks of different Denominations are already Number 
fixed, and the beſt part of them compleatly finiſhed, f * 
the whole Extent taking up about 14 Iriſb Miles from Extent of 
the loweſt Lock Southward of Newry to a little North. Miles. 
ward of Truman's Lock, where he Canal breaks off 


pretty equal Courſe between the two Counties of Ar- 
magb and Down; but the greateſt part of it ſeems o 
| pals through the latter. - 
In cutting a new Channel for carrying on thisWork, i 
South of the Place where the River Cuſber falls in, at 
Stranmore near Monallen, a Forreſt was diſcovered, Sobterras 


Alder, &c. lying for near a Mile in length, under a Timber. 

Covering of Earth in ſome Places fix in others eight | 

Feet deep; many of them of large Bulk, tumbled 

| down one over another, ſome lying in ſtrait Lines, and 

others in an oblique or tranſverſe Poſition. Diſcoveries 

of this Kind are very frequent in Ireland, and there 

are few Bogs in it, but what afford plenty of various 

Sorts of Timber buried in them 5 a or ſhallower in 
Proportion as the looſe and ſpungy Earth lies fo : For all 

ſuch that we have obſerved lie on a Body of Marle, 

Clay or Gravel. It would be vain, with the vulgar 

Opinion, to ſuppoſe, that theſe Trees have Jain here 

ſince the univerſal Deluge; for though the Soil of a 

Turf Bog hath been remarked for a wonderful Quality of 


Bitumen or Sulphur incorporated with it; vet it cannot be 
. well 


them, or in 


eipecially 


1 


that the porous Texture of Timber 
of Birch and Alder, which are frequently 
found ſo buried, could remain ſolid and intire, as it often 
happens, after a Period of between four and five Thou- 
ſand Years. If Trees thus found were felled by the 


well imagined, 


Deluge, they would all lie in one Poſition ; whereas in 


the Inſtance before us the contrary appears; none of 
them would be found with the Mark of the Ax on 
part burned, as is often the Caſe, We 


muſt therefore ſeek for more ſolid Cauſes of theſe ſub- 


terraneous Woods; and they ſeem to be more than 


one. Firſt, Want of Induſtry, which is the Cauſe of 
Bogs : For if a great Acceſs of Water either from 


Springs inwardly, or from Rivers or Streams outward- 


turally cauſes a Bog by ſoftening and looſcning 


overturned by the Violence of Storms; and this is the 
Caſe where Trees are found in Bo 
adhering to them. Trees thu falling upon the ſoft 
Surface muſt by their own Gravity neceſſarily make a 
Bed in the yielding Soil; and this again cauſes a fur- 


ly, be by Lazineſs or Negligence ſtopped, this na- 


the 
Earth; and that being done in courſe of Time to the 


Depth of the Roots, the Trees are left ſubject to be 


gs with the Roots 


ther Stoppage in the Courſe of the Springs and Streams, 


and conſequently increaſes and ſwells the looſe Earth 1 


by a yearly acceſſion of Scruff, Moſs, Graſs and Weeds. 


Add to this Cauſe, that the higher Lands being | 
dually diſſolved by repeated Rains, and waſhed down 


gra- 


. Floods, in a long Courſe of Time cover the lower 


(e) Plots 


Stafford 


ire, Ch. 
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Grounds with many Layers of Earth; of which the 


Writers (g) upon Natural Hiſtory have furniſned us 
with ſeveral undeniable Inſtances. This then being 
the Caſe, it is not ſtrange to find Trees buried under the 
Earth to the Depth of eight, ten, or twelve Feet. 


Secondly, Various Colonies from Time to Time arriving 
in this formerly uncultivated and woody Iſland, it is not 


unnatural to imagine, that their firſt Induſtry was employ- 


ce in making room for Tillage and Paſture by clearing 


ih Ground of great F . which were then an In- 


cumbrance 


did from it, as Occaſion requires. The Locks are 


3 
eumbrance to the Country: And this practice appears = 
from man) Inſtances in the Hiſtories of the eariy Times | 
of this Kingdom, the Names of which Forreſts redu- | 
ced to Plains are yet preſerved. Thus, where in Bogs | 
we find Trees in -part burned, and others with the _ 

Marks of the Ax on them, we may well imagine | 
theſe Circumſtances to have happened from the Labours | 
of ſome of thoſe Colonies, who, being obliged to fight l 
as well as work, were often repelled by the invaded 2 
Natives, and driven from the Places where they in- 1 
tended to make their Settlements; and Trees being 


thus left felied and ſcattered over the Face of the + 1 
Plain might have cauſed the Stoppage of Water before | 
mentioned, and conſequently in time have created a 1 
deep Bog covering the ſaid Trees to a conſiderable l 
Depth. We are told of Bogs lately formed in Ireland; 4 
pParticularly that in the Year 1601, when Tirone and = 
O. Donnel marched to the Relief of Kin/ale through qi 
Conaught, (which by Mears of the Earl of Clanriccard 1 
continued for the moſt part loyal) they laid the Country | 
waſte, and that there is a great Tra& of Ground, noc 
a Bog, which was then plowed Land, and that a Man: 
fion Houtfz of a Nobleman is to be ſeen in the midſſtt 

of it , ß "7 "or" "Im | 


fide of it in ſeveral Places are back Waters, Brooks or — 
Loughs, which may be either admitted into or exclu 
Dimenſi- 
15 Feet 6 Inches wide, and 44 Feet long, except three, 22 the 
which vary a little from theſe Dimenſions; but they 
are of an un<qua! Depth, according to the Situation t 
the Ground, ſome being 12, and others 13 Feet anda 
%o c& —˙ůAaͤA)i ²˙ĩ˙ m 3 
Between Pointz's Paſs and Terybogan a Rivulet from Elen-Me- 
2 Bog falls into the Canal, called in Iriſh Ellen- Money, 9 Beg 
or the wonderful Bog, from the Nature of its Current, 
that immediately on its Riſing ſeparates into two 
Branches, which take a Northerly and Southerly 
Courſe ; one Branch running towards Lowgh-Neagh, _ 


Io proceed with the Courſe of the Canal. On each Back Wa; 


Long bs, 
Shark, 


Bo. 


Bricklas. 
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the other towards Newry. Between theſe Places lies 


the higheſt Ground of the whole Canal ; where by 
means of two Locks the Water is forcibly retained 


on a Level for near three Miles. Were it not for this 


Contrivance, as the Courſe of the Waters incline North 
and South, the intermediate Space would be left dry. 
Lougb-Sbark. Lough-Dian, and Lough-Bricklan lie Eaſt 
of the Canal almoſt oppoſite to Acton, the two former 
near the Banks of it, and the latter almoſt two Miles 
diſtant from the others. It is ſaid there is a ſubterra- 


neous Communication between the three Lakes, by 
which means the Water of them all may be applied to 
feed the Canal; at leaſt the Water 74 Lough-Shark is 
intended to be brought into it by a Trunk or ocher 


proper Conveyance, the Canal running nigh the Edge 
of it. This Lake covers about 80 Plantation Acres, 5 


and is three Fathom deep, and at the drieſt Seaſon can 

emit a ſolid Foot of Water. Lougb.- Dian is of ſome- 

thing a ſmaller Size; but — exceeds the : 
frſt, as covering ten Acres more. 
Dimenſi- 
ons of the as Gravel, blew Clay, Bog, and in ſome Places Marle. 
Canal. At Truman's Lock, which is the remoteſt Lock North. 
ward, it is 42 Feet broad, in other Places ſomething 

le. The whole Courſe of it is extremely pleaſant either = 
to ride or walk on, ſome part of it being ſituated among 


The Canal is carried on through various Soils, ſuch 


fine Lawns, and others interſperſed and enlivened by 


Woods and variety of Plantations, among circling _ 
Hills, which form many natural and beautiful Terraſſes. 
From Monallen, North of Gilford, to Tuſcan Paſs about 
three Miles from Newry ſeveral agreeable Proſpects of 
Wood and Water preſent themſelves, with ſome ſcat- 
tering Houſes, pretty Improvements, ſmall Villages, 
and the little Town of Acton, South of George's Iſland 
in full View. From Tuſcan Paſs to Newry it is not ſo 


pleaſing to the Eye, the Country thereabouts being more 
open, naked, and unimproved ; yet the ſolid broad 
Banks to take che Air on, and the Exuberance of Wa- 


ter 


E 
ter here, make ſome compenſation for the Abſenſe of 
other natural Beauties. 


1 


The River Cuſber falls into the Canal a little North. Cage 
ward of Knock · bridge, near Truman's Lock, and brings River. 


with it a conſiderable Quantity of Sand, which in time 
may much incumber and choak up the Navigation 
between that and Portadown ; to remedy which a new 
Cur is intended to be drawn through a red Bog north- 
ward of the ſaid Lock. From the Cuſber River to 
Newry. ſeveral ſmall Streams empty themſelves into 
the Canal, which at ſome Diſtance northward of the 
Town is drawn into Newry River for about 400 Yards 
in one Place, and 140 in another. When it was 
thought neceſſary to forſake this River they ſecured it 
by Wears, in order to retain a ſufficient Quantity of 
Water to ſupply the Canal. Theſe Wears are fixed in 
wooden Frames, and made oppoſite to the Place where 
they began to cut the Canal again; and theſe two 
Places are the only two obſervable Ones where the 
Newry Water is uſeful to the Canal. From thence the 
antifich] Locks are carried until you paſs the * of 
the Town, 


Tie Locks are 1 ak. A hard gritty Stone con- Form * 1 
N veyed by Water from Benburb, in the County of Ax. the Locks. 
mah, down the River Black-water to Lon 8 


and ſo through a part of that Lake, and from thence 


555 Portadown into the Canal. They are all boarded 


at the Bottom with Deal Planks two Inches thick. 


Some of them next to Newry are already pitched to 


render them ftanch ; and the reſt intended to be ſo 


done, The Lock next the Sea ſouth of the Bridge of 


Newry is contrived either to receive or ſhut our the 
Tide as Occaſion may require. That next to Made- 
nebony Bridge, oppoſite to Gilford, has a Level to fill up 
of a hundred Yards, and takes near 28 Minutes to fill 
it, ſo as to bring the Veſſel over the Cill of the Fiood- 
gate. The next has about 18 Yards to fill, and takes 


nine Minutes to do it. The third has a Level of about 


twelve Yards to fil, which is compaſſed in ſeven Mi- 
* nutes. 


nutes, Each of theſe Locks raiſes the Boats about twa 
Feet above the natural Level of the Canal as it lies 
below the Lock. 
Several Breaches have been made in the Canal by 
the Winter Floods, where the Soil is looſe or boggy, 
which are repaired ; and the Worktnen have been obli- 
ged to face the Banks with Lime and Stone. or Sods, 
the better to fortify them againſt ſuch Accidents. 

It is obſervable that in one of the Locks, where the 
| nos Fall of Water is, VIZ. At — 's > Full, 2 


Bridges on hear the bottom of the Lock. The Bridges on the 


einer to "loan: the Ione of Water F falling hom 100 
great a Heigth upon the Heads of the Boats, as they 
paſs; the Water for that Purpoſe being diſcharged pretty 


the Canal, Canal conſiſt all of ſingle Arches (except that at Scar- 


 vagh-Paſs, which has two) all neatly finiſhed, as are alſo 


thoſe on the back Drains ; and as the Boats paſs through | 


them they lower their Maſts. Some Openings are 
made in the Banks of the Canal to let our the Water, 


if at any time it proves Redundant. Store-houſes and 


Coal Yards are preparing in fit Places near the Banks 
of it, particularly at and near Searvags, the better to 
anſwer the Deſigns thereof. 
In many Places the Canal is carried i ina direct Line 


for a conſiderable Space; in others it forms ſeveral 


Angles. Two ſmall Veſſels called the Boulter and the 


Cope paſſed through it to Newry and fo to Dublin 
loaded with Coals in March 1741, The latter named 


of theſe Veſſels has this Motto Painted on the Stern, 
Vincet Amor Patrick. 
The Benefit ariſing to the Kingdom from the Execu- 
tion of this Scheme will be very conſiderable, as a 
thorough Trade will be carried on by inland Naviga- 
tion between Dublin and the Counties of Armagh, Down, 
Aztrim and Tirone, for all kinds of Goods and Manu- 


factures; beſides that Dublin and all other Parts on 


the Eallern and * Coaſts will be ſupplied with 
Fi ring 
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Fi iring at a very ealy rate; while other parts can be eaſi- 
ly ſerved from the Collieries at Ballycaſtle, where a ſafe 
Harbour for this purpoſe has been made with ſurprizing 
Expedition. Both theſe Collierics will fave a prodigi- 
ous Sum of Money yearly to the Nation in the ſingle Ar- 
ticle of Firing. Ana this Inland Navigation (which is 
intended to be carried on through the Shannon and other 
Rivers in other parts of the Kingdom by the Benefit of 
the ſame AR) is executed ſolely by a Tax upon Luxu- 
ry; the Duties being only paid by the Rich, who are 
well able to ſpare them, which again circulates —_ 


the Nation from the Hands of the Artificers and poor 


Labourers, great Numbers of whom are employed in 
Undertakings of this Nature. One Advantage more 


from this Inland Navigation we ought not to paſs over, 
which is, that by the broad and deep Channels which 


are cut for this end through the moiſt and low Grounds, 
great Quantities of Land will be hereby effectually re- 
| claimed and recovered to the Nation; the Benefit of 

which would otherwiſe be loſt. Add to theſe Benefits 


the fixed and reaſonable Price, which foreign Coals have 


been at in the Winter Seaſon, ſince this Scheme has had 
2 Proſpect of Succeſs, though ſmall Quantities only have 
been yet an into Dublin by this new Conveyance, 


CHASE. Y; 


* the dong UNTAINS in this County. 


T obſervable Heigths riſing above the level of the tains. 
Earth's Surface; i. e. Hill and "Mountain, in the ſame 
Senſe as the Latins uſe Collis and Mons, and the Greeks 


Bus and og, and theſe only are diſtinguiſhed quoad 
mus 


H E Engliſh Language has two Words to bonify Moun« 
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majus et minus, the former Word in each Language ſig. 
nitying a ſmaller Elevation, and the latter a more conſi- 


derable Heigth. The Triſh Language is more fruitful 


in this particular, and affords three Words to mark out 
ſuch Elevations, viz. Knock, Slieve, and Beinn ; the 
fir it ſignifying a low Hill, ſtanding ſingle, without any 
continued Range of Hills; the ſecond, a courſe high 
Mountain gradually aſcending, and continued in ſeveral 
Ridges; and the laſt a Pina le or Mountain of the firſt 
Magnitude, ending in a ſnarp or abrupt Precipice. The 
two laſt are often to be ſeen compounded together in one 


and the ſame Range. Inſtances of each Sort are in 


Slhieve- 


Croob. 


this County ; for through the whole, and eſpecially a- 
bout Dotn-Patrick, are diſperſed a Number of Hills of 


a moderate Heigth, which (as is ſaid before) have been 
compared to Bowls inverted, or Eggs ſet in Salt, and 


in their Natures are fruitful, the Furrows of the Plow- 
men being carried to the Top of them. Sheve-Croob, 
in the Barony of Upper-fveagh, and near the center of 


the County, is an Inſtance of the ſecond Kind; being a 


i 1 


Chain of Mountains conſiderably high, and called by 


various Names in different Parts. Of the third Sort 
are the Mountains of Mourne, * and Toeagh, which are 


and iveach one great Group of vaſt Moles, known by theſe Names 

Mountains from the two Baronies of Tveagh and Mourne, through 
which they are extended for many Miles. Among theſe, 
in the half Barony of Mourne, ſuch as are known by 
Names, are the Bein gan, f and Brin. Bein gan; and 
in the Barony of Upper- Tveagh, Slieve-Neir, Slieve-Sua- 
van, and Slieve-Donard, the laſt of which is known alſo 
by the latter Name of Mount-Malby, from a Captain fo 
called, of no inconſiderable Reputation in the Wars of 


* Mourne, | 1. e. Mor-Rinn, the great Partition, or great Hill ; 5 
Rinn, (in old Iriſh) being taken in both theſe Senſes, and Mor, great. 


+ Bix or Bein, in the /-;4 Language, ſignifies a Pinnacle, and 


99855 Gar, difficult; i. e. the Pinnacle of difficult Aſcent. 


* B;in-Bingan, i. e. an Excreſcence or Drop from Bingan, land- 
ing in ſuch a manner as if it ſtarted out of the Side of the other. 


I 
Queen E 1zabeth, and whoſe Name yet continues about 
Dundrum. But the antient Name of Sheve-Donard was 
Slieve-Slaing, ſo called from Slaing, the Son of Partho- 
lanus, who is ſaid to have been buried here A. M. 1982. 


St. Domangard, corruptly written Donard, a Diſciple of 
St. Patrick, ſpent the Life of a Hermit on this — 


tain, and built a Cell or Oratory on the Top of it to- 


wards the cloſe of the 5th Century; for he died (according 
to the Martyrology of Taulaght) in the Year 306, on 
the 24th of March, which Day is ſacred to his Me- 
mory. But the. Patron Day ſeems to be the 25th of 7u- 


ly, St. James's Day : for then the bigotted Members of 


the Church of Rome in this Neighbourhood climb up 


this Mountain to do Penance, and pay their Devotion 
perhaps to both Saints. 


On the Summit of this Mountain are two rude Edi- 


' fices (if they may be ſo termed) one being a huge Heap 
of Stones piled up in a piramidical Figure, in whichare 
formed ſeveral Cavities, wherein the Devotees ſhelter 
themſelves in bad Weather while they hear Maſs; and 
in the center of this Heap is a Cave formed by broad 
flat Stones, ſo diſpoſed as to ſupport each other without 
the help of Cement. The other Edifice is compoſed of 

many Stones, ſo diſpoſed in rude Walls and * cal- 


led, Chappels, and perhaps was the Oratory and Cell 
erected by St. Domangard before hinted, Sir Wi lliam 


_ Petty mentions in his Maps a Chappel on the N. E. ſide 


of Slieve-Donard, which he calls Leniord's Chap- 


__ pelz but probably for want of due Information 
he has corru pted the Name, and that the true 
Name of it is Donar#s-Chappel. A Tradition in this 
Neighbourhood highly celebrates the Virtues, Devo- 


tion, and Miracles of St. Donard, now called Donogh or 


Donat, and that by his Application much Money was 


collected for building the Cathedral of Down ; which 


A muſt then be underſtood of the firſt Church erected, there 


in the Time of St. Patrick. : 
Slieve- Donard is indiſputably the higheſt of that whole 
Ridge of Mountains, which extend from Roſetrevor to 


News 
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New-caſile, from which laſt place an Eminence on the 
fide of it intercepts the ſight of its Top. But it appears 
like an huge Cone, and a vaſt Buttreſs to all the reſt 
from the adjacent parts of Mourne, and alſo from Down- 
Patrick, from the latter of which Places it is ſeen to 
great Advantage, the Diſtance being ſufficient to ſhew 

its full-Heigth and Superiority over the neighbouring 
Mountains. It is reckoned to riſe three Miles in gra- 
dual Aſcent, and according to Experiments made by 


the Toricellian Tube it appeared, that between the Foot 


of the Mountain on the Strand and the Top of it the 

Mercury had ſunk three Inches and three tenths; from 
wuhence, eſtimating thirty two Yards to a tenth, the per- 
pendicular Heigth i is calculated to 1056 Yards. From 


the Northern Brow of this Mountain iſſues an exuberant 


Fountain, which emits more than half a Foot of Water 
immediately, rapid, and pure. This Stream and ma- 
ny others conſpire in their Deſcent to form a River, 
which, running through a Channel of white Stone of 
10000 different Breaks and Windings, makes in Sum- 


mer a Proſpect of Waterfalls, Caſcades, Jetd'eaus, 


Ponds, Sc. the moſt various and delightful ; but in 

Winter or Autumn Floods the Roar and Impetuoſity 

oſ this Fall is greatly terrible. From the Top down to 

the Rocks hanging over the Sea is one continued De- 

ſcent; and the lower parts, though craggy and rude 
enough, are covered with Aſh, Hazel, Holly, Sc, 
thoſe next to tbe Sea-clifts being old, bowed, N 


and languiſhing, while it is worthy of Notice, that thoſe 


more remote, though higher ſituated, are as flouriſhing 
and healthy; and all this on the Face of a Mountain 
expoſed to a wide, open, Eaſtern Sea: From whence 
no Gentleman need to deſpair of adorning his Seat with 
beautiful Plantations, let his Expoſure be what it will, 
if he copies from this and the like Patterns of Nature. 
In the Deſcent Southward near the Bottom one 1s for- 
ced to ſlide down a ſort of Thatch compoſed of Furzes, 
long — and Juniper. 


A 
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A deep and narrow Vale divides Slievę- Donard from 
_ Slieve-Snavan *, or the creeping Mountain, ſo called, 
becauſe it muſt be climbed in a creeping Poſture ; and 
through this Vale winds a pretty ſerpentine Stream, 
which diſcharges it ſelf into the Sea to the Eaſtward of 
the Mountains. The creeping Mountain ſtands to the 
S. W. of this Stream, and preſents to the View an huge 
Rock, reſembling at a Diſtance an old Fortification, 
very high, over-hanging, and detached, as it were, 
from the Eaſtern fide of this Mountain. After Rain 
2 a Stream ruſhes from the Weſt ſide of the ſaid Rock, 
which ſhooting from the Top falls in a large Caſcade 3 
to the Eaſt of which is a huge natural Cave, affording 
an Eatrance as wide as the Cave it ſelf. This frightfal 
Chamber is lined with Fern, Graſs, and ſeveral other 


Mountain Plants, and inhabited by a vaſt Number of 


Hawks, Jack-Daws, Owls, Sc. and at the further end 

of it the Light breaks in through natural Crevices. To 

tthe left of this Cave you climb up through a very nar- 
row Paſſage to the Top of the Rock, and land on one 
of the moſt beautiful, moſt magnificent, and romantick 
Spots, that can well be conceived. One there finds that 


the Rock mentioned is only the advanced part of a large 


Shelf, which projects at about halſ the Heigth of the 
Mountain with a ſweep, and leaves the ſpace of about 


two Acres on the Top. Round the North-Weſt, the, 


Weſt and South of this Area the Mountain riſes to a 
great Heigth, and ſtands like a vaſt Wall. The Area 
_ ttſelf is almoſt round, and ſlopes gently from all ſides 


towards the middle, where is formed a beautiful Lake, 
circular alſo, and as clear as Chriſtal. As the Soil of 


this Spot ſeems tollerably good, if Nature were a little 
helped, and it were cut into circular Terraſſes and 
Slopes, and embelliſhed with Flowers, it would make, 

for ſo much, perhaps one of the moſt grand and beautiful 
Improvements in the World; from whence you have 


Sawa, in 1riſo, ſigniſies to creep. 
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in full view many majeſtick Objects, as well as natural 


Beauties of Woods, Caſcades. green Slopes and huge 
Rocks ſeeming ready to tumble. To the Weſt you lee 
the rocky Top of Slieve- Beingan, to the Eaſt Slieve-Do- 
nard's ſtately Cone, and in Front the Ocean, the Iſle of 
Man, and in a clear Day the Shores of England, and 
a part of the South of Scotland, We cannor paſs over 
unmentioned ſeveral verdant Vales to be met with in 


the Deſarts among the Mountains, which by the Help 


of due Culture would be exceeding fruitful ; nor a re- 


markable flat Rock on the Top of a Mountain here cal- 
led by the Natives Sepbin, (perhaps Sheve-Snavan be- 
fore mentioned) through which, it is ſaid, there ſprings 
up tranſparent Water, without any perceptible Fiſſure 
in the Plate, and that it is never dry even in che warmeſt 


Seaſons. 


When you defend from theſe Mountains to the 
Strand at the Foot of them, South of Newcaſtle, you 
come to a Place, where ſeveral curious Subjects of a _ 
| Zoophy te, or Plant- Animal Species, have been diſcovered. 
Inn the Year 1738, one of theſe was found on that 
Shore left by the Tide. It's Body conſiſted wholly of a 
blewiſh Cartilage, without a mixture of any thing more 
denſe, or that might bear a Reſcmblance to Bone. 
It was of a roundiſh flat Figure, about ſixteen 
Inches Diameter, with ſome Inequalities, that ſeemed to 
 Imitate Leggs. On the Edges it was about the thick- | 
neſs of ones Hand; but in the middle part thrice as 
much. It had no H ad; but its Belly (as I muſt call 
it) was partly open, and diſcovered a 4A Repreſenta- 
tion of Bowels; in which nevertheleſs there was no con- 
tinued Tube or Gut, but the whole conſiſted of an Aſ- 
ſemblage of Bladders of ſeveral Sizes and Shapes, and 
ſuch, as without a cloſer Examination, might be taken 
for an animal Abdomen laid open, In ſhort it ſeemed 


to be ſomething intermediate between a ſenſitive and ve- 


getable Body, or looked, as if Nature had attempted 
to form an Animal, and been diſappointed. Upon 


ſpreading 


E 


ſpreading it on a Rock, by the power of the Weather 


and Sun, it all gradually diſſolved into Salt Watet. 

Thee Mountains of Mourne and Tveach are reckoned 
among ſome of the higheſt in the Kingdom, are viſible 
at a great Diſtance, and uſeful Land-marks for Sea- 


faring Men on this and the neighbouring Coaſts. They 


afford Variety of Plants, and have been ſearched in 
Snamer 1743. in order to exhibit to the World a Spe- 
amen of ſuch rare and uſeful Plants as no doubt might 
be found in all Parts of this Kingdom, if ſufficient En- 
couragement were given to ſuch tatiguing and expenſive 
Enquiries  _ 5 

Many Rivulets and Springs of Water flow from 
them, and they give Paſture to a great Number of Cat- 


tle in the Summer, being Comrcons to the adjacent 


Parts of th: County. In the Boſom of the Mourne 


Mountains there is a Place called the Deer*s Meadow, and 


by ſome, the King*s Meadow (becauſe People have their 


Grazing in it free) extending ſome Miles in Breadth and 
Length; to which great Numbers of poor People reſort = 
in the Summer Months to graze their Cattle. They 

bring with them their Wives, Children and little wretch- 

ed Furniture, erect Hurts, and there live for two Months, 
and ſometimes more, and often cut their Turf to ſerve 
for the next returning Scaſon; which done, they retire 
with their Cattle to their former Habitations. In 
| Sheve-Donard are quarried Mill-ſtones, and in another 
of theſe Mountains are found Chriſtals, but moſtly of a 


ſmoaky and clouded Colour; to which Particulars may 


be added the Reputation they have of late born in reſpe&t 
to Goar's Whey drinking, of which more hereafter, as 


| well as ofthe Plants growing thereon. | 


Mountains, however courſe and rugged their ,,,... 
outward Face may appear, yet are found to be tages of 
of ſingular Advantage to Mankind. In their Bowels Mountains 


are generated Beds of Mines, Minerals, Coals, Quarries 
of Stone, Slate, and Marble, Veins of Iron, Lead, Cop- 
per, Tin, and ſometimes Gold and Silver. On their 


outward 
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outward Surface grow ſtore of medicinal Plants, Herbs 

and Vegetables peculiar to theſe Places. They ſerve as 
Alembicks, where Vapours exhaled by the Sun :re con- 
denſed into Clouds, and fall in Rain and Showrrs, to 
render the lower Grounds fruitful. When we behad the 
ſurprizing Heigth and Bulk of ſome of theſe vit ſtu · 
pendous Moles, we cannot but be affected with e:alted 
Ideas of the great Creator's Skill and Knowledge, wo 
by his tranſcendent Power formed theſe everlaſting, 
Mountains out of Nothing, and ſtill preſerves them for 
the Service of the World. But when we conſider that 
to the Mountains we are indebted for the Origin of 
Springs and Fountains, Rivulets and Rivers, fo abſo- 

lutely neceſſary to the Well-being of Mankind, to afford 
them Drink, to prepare their Food, to promote the 
Trade and mutual Commerce of Nations, as well as to 
quench the Thirſt of an innumerable Multitude of four- 


ooted Beaſts, and feathered Fowl, and to give the dif- 


ferent Tribes of River Fiſh their proper Beds for ſpaw- 

ning, growth and increaſe, we cannot but conclude of 
the Divine Being, that in Wiſdom be bas made them all; 
_ rAatbu jatg as en. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Bays, Harbours, Creeks, Roads, Iſlands, Rocks, I 
Points, and Head-Lands on the Coaſts of this Coun- 
hy 3 and of Thins relative to them, oO 


N giving an Account of theſe Matters we ſhall ſet 
: Sail from the Bay of Carrickfergus, (as all the South 
part of it bounds this County) ſhall then coaſt down the 
ſtern Shore of the Ardes, and from thence viſit the 
South and South Welt parts, until we caſt Anchor in the 
Bay of Carkngford, _ = 


—— 2—— = ̃Ü 1 6m „. r 
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IHE Bay of Carrictſergus is as ſafe and ſpacious 
a Bay as any in Ireland, ſome few in the Counties 
of Kerry and Galway excepted. The Entrance into it 
is bold, being about five Miles wide, and having a 
Depth of Water from twenty to twelve Fathom, which 
grows gradually ſhallower till you advance oppoſite to 
the Town of Carrickfergus, where it is from five to 
eight Fathom deep in the middle of the Road. I am 

ſenſible the Author of the Atlas Maritimus gives fix 
Leagues to the Breadth of this Bay at the Entrance, while 
| ſome confine it to three and ſome to four Leagues. But 
theſe different Accounts are occaſioned by fixing upon 
various points for the Entrance of it; but if we take it 
from Bangor to the Iſland Magee it is but five Miles, or 
not much more. It grows narrower by degrees for ſe- 
veral Leagues from the Mouth to the Bridge of Belfast, 
where it is not above three quarters of a Mile broad, if 9 
ſo much; and there at full Sea it is not above eight or 


nine Feet in Depth, and at low Water not above a 9 

| Foot, except in Freſhes, when it is ſomething deeper. 'Y 
At a Mile diſtance from the Town of Carrickfergus S. W. = 

a Bank of Sand ſtretches out, which has on it a Fathom ' 
and half at low Water, and lies juſt before the Road; | 
and tothe N. and S. it has two Fathom, and further 8. { 


From the Shallowneſs of the Water at the Bridge of 
Beſſaſt, Garmayl or Carmoyl-Pool is made uſe of as the 
Harbour for Ships trading to that Town; where is a 
Depth that twenty Veſſels may ride in afloat at low Wa- 
ter, though within Cable's Length Barks lie round them «| 
dry; and from thence ſmall Ships fail up at high Wa- 
ter to the Kay of Belfaſt. This Pool lies about 
a Mile from the South Shore near Holywood ; about 
five Miles S. W. of Carrickfergus. It is extremely full 
of Weeds in the Channel; but from thence to Belfaſt 
are ſeveral Poles erected as Marks to direct the Courſe z 
and thoſe who are unacquainted may have Pilots at Car- 
1111! 0 00 
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rictfergus. There is a long Spit of Sand runs out from 
the North Shore; to avoid which, and come ſafe into 


Carmoyl the Sailor muſt run up into four Fathom at 
low Water almoſt oppoſite to the White Houſe, bring 
Caſtle Rock to bear upon a little Village ſtanding on the 


Shore, and then run two thirds over, which will bring 


him fair before Carmoyl. The Caſtle Rock ſtands on a 
Hill to the Eaſt a little above Carmoyl. There is deep Wa- 


ter on the South Coaſt from Bally-Coltra to the Entrance 
of the Bay, Eaſtward of Bangor and Grooms-Port, which 
are two Ports on the South of the Bay; the firſt of which 


is a ſafe ſandy Bay, and the other affords ſome Security 
for Boats to the Weſt of another ſandy Bay called Bally- 
Bolm Bay. e e e by 


Inga the Bay of Carrickfergus are but few Shoals or 


Rocks, except a Reef of black Rocks running out into 


the Sea for about three or four hundred Yards from the 
North ſide of it, which are covered at high Water, and 
are called the Briggs, i. e. the Tombs, in Iriſb, but by 
the Scotch the Claghan, reſembling at low Water a Vil | 
lage of Cabbins, which the Scotch call Claghans ; and 
except alſo ſome foul] Ground, and a dangerous ſunk 
Rock on the County of Down fide, lying between the 
Coplaud Iſlands and Donaghadee, called the 


— 


Kock. There is alſo a little S. W. of Carrickfergus one 
Shoal, on which lies three Fathom Water at Ebb Tide 
in the middle of the Bay. The Speedwell, a Scotch Ship, 
in King William's Reign, was the only Veſſel that ever 
was known to ſuffer on it. Three or four Miles S. S. 

W. of the Town is fafe riding within a Mile of the 
Shore at Folly, and Three mile Water; and if a Storm 
at E. N. E. which blows into the Bay, ſhould happen 


to force Ships from their Anchors, they may run aſhore 
a Mile or two higher between White-Houſe and Belfast, 


upon a ſoft Ooze without Damage. Some Kelp is 


burned on the North- ſide of this Bay; but nothing in 


Proportion to the Quantity burned in Strang ford Lough, 


and on the Numbers of Iſlands and ſtony flat Coaſts in 
and about it. 555 An 
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The Bridge of Belfaf, under which the Riyer Lagan Belfaf 
empties it ſelf into Carrickfergus Bay, is one of the moſt Bridge. 


ſtately Bridges in the Kingdom, conſiſting of twenty one 
Arches, all turned with hewn Freeſtone raiſed in the 
Hill of Scraba, of which eighteen are on the County of 
Down ade, and three in the County of Antrim, the Chan- 
nel dividing the two Counties running through the third 
Arch. The whole Bridge, including the dead Work 

at each End extended over the Marſhy Grounds, is 
2 562 Feet long, of which the twenty one Arches take up 


840 Feet, and the dead Work 1722 Feet. The 
Breadth of the arched Part is twenty two Feet, and of 


the reſt nineteen. It was built at the joint Expence of 
the two Counties, and coſt about 80001. (ſome ſay 


| 120001.) The Foundation of it was laid about the Year 


1682, and it was not compleatly finiſhed until the Re- 


volution; ſoon after which in Spring 1692 ſeven of the 
Arches fell in, the Bridge having been weakned by 

Duke Schomberg's drawing his heavy Cannon over it 
ſome time before, as well as by a Ship driving againſt 
it. But it was ſoon after repaired by a new Charge on 
the two Counties, and has continued ever ſince in tolle - 
rable good Order till of late, having received conſide- 
rable Damage from Winter Storms and Floods; and if 


proper Care be not in time taken, it may probably ſuf- 


fer more. Before it was built, the neareſt Bridge Tra- 
vellers had to paſs from one County to the other was 
Shaw's Bridge, upwards of three Miles South of Belfaſt, 


which was formerly ſmall, but now conſiſts of ſix 
Arches. Yet a Communication was maintained here 


over the Lagan by a Ferry, where this Bridge now 
ſtands; which Ferry probably gave Name to the 


—_— F 
The Bay of Carrickfergus will for Ages to come be 
famous for the landing of Duke Schomberg, who an- 


chored in Grooms-Port Bay near Bangor on the 13th 


* Beul, ſignifies a Mouth, and Far/hady, a F erry, i. e. Bel- 
Jaſt, or the Mouth of the Ferry. — | 
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| Coalt from Fair-Foreland, nearBallycafile, in the County 


2 Strangford, the Creeks of Bangor and Belfaſt excepted ; 


1 
uſt 1689, with 10000 effective Men, being ſent 
by King William III. with the firſt Body of Exgliſb 
Forces to aſſiſt the Proteſtants of this Kingdom. Car- 
rickfergus ſurrendered to him on the 27th of that 
Month, and he was ſoon after created Earl of Bangor. 


of Augu 


The K ng himſelf followed the Year after, and landed 


near Carrickfergus on the 14th of June 1690. 
The Mayor of Carrickfergus is Admiral of all the 


of Antrim, to Beerlooms in this County near the Bar of 


and the Crown granted to that Corporation for ever 


the Cuſtoms of Goods imported in any Harbour in 


that Tract, except in the ſaid two Creeks. But this 


Grant proving prejudicial to the Crown, the Earl of 
Strafford, then Lord Lieutenant, M. 1638, prevailed 


(4) Straf- on the Corporation (&) to ſurrender it for 2000 l, 
 ford's Let. which occaſioned the Removal of the Cuſtom-houſe to 
z. . Belfaſt, and the Town hath ever _ declined 1 in pro- 


103. 205. 


Cmland. 
Handi. 


Portion as Belfaſt hath improved. 
At the South Side of the Entrance into Caridfages 
Bay lie three Iſlands, called the Copland Iſlands, from 

a Family of the Name of Copland, who ſettled in this 


Country in the twelfth Century, in the time of Fobn de 


Curecey, long ſince extinct; of whom ſome Footſteps 


teen the Iſland and the Main Land is very good, 


remain alſo in a 8 called Ball; L;copland on 


the Continent oppoſite ro theſe Iſlands, They are 


Vie Nand diſtinguiſhed by the Names of the Big-1ſand, the 


Croſs-Ifand, and the Mew-I1ſland. The Big-I1/land is 
diſtant a large Mile and half North of as, — 
and near four Miles Eaſt of Bangor. The Sound be- 


and has in Depth from ſeven to eight Fathom Water; 
but the fide next the Main Land is foul, and therefore 


muſt be avoided eſpecially to the Northward. In this 


Sound lies the Deputy Rock before mentioned, a third 

part from the Continent, and two parts from the Iſland, 
on which there is at low Ebb but 10 Feet depth of 
| Water; and therefore the Sailor is obliged to keep 
nearer 


E 


nearer the Iſland than the main Land in his Paſſage. 


The Length of the Big Hand exceeds a large Mile, and 


is more than half as ck in breadth, bearing E. N. E. 
and W. S W. from the Kay of Donaghadee. It is 
reckoned to contain 225 Acres of arable Land planta- 
tion Meaſure, beſides rocky Ground with ſome Spots 
of Soil intermixed. It produces plenty of Oats, 
Barley, Peaſe and Beans, being fertilized by an in- 
exauſtible Fund of the Aga Marina or Sea Wreck, 
which is caſt up every Tide. From this Manure they 
have three ſucceſſive Crops, one of Barley and two of 
Oats. They have no Fences in the Ifland ; but to 


preſerve their Corn from Treſpaſſes, they fold their 

Cattle within Incloſures raiſed of Sods, and let them 
out to graze at proper Seaſons, and watch and hurd* 

them, as it is called there; and the ſame cuſtom is uſed 

in the Barony of Ardes, and moſt other parts of this 
County. The Ifland is likewiſe remarkable for a 
very large breed of tame Poultry, as Geeſe, Tur- 
Ekies and Hens, as alſo with Sea Fowl, as the Gull and 
 Pyrmaw, who build in the Rocks, and hatch vaſtQuan- 
tities of young Ones. Nor is it deficient in exceeding 


good fat Mutton and Beef; and abounds with Springs 


and freſh Water, and has a tollerable good Slate 
Quarry in it. There are only fix Families in this 

Ifland, who. intermarry through one another, and live 

in great Harmony together, without Ambition or 

Faction. They hold the Land of James Roſs Eſq; of 
Portavoe, whoſe Eſtate it is, at 60/. per Annum Rent 

and ſome Duties; yet they are only Tenants at Will, 

as their Anceſtors for many Generations were, and de- 


pend intirely on the Indulgence of a kind Landlord. 
= They y Pay their Rent for the moſt part by the Trade of 
Fiſhing. Their Religion is Preſbiterian, and their 


Place 'of Meeting at | Donagbadee, though hear live 


® 'To Hurd is the ſame as to Herd Cattle, : 7. e. to take care 


and keep them grazing together to prevent their Treſpaſſing ; 
from whence Sheep-herd, Cow herd, and the like, 


1 —— 
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in the Pariſh of Bangor. About half a Mile N. E. 


Pladdens. from this Ifland lie ſeveral Rocks, called the Pladdens, 


Hogeat. 


Ports. 


Kaadd)- 
Kare. 
AH Croſi- 


1 _ or Jſlands is a very g _— Sound, a Mile broad, and from 
| Ligh 


houſe 


Land. 


| Houſe (called therefore by ſome the Light-bouſe- 


which render the Paſſage through the Sound between 
this and the Croſs Ile ſomething difficult for Strangers; 
though it be a deep Water of 18, 20, and 24 Fathom, 
and entirely ſafe for Ships of the greateſt Burthen with 
a ſmall degree of Care to avoid the Rocks aforeſaid. 
The dry Meakrre made uſe of in this Iſland is called 
the there, conſiſting of ten Buſhels, and is equal to 
the Bow on the Continent, The little Ports or Bays be- 
longing to it, capable of receiving Boats or ſmallCraft, are 
in Number Five. Firſt, on the Weſt fide, Chappel. bay, 
ſo called from a Church cloſe to it, the Ruins of which 
remain, and in the Cemitery whereof the Inhabitants 
bury their Dead. Secondly, on the N. W. End, Port 


Dandy, ſo called from a Gentleman who built a Houſe 


near it for his own Reſidence. Thirdly, on the N. E. 
Side, Port Raman, Fourthly, on the South End, Port- 


| Ninian (whether ſo called from St. Ninian, the Apoſtle 
of the Southern Pitts, and Biſhop of Candida-Caſa in 


the neighbouring Shire of Galloway, in Scotland, how- 
ever probable it may be, we will not affirm) and Fifth- 
þ on the S. W. End Slaty- Port, ſo called from a 


Slate Quarry contiguous to it. Extended from the 
| Weſt End of the Iſland is a long ledge of Rocks, 


called Kadd y- Karne, from a ſmall Karne or * of = 


Stones ns near it on the Iſland, 
Between the Big-Iſland and the Croſs and Mew ; 


ſeven to eight Fathom Water. The Croſs-Ifland lies 
Eaſt of the Big-I/iand, and is near a Mile in compals 
by Water, though it contains only thirty Acres, or 
thereabouts, of arable Land. On it ſtands a Ligbt- 


built of Lime and Stone, which the Ifland affords in _ 
Abundance, of a ſquare Form, 70 Feet high to the 

Lantern, and the Walls of it ſeven Feet thick. It 
conſiſts of three Stories, of which the lower and ſecond 
are laid with Beams and boarded ; but the third is 


Arched 


Nand)) 


1 
Arched and covered with large Flag Stones ſeven or 
eight Feet in length, of which there are ſeveral Quarries 
in the Iſland. In the middle of the Houſe is erected. a 
round Tower, on which the Grate is fixed on a thick 
iron Spindel. Scotland ſupplies it with Coals, of which, 
in a windy Night, it conſumes a Tun and Half, burning 
from Evening to Day Light both Winter and Sum- 
mer. It ſheds it's Light to the S. and E. to fave Ships 
from the N. and S. Rocks (about three Leagues and a 
half diſtant from it) and to the N. and W. to warn Ships 


from the Danger of the Vbillans (Rocks ſo called) that 773;/lans 


lie between the Mouths of Larne and Glenarm Bays, or Maid- 
and are called alſo the Maidens, about four or five 4e. 


Leagues diſtant from it. The Light is plainly ſeen 
at Port-Patrick, and the Moll of Galloway, which laſt 
Place ſtands near ten Leagues diſtant from it. 
Light-Houſes, though of no great Antiquity, yet 


have been of ſingular Advantage to the commercial Advanta- 
World; and this in particular to ſuch as fail in theſe 5? : 


' narrow boiſterous Seas. What Comfort muſt it give . 
to the diſtreſſed Mariner in a dark tempeſtuous Night? 
How muſt it cheer him to diſcern the Object, which 
muſt direct or alter his Courſe of Steering? Theſe only, 
who feel the Benefits of ſuch a nightly Guide, can beſt 
deſcribe the Bleſſings it affords. CCC 
This Ifland is inhabited but by one Family, being 
that of the Perſon who has the care of the Light houſe, 
who yields for it 14/. a Year to Mr. Roſs of Portavo. 
It was formerly well ſupplied with Rabbits; but 
fince the Erection of the Light-houſe, being about 
thirty Years ago, they are almoſt deſtroyed. In this 
Iſland (which is the higheſt Ground of all the reſt, 
and therefore choſen for the Light-houſe) is a Well, 
which ſprings out of a Rock about 20 Yards higher 
chan the Level of the Sea, and runs due North, which 


houſes. 


never fails of Water. There are two other Springs in 


the Ifland on level Ground, which yield ſufficient Wa- 
ter for Cattle. On the E. N. E. is a little Creek or 
35 Harbour 
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Harbour for ſmall Veſſels to unlade their Coals, but 
dangerous enough. 
Meco- The Mew Iſland, ſo called from the great Abun- 
Wand. dance of Sea-Mews or Gulls frequenting it, is a little 
flat Iſland, nor far diſtant South from the Croſ5-1ſiand, 
between which two there is a Channel for {mall Veſſels, 
but full of foul Ground ; there is alſo a little Reef of 
Rocks running from it. This Iſland contains about 
ſeven or eight Acres of paſture Land, but none Arable, 


maintains about ſix Sum + of Cattle, and is farmed 


from the Proprietor, Mr. Roſs, at 25 5. a Year, by the 
Inhabitants ot the Big Iſie, who in Summer fatten poor 
Cattle on it; and the Herbage thereof is ſo rich and 
medicinal, that in leſs than a Month it reſtores and 
fattens either a ſurfeited or a very poor Horſe, But 
this Quality it has in common with other Lands 

waſhed by the Spry of the Sea. It is divided, as 

it were, into four Iſlands by means of ſundry Guts run- 


ning acroſs it: Not. being inhabited it abounds more 


with Sea Fowl than the other two Iſlands. A great 
Tide runs off from the Eaſt of the Iſland to the N. E. 
and the Mull of Galloway, commonly called the Tide 
 Stramgore of Stranygore, occaſioned by the Flood Tide coming 
Tide. in from the North, and meeting with an intercepting 


and Quarter Tide. 

From the Copland- Nandi the Coaſt han South, with 
a little Inclination to the Weſt, down the Back Shore of 
the Ardes to the Entrance into Strangford Bay, and all 
along this Coaſt the Ground is for the moſt part very 


 Donagha- 


Tide from the Bay of Carrickfergus, which runs Txt 3 8 


foul and full of blind Rocks, which therefore the Sailor 


4 Har. muſt carefully avoid by keeping aloof. The Harbour 


bour. of Donaghadee is the firſt we meet with in the Naviga- 


4 A Sum of Cattle in theſe Parts i is what they call a Call i in 
bother Parts of Heland, confiſting of one full grown Cow or Bullock 
of three Vears old, or a Horſe of that Age; though in ſome Pla- 
5 a Horſe is reckoned a Cues and half. Eight * make a 
um. 


tion 5 
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tion from the Copland-Iſands to the South, near two 


Miles, of which we have ſpoken before p. 65. From 
Donagbadee near two Miles South are a Group of Rocks 


gerous, becauſe well known, and ſeen above Water at 
half Tide; beſides they ſtand near the Shore, and are 
imbayed on both ſides. At Bally-feris, near a Leag 
from Mill. J/ies the Coaſt bellys out to the Eaſt, "= 
at the End of it a Reef of Rocks ſtretches a good way 
into the Sea, called the Long Rock, often fatal to Sailors; 
and South thereof another called Scalmartin, the more 
dangerous, becauſe overflowed every Tide; but it is 
a Rock ſo ſmooth and flat that few ſuffer by it, South 


called the Mill. Iſies, and by ſome the Plow, no way dan- M. Iii. 


ue Balh-feris 


of Scalmariin, upwards of half a League, lies a Shoal, ga na. 


which muſt not be approached nearer than eight Fa- in. 


— . - 


thom; South whereof is Ballyhalbert, and there the Land 375347. 


EE ao out to the Eaſt a conſiderable Way, and at the 2 


— —ä—4—— — — — 


Point of the faid Elbow lies a ſmall Iſland called the 


| Brialls and Bureal Iſland, and by ſome Berry-Ifland, . ., 
from which at low Water a Bank ſtretshes to the = Bris 


main Land; by means whereof Cattle wade over and 
graze on the Iland; which feeds a Sum and a half. 


| Tr abounds with vaſt Quantities of Fiſh, and Fowl of 
ſeveral ſorts, which breed on the top of the Iſland, 


being a high Rock containing not much more than an 
Acre of Graſs ; and the Place is remarked for being 
the fartheſt Eaſtern Land of any in Ireland. W. N. 
W. of Brial-point a ſteep green Bank extends itſelf for a 
conſiderable Length, on the Summit of which a high 
| Mount proves a good Land Mark for Sailors on this 
rugged Coaſt. From the Iſland runs a great Reef of 
Rocks northward, which are not dangerous, becauſe 


never covered with the Tide. From Brial-point the + 


Coaſt bends in a little to the Weſt till you come to 


Green- Iſland about a Mile and half, which contains two Gren- 
Acres, always green, and to which at low Water a Hand. 


Man may walk dry. Here is a kind of Harbour 
never frequented but by — in great , by 
> 5 


11 
of a dangerous Entry, having on the 8. the fatal N. 
Rocks, which are a long Range ſtretching N. N. E. 
at leaſt a League, and of which many lie ſunk at 
high Water; fo that it is hazardous to venture be- 
tween them and the main Land. On theſe Rocks 18 
Sailors were loſt about 30 Years ago, and all buried 
together in one Grave in the neighbouring Church- 
yard of Slane. The North Rocks are otherwiſe called 
St. Patricts Rocks from a Seat of Stone among them 
called St. Patrick's Chair, from whence the Rocks have 
taken this ſecond Name. From the North to the 
South Rock is about two Thirds of a League, between 
which is clean good Ground, and ſafe failing i in a Wa- 
ter from ſix to eight Fathom. But beware of the South 
Rock, on which many brave Ships have periſhed ; for 


it is overflowed every Tide, and no Crew can fave 


their Lives, (as it ſtands a full Mile from the Shore,) if 
the Wind blows high. Near four Miles S. W. of 
the South Rock is 9rintin- bay, called alſo the Bay of 
T.aara, from an 1 RR Place near it. 
| Quintin Quintin Point to the N. E. and Killard Point to the 
Point, S. W. form the Mouth of the Bay of Strangford; and 
15 from thence the Coaſt lies N. N. W. as far as Poria- 
ferry. The Paſſage from hence to the Lake of Strang - 
1 is by a Channel exactly half an ri Mile acroſs 
in the narroweſt Place, through which the Sea runs 
both at Ebb and Flood like va Sluice, at the rate of 
fix Knots or fix Miles an Hour; inſomuch that Boats 


y Stra 
Bay. 


ford on the Lecale fide are carried up or down the 


' oppoſite Shore in a ftrait Line, but are forced up or 
| down the Stream oftentimes at a great diſtance from | 
whence they ſet off : And from this great Rapidity has 
the Town taken the Name of Strong- ford, the Current 
here being reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt in Europe. 
The Bar or Entrance into this Channel lies near a 
Lag Southwark of the Town, towards the Main Sea, 


where 


»ford paſſing from Portaferry on the Ardes ſide to Strang= 


Gulph with great. rapidity 3 nor can they make the 


ſhmelter near Bankmore, (which is a ſand Bank a Mile 


T5. 
where a long Ledge of Rocks in the middle of the 
Paſſage (which lie bare at half Ebb) renders it dange- 
rous to Strangers, by means of the Rapidity of the 
Current, even in calm Weather, But there is a broad 
Way and deep Water on both ſides of theſe Rocks; 
yet Sailors muſt be cautious in paſſing them ; becauſe 
the Shores on either fide are rocky and hazardous. 
After paſſing theſe Rocks there is another Ledge of 
Rocks by the Eaſtern Shore; which muſt be left to 
the Starboard ; and as you go in above Portaferry there 
is a Road called Ball ybaven, having a ſunk Rock juſt 
before it; to avoid which the Sailor muſt bring wha 
Saddle of two Hills, which are on the Weſt ſhore, op- 
poſite to him, and then he may go in boldly ; but 
let him take care to come no nearer than in four 
Fathom Water, the Ground being every where foul 
and ſtony. However Ships may lie ſafe on the Weſt 
fide in Croſi- Road, Strang ford- Harbour, and Audley- 
| Road, and on the Eaſt fide under Bankmore, Portaferry- 
Harbour, and Bally- Henry Road, in all which Places 
they are out of mg Force of the Current, and in 


S. of Portaferry on the Ardes fide, and about two 
Miles N. of the Bar.) There is an eddy Tide at the 
Entrance, occaſioned by a Rock for the moſt Part un- 
der Water, called the Rant ing Wheel, lying near Quin- 8 
tin Point, very dangerous for Boats, being a kind of Veel. 
| Whirl-pool ; and on the Weſt ſide near Killard Point 
is another dangerous Rock called Anguiſb Rock, which 4nguih 
however appears above Water. When the Tides and Rec. 
Currents are ſtrongeſt Ships in this Bay are forced aſtern, 
though failing with a briſk Gale. 
About a Mile N. N. W. of Portaferry che Lake of 
Stran ford dilates itſelf into a conſiderable Breadth, the 
main Body of the Water tending northward to Newton, 
and a ſmaller Branch weſtward to Down-Patrict. The 
Coaſt from Ballybenry Bay bears N. E. and is uneven, 
| having | in it ſeveral little Bays, and ſome inconſiderable 
| — 


zs a ſmall round Iſland, about a Mile in Com paſs, cal- 
led Gur's- Iſland, to which one may go dry mod at the 
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Inands, among which there is one pretty large off Ard- 


chin, which is employed as a Horſe-park by the Family 
of the Savages, Nothing elſe occurs remarkable in the 
Navigation to Newtown or Dotun; we ſhall therefore re- 
turn to Killard Point. 

From Kilard Point to St. Jobn's Point the Coaſt 
bears S. W. and is for the moſt part a rocky Iron 
Shore. About half a Mile S. W. of the firſt named Point 


Ebb of Spring- tides. It conſiſts of Arable and Paſture 


Grounds, and abounds with Rabbits; from whence you 


may judge that the Soil is ſandy, light or looſe. At 


Sbeepland, near Gur's-Iſland, is a little rocky Creek fit 
only for the Reception of ſmall fiſhing Boats; and the 


Bay of Ardglaſß, though larger, is much of the fame 
Nature. 


But Killougb Harbour, now called Port St. 
* Aune, lying in the Neighbourhood of Ardglaſs, is 


abundantly more ſaſe and commodious, and made fo by 
the great Care of the Proprietor, Mr. Juſtice Ward. 
Yet a ſmall Degree of Caution is neceſſary to ſail into 

this Harbour ; for a Rock ſtands in the Middle of the 


Entrance, covered at half F lood, commonly called the 


Water-rock ; upon which a Perch is to be fixed for the 
Safety and Direction of Sea faring Men. Either to the 
Eaſt or Weſt of this Rock is a Cents Paſſage, the In- 
let lying S. by E. and N. by W. A correct Chart of 
the Harbour has been publiſhed, by which any Stranger 
may ſafely and eaſily enter it. On the weſt Side of the 
ſaid Rock, open to Coney-Iſland, is now finiſhed a ftrong | 
Kay and a Baſon for Ships, where they are defended | 
from all Winds; within which the Harbour on both 
ſides affords good Ancorage for Veſſels of 150 Tuns. 


At the End of the Kay the Channel is about 400 Yards 
wide. The Bay of Kllough is formed by Rin- fad, or the 


TLong- Point, to the Eaſt, and St. John's Point to the 


Wieſt, as the Inner Harbour is by a Peninſula called 
Coney. Ile, from the Number of Rabbits thereon, and 


not 
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not Cane- Ile, as Sir William Petty has it. An impetu- 


ous Sea runs on all this Coaſt in Storms and Spring- 
tides. 


St. Jobn's Point ſtands a Mile and half from Killough 
to the South, and is denominated by Sea-faring Men 


St. Jobn's Fire- land, the Jamnium of Ptolomey, called &. — 5 


ſo, as Camden conjectures, from J/a or Ie, a Britiſh 
Word, which ſignifies low, or, perhaps, from Ihbeal, an 
Triſh Word of the ſame Signification, from its flat low 
Appearance. It is remarkable for nothing but its an- 
tient Name, unleſs one ſnould except a great Quantity 
of Buckthern, with both red and white Flowers, and 
Abundance of Sampbire, which grows on the Rocks 
about it, and between that and Killough. 
From St. Jobn's Point the Coaſt bears firſt to the 
North, and from thence W. N. W. to the Entrance 
into the Inner- bay of Dundrum; and all along that , 
Tract you have for the moſt part a light Sandy Shore. 
The outer Bay of Dundrum is large and ſpacious, and 
formed by St. Jobn's Point to the Eaſt, and the Point 
of Bealach-a-neir to the Weſt, ſtanding upwards of two 
Leagues aſunder; both which Points are ſurrounded with 
Rocks. It is one of the moſt dangerous Bays for Ship- 
ping in the Kingdom, by reaſon of Sand-banks, which 
ſhift their Stations almoſt in every Storm; yet it is 
mentioned as a ſafe good Haven by Dr. Boat, and the 


Author of the Atlas Maritimus : But we ſuppoſe they 


both mean the Inner- bay, which is ſmall and very 
ſecure. It extends from the Entrance near 3 Miles 
northward, and is in Breadth about one at a Me- 
dium; except a Spur that ſtretches out from the South 
end Weſtward, and receives a little River called Slidery 
ford River. But the outward Bay is ſhallow, and = 
gerous; only ſmall Veſſels can ride in the Middle of it, 
and that too at high Water. The northern and ſouthern 


Bay of 
Dundrum, 


Tides meet off it, and break upon St. Jobn's Point, 


which occaſion a greater Eddy or Suction inwards than 
in other Places; ſo that Ships have often found them- 
5 elves 
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ſelves embayed here, when they were thought to be out 
in the Channel; and if this once happens with an Eaſt 
or ſouth-caſt Wind they have no Tide to help them 
out, but are ſuddenly forced among the Breakers. The 
touring Mountains near Dundrum are a good Mark in 
a clear Day; but in hazy Weather they are of little 
Uk, being covered with Clouds, .and hid from fight, 

Ships failing near this Coaſt ought therefore to keep a 
good Offing, eſpecially in clouded Weather. The Earl 
of Araglaſs found the Effects hereof to his Coſt, being 

wrecked on this Strand. 
From the inner Harbour of Dundrum the Coaſt bears 
ſouth. to Bealachaneir Point, and from thence has a 
weſtern Inclination for near four Leagues to Cranfield 
Point, affording nothing remarkable, unleſs an_IronShoar 

as far as Kirkiel, and a few Boat Harbours may be men- 

ala tioned as ſuch ; of which that of [ſ/ealong is the beſt, 


Point. though it will not receive any Veſſels but what are under 
20 Tons. 


" | Cranfield Cranfield Point juts out into the Sea ſouth of Green- 2 


Teint. Caſtle more than a Mile, and forms the Eaſt-fide of the 


7 7E. Peadat in the County of Louth does the Weſt-ſide. . 


Carden Bay of Carlingford, as the ſouth Part of the Barony of | 


2 This is an excellent Harbour, yet with a difficult En- 


| trance, the Bar having but nine or ten Feet at low Wa- 
F _ tes though it be near a League wide; but the Water 
5 flows two Fathoms at ordinary Tides. There is an 
{x Iſland, or more properly a Rock, at the Entrance cal- 
47 bout. led Haul. bouling, which is en before full Sea, and 
It ing Rock. lies about a Mile on the Weſt-ſide without the Bar and 

Block-houſe. It is a dangerous Rock, and the Tide of 

Flood ſucks a Ship towards it. The Sailor will do well 


Fathom Water, nor nearer to the Main-land than three 
Fathom; becauſe both Shores are foul and ſtony; but 
the Channel is fair, and half a League over. When the 
Bar is paſſed there is from ſeven to twenty Fathom Wa- 


— North of the Block- houſe lies a mal flat Iſland, 
| calily 


to keep to the Eaſt ward of it, and no nearer than ſeven 
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eaſily avoided, on which grows vaſt Plenty of the beſt 


Scurvy-graſs. From Haul-bouling Rock keep the fair 
Way Mid-channel up, going over to the Weſt- ſide, and 


leaving another Iſland, called Guerne-1ſland, on theStar- Guerne 
board, between which and the Main-land you have a fair Iſland. 


Channel in ſeven to eight Fathom Water ; only too 
large a Birth muſt not be given to the Point of the ſaid 
Iſland; for about half a Mile N. E. from it is a Led ge 
of ſunk Rocks. From this Point the Courſe is N. W. 
about two and a half Miles, and you come into theRoad 
of Carlingford, where you may ride in what Depth you 
pleaſe from ſeven Fathom to running a-ground, which 
you may alſo do in ſoft Ooze, and fit ſafe without 
Anchor or Cable. A League and three Quarters eaſt 
ol the Bar of Carlingford lies a Ledge of Rocks covered 
but with eight Foot Water at full Tide ; but the Paſ- 
ſage between them and the Shore has from eight to 
twelve Fathom. In the Mouth of Carlingford Bay are 
| ſeveral ſmall Rocks and Iſlands, one of which is called 
Green Iland, and another Block-houſe-T/land, from a 
Block- houſe placed thereon, and intended as a Defence 


for Carlingford, Newry, and that Coaſt. Roſe trevor Bay Re. 


| hes near five Miles N. N. W. of Cranfield Point; and treuer 
there is a Kay made at the Salt- works, where any Ship, Bay. 


that has Water over the Bar, can come in and lie with 
great Safety. There is alſo a molt excellent natural Har- 
bour at Killowen Point, about two Miles South of Roſe- 
trevor, and about a Mile W. N. W. of Point-Barry. 
 Waring*s Point, about a Mile N. W. of Roſe-trevor is 


looked upon as the Entrance into the River of Newry, 


called alſo the Narrom- water, where all Coals that come 
down the Canal muſt be ſhipped off for Dublin. On 


. this narrow Part of the River ſtands the Caſtle ß 


Narrow-water, built on a Rock, (which ſtraitens the 
Channel) where two Ferry- boats maintain a Commu- 
nication between this County and that of Louth; and near 
it Dr. Pullein has a Salt-work, At this Place is three 


F athom Water; ; and from tha Point to the Town of 
= IN” New 


Rivers 


| 1 } 
Newry are two ſmall Leagues, but no * of Water, 
except 2 for {mall Craft. 


CHAP, VII. 


Of the Rivers of this County : z and occaſi Jonally of the Pearl 


F iſhery in the River BANN, 


HIS G is furniſhed by Namia with ſuffi- 
cient Streams and Rivulets to anſwer all the Pur- 
poſes of Manufactures, Agriculture, and other Neceſ- 


ſaries of Life; yet, according to the Notion of ſome 
Geographers, there is no ſuch thing as a River in it: 


For they hold, that nothing can paſs under the Name of 
a River but what is conſiderable enough to bear the 


Navigation of larger Veſſels, and that all other Currents, 
capable only of carrying Boats or ſmall Veſſels loaden, 


are called diminutively Rivulets or Brooks, We ſhall 


not confine ourſelves to this ſtrict Senſe of the Word; 
but ſhall take River in the commonly accepted Notion |} 
that it bears among us, and make the Diſtinct ion oni 


as to great or ſmall; the Banks of which, through the 


greateſt Part of the County, in the bleaching Seaſon, 


give a beautiful Proſpect, on account of che great 


Quantities of Linen made in this Part of che North. 


The Mountains of Mourne give Riſe to many ſmall 


Rivulets, which running ſouthward fall into the Triſb 
Sca; but as the Tract of Land between the Foot of 5 
theſe Mountains and the Sea does not extend above three 
or four Miles, and in ſome Places much leſs, of conſe- 

| quence, the Courſe of theſe Streams being very ſhort, 
and not augmented by other Waters, they can be rec 


koned only as inconſiderable Brooks; yet Bridges are 
erected over them for the a of Travellers, ; 
who otherwiſe would be often obſtructed 1 in their Jour- 


nies 


that Name, near which it riſes, takes a S. W. Courſe, 


WS] 
nies by rapid Mountain Floods, which, as they ſaddenly 
riſe with a little Rain, ſo they as ſuddenly decreaſe by + 
the Return of fair Weather, Of theſe, ſuch as are 


known by Name are the Urrogh or M bite- water, the Urrogh R. 


Melogh, the Leeſton, Spence's River, Midpace-River, Melogh R. 
(which falls almoſt perpendicular from the Mountains) ae, K. 
and Iſtralong or Aunalong; which laſt affords a Har- R 

bour for ſmall Veſſels. From the North- ſide of Sic ve- Midpace 
Neir, in the Barony of Upper - Iveach iſſue two Streams, R. 


which uniting into one Form the River Hanolock; and a 


aſſing eaſtward through the Lord Limerichs Deer- 
Park near Tullamore, waſhes Newcaſtle, near which it K. 
is loſt in Dundrum Bay. Slidery-ford Water riſes out of Shidery R. 


| a Moraſs near Caſtle- velen in the aforeſaid Barony ; and 


after firſt a ſoutherly, and then an eaſterly Courſe for 
a few Miles, diſcharges itſelf into the Spur of the Inner- 
bay of Dundrum. Blackftaffe River, called alſo the 94 
River of Annadorne, from an inconſiderable Place of R. 


and falls into the north End of the inner Bay of Dun- 
drum, over which River, cloſe to the Bay, a Bridge is 
erected for the Convenience of Traveller. 


A more conſiderable Water, and of a much longer 5 
Courſe is Ballinebinch River, which riſes from four ſe- Balline- 
veral Sources; one whereof iſſues from the Eaſt-end of R. 
Longb.agbree, in the Pariſh of Dromore, and Barony of 


— Lower- Foeach, adjoining to the Pariſh of Anabilt; from 
whence it takes a Courſe eaſtward till it falls into ano- 
ther Branch of the ſaid River. 


The ſecond Head riſes 

from the large Bog of Anabilt, near the Glebe-houſe, 
and takes an E. S. E. Courſe till it falls into LDugb- 
Erin, near an Engliſb Mile to the Weſt of the Church, 

and flowing out at the other End of the Lough keeps a 

S. E. Courſe till it unites with the before-mentioned 

Branch flowing irom Lougb- Aghree. The third Head 

of this River proceeds from a Town Land in the Pariſh 

of Dromore, called Drumioch, and the Fourth flows 
ETC — — 


Henke : 


2 


1 
— — — —_— - — — 
— . — 


River. 
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from the Pariſh of Hilſborougb, which two laſt Heads 
meet at a Town called Ballinbg, in the Pariſh of 1 3 
hilt, and from thence taking for the moſt part an Eaſter- 
ly Courſe unite with the Stream flowing from Lougb- 
Aghree, All theſe Branches thus united form a pretty 
conſiderable River, which taking a Courſe E. S. E. for 


near 17 Miles by Ballinebinch, (from whence the River 


takes its Name) K:i/more and other Places, falls into the 


South Welt, or triangular Branch of Strangford- Lake. 
From its ſeveral Heads, till it paſſes Ballinebinch and 
Kilmore, and arrives at Annacloy, it goes by the Name 
of Ballinehinch River; but from Annacloy to the Lake 
it is called Aunacloy- River. Our Maps hitherto pub- 


liſhed carry this River into the North-end of the inner 
Bay of Dundrum, in the Place where the Black-Staffe 


River now juſtly ſtands ; which Hydrographical Error, 


with many others, are * in the Map annexed to 
this Trac. 


The River of Newry riſes not far from Ratlfryland, b 


in the Barony of Upper-Tveagh, and tax ing firſt a wel- 
terly Courſe, and then bending to the North, runs 
under Glenny- Bridge, Croꝛon- Bridge, and Sheep- Bridge, 
North of which it again takes a circling Courſe to the 


South, and from thenee runs due South till it is loſt 1 in 
N Carlingford Ray. 


We paſs over ſeveral ſmall Rivers in this County, not 


worthy of being particularly inſiſted on, to haſten to 


thoſe of principal Note, which are only two, (vix.) the 
Lo gan, and the Bann. 


"Lhe Lagas 1 is called by . the Vinderius ., or 
rather 


*The Britißb Writers in ſome of their Dialects deduce Vinderius 
from Vind.e. riu, or the Head of a River, or Æſtuary, and they 


lay, that in the antient Dialects of the Veiſb, Yand, Vend, ind, 


and Yond, are the ſame as Cand, Kend, Kind, and Cond, all which 
ſignify tne Head, as the other part of the Compound does a River, 
and from thence Ptolomey may have formed the Word, and given 


- it a Roman Termination. 


1 

rather the Bay of Carrickfergus, being the Mouth of it, 
is ſo called, and has communicated its Name to th 
whole River, which is now called the Lagan, and is 
mentioned in the Life of St. Colman, the firſt Biſhop 

and Founder of the Church of Dromore, who flouriſhed 
in the 6th Century, under the Name of the Locha ; 
« for he is ſaid to have founded a noble Monaſtery on 
e the North ſide of the River Locha.” It riſes in two 
ſmall Streams out of rhe Ridge of Mountains. called 


 Slieve-Croob, in the Barony of Upper-Iveach, which 


unite into a River about two Miles S. E. of Dromore, 


through which it paſſes under a Bridge of two Arches ; 


from whence its runs through the Bridge of Gill-Hall, 


and ſoon after, being augmented, by another Stream riſ- 


Proſpects near Moyrab, flows under Spence's Bridge, 


the Bridge of the Maze, paſſes into Liſburn, through 
Prams Shaws-Bridge, and the Bridge of Belfaff, 
below which it empties it ſelf into Carrickfergus Bay, 
| Having made a Courſe of about uy Miles through 

this County. 

The River Bann tulker its Riſe From a few Springs 111 

in the Plain called the Drer's-Meadow, by r 
Ning - Meadow, in the Boſom of the Mountains of Up- 
per- Iueacbh, or the North part of the Mountains of 


Mourne, not far South of Eight- mile Bridge, where it 


becomes a pretty large River, forms a ſerpentine Courſe 

near two Miles Faft of Ratbfryland, flows through Ms 
Cay's Bridge, down to Bann- Bride. thence N. N. W. 
by Sea- Patrick, Hall Mill and Tulleliſb- Church, fo on 
to Gilford and Portadown, where it makes a noble Ap- 
pearance, and after a Courſe of about thirty Miles falls 


into Lough - Neagh near the Bann- Foot Ferry iu the Coun- 


ty of Armagh then finding a Way through the Lough, 
it iſſues again at the North end of it, bends its Courſe 


N 2 and becomes a Boundary between the Coun-= 
ties 


ing from two Loughs S. of Dromore, it paſſes through 
the Bridges of Som gbcloney, Gibon, and Magherelin, if | 
terwards Ends its Way by various Meanders, and woody 
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(b) Let- - Reading (b). from his own Experience, gives an Ac- 


= 3. the count of theſe Fiſh, and the manner of fiſhing for them 
oyal So- 
rie, 13th 
24.1688. 
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ties of Antrim and Londonderry, and having waſhed Cole- 
rain falls into the Sea a little North-weſt of it. 

The Pearl-Fiſhery of this River, near Bann-Bridee, 
though it turns to ſmall Account, yet muſt not eſcape 
our Obſervation. The Pearls are found in freſh Water 
Muſcles, in Shape and Colour like the Sea Muſcles, 
but of a larger Size; the Shells of which are ſometimes 
uſed by the poorer People inſtead of Spoons. The Fiſh 


of this Muſcle cuts like the Oyſter, is of a dark-green 


Colour, and ſoon corrupts; but being of an inſipid diſ- 


agreeable Taſte it 1s ſeldom eaten even by the Poor. 
The Shell is faſtned by two Cartilages, one at each end, 
and in this particular differs from the Oyſter and Scal- 
lop, which have only one in the middle. Sir Robert 


in ſome Rivers in the County of Tirone ; which, as it 


differs little from the Bann Practice, may be applicable 
here. 


Colour, and of a Subſtance like a flat Pearl, eſpeci- 


ally when firſt opened; and he was told by an inge- 
e niĩous Perſon on the Spot, that he had obſerved in fome 
6 Shells under the firſt Coat a Liquor orient and clear, 
0 that would move on the preſſure of the Finger; 
& but that ſuch a Muſcle never had a Pearl: And Sir 5 
«Robert judges this Liquor to be the true Mother of 
% Pearl. He tells us, that the Pearl lies in the Toe or 
« leſſer end of the Shell, at the Extremity of the Gur, 


« and out of the Body of the Fiſh between the two Films 


40 * line the Shell. He Is of _— (with ſome 


N 1 


He tells us, he ſaw the Muſcles lying 1 in | part open- * 
c ed, putting forth their white Fins, like a Tongue out 
« of the Mouth, which direct the Eye of the Fiſher to 

t them, being otherwiſe black as the Stones in the Ri- 

«© yer. That the Backs of the Shells above the Hinges, | 
4 on which the Valves open, are broken and bruiſed, | 
«6 and diſcover the ſeveral Cruſts and Scales that form 

46 the Shell, which (he thinks) is cauſed by great 
Stones driven over them by the 2 of the Þ} 
_ «. Floods. The inſides of the Shells are of a Pearly |} 


1 Pearl. Muſele on the Coaft of Provence is of a Pearl 


Fi 1 
60 Naturaliſts) that the Pearl anſwers to the Stone in 
* other Animals, and, like that, increaſeth by ſeveral 


« Cruſts growing over one another, which appears by 


e pinching the Pearl in a Vice, when the upper Coat 
* will crack and leap away; and that this Stone is caſt 
off by the Muſcle, and voided as It is able. 


Dr. Lifter (i) calls Pearls found in Muſcles Seneſcen- Ci D. 
tium Mu ſculorum vitia - the Diſtempers of Muſcles waxing Cochlear. 


ad; and, agreeable to theſe Opinions, Mr. Reaumer (k) _ Sect. 


obſerves, that Pearls are the Effects of a Diſeaſe in 
< the Fiſh, and are formed of a Juice extravaſated out 


00 Me- 


moir of 


« of ſome broken Veſſels, and detained and fixed a- the French 
* mong the Membranes.” And to evince this he rea- Academy, 
ſons, * that the Shells of Fiſhes and Snails are formed A'. 1717. 


« of a glutinous ſtony Matter oozing out of the Body of 
ce the Animal; and that it is no wonder, that an Ani- 
« mal with Veſſels, wherein circulates a Quantity of 
<« ſtony Juice; ſufficient to build, thicken and extend a 
Shell, ſhould have enough to form Stones, in caſe the 
3... Juice deſtined for the Growth of the Shell ſhould 
chance to overflow, and burſt forth in any Cavity of 
<< the Body, or among the Membranes.” To confirm 


which, (he obſerves) “ that the inner Surface of the 


* or Mother of Pearl Colour from one part of its Ex- 


tent (which he determines) to another, after which 


it becomes reddiſh :' That there are Pearls of two Co- 


* lours found in the ſhell, and the Colour of the Pearls 


and that each Kind of coloured Pearl is found in the 


are preciſely the ſame with the Colour of the ſhell, 


6 correſponding coloured Part of the ſhell: Which 
<< ſhews, that in the ſame Place, wherein the Tranſpira- 
tion of a certain Juice had formed, or would have 


continued to have formed a Coat or Layer of a ſhell 
of a certain Colour, the Veſſels, which conveyed that 


« Juice, being broken, there is formed a little Maſs of 
<< the Juice, which hardning becomes a Pearl of the 
«« ſame Colour with that part of the ſhell to which it 


A — 3 
WE, K 2 ae Reading 
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h 1 ]_ 
1 Reading affirms, © that the ſhells containing the beſt 
« Pearls are wrinkled, twiſted or bunched, and not 
% ſmooth and equal as thoſe that have none; which the 
«© Fiſhers ſo well know, that though they are carefully 
| « watched, yet they will open ſuch ſhells under the 
[| „ Water, 4. conceal the Pearls. That thoſe Pearls, 
| de if once dark, will never clear upon any Alteration 
|| « in the Health or Age of the Muſcle, and that if the 
5 6 firſt Seed be black, all the Coats ſuperinduced will be 
| 6 clouded.” He adds, that a vaſt Number of fair 
it — merchantable Pearls are offered to Sale every Sum- 
= * * mer Aſſize, ſome Gentlemen of the Country making 
| | © good Advantage thereof. That he ſaw one Pearl 
1 * * for ſifty Shillings, that weighed thirty ſix Ca- 
| << rats, and was valued at forty Pounds; and that had it 
| bc been as clear as ſome others produced with it, would 
= | _ «© have been very valuable. That a Miller found a 
=. „ Pearl, which he fold for four Pounds ten Shillings 
<« to a Man that ſold it for ten Pounds, who diſpoſed 
| 484 of it to the Lady Glenawly for thirty Pounds, with 
© whom he ſaw it in a Necklace, for which ſhe refuſed 
« eighty Pounds from the old Dutcheſs of Ormond.” -_ 
The common Method of fiſhing for theſe Muſcles in 
| the Bann is very ſimple. In the warm Months, while 
| the River is low and clear, the poor People wade into 
| | the Water, and ſome with their Toes, ſome with woo- 
x den Tongues, and others with ſharp Sticks thruſt into 


i the opening of the ſhells, take them up. But theſe Me- 
| thods can be practiſed only in ſhallow Water; whereas | 
the large Muſcles, and the greater Quantities are found in 
deep ſmooth Water; as is experienced in the Pear! 
: Fiſheries of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, where they fiſh by | 
Divers ſometimes above ſixty Feet under Water. if 
Dredges, or other mechanical Contrivances, were uſed 
to fiſh the deep Waters in the Bann, they might pro- 
bably meet with better Succeſs in the Size, and, it may 
be, in the Colour of the Pearls. 
1 The Pearl Fiſhery in this River is of late not much 
= purſued few Pearls being to be met with, and don 
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in ſmooth deep Water. Moſt that are found there now | 
are not much larger than the Head of a ſmall Pin, and 
of a duſky faint Colour; yet a Pearl has been within 
theſe few Years taken near Bann Bridge of the fize of a 
midling Pea, but ſo muddy and full of ſpecks, that it 
was of little Value. About twenty three Years ago a 
Scotch Pedlar bought a few Pearls from the People about 
that Place, which were pretty valuable, and from thence 
_ propoſed to himſelf ſome Advantage in carrying on that 
Branch of Commerce; but at his Return, finding it not 
worth while, he gave it over. Sir Hans Sloan had ſome 
of theſe Pearls ſent him, and he ſays they are of the ſame 
— with thoſe of England, Lorrain, &c. and probably 
may differ little from the Britiſb Pearls mentioned by 
; T acitus, to be ſubfuſca ac liventia— — of a pale brow- 
niſh Colour, 5 


CHAP. VIII. 


of the Lakes or Loug hs in this County, and of the 
Iſlands therein; — with a Diſquiſition into the 
Healing * — aſcribed | jo Lough 
 Nzacn. 


0 U G H S, like the Rivers, are a Loughs: 
paſs 


Fo able into two Sorts, according to the Com 
8 4 Ground they cover. Under the ſmaller Kind 
may be comprehended all ſuch whoſe Extent is diſ- 
r to the naked Eye at one time. Of theſe there 
are many in this County: ſome of which are Lougb-Agb. Lough- 
tree, which lies in the Barony of Lower-Iveach and Pa- Agbree. 
riſh of Dromore, bordering upon the Pariſh of Anahill, 
near four Miles E. S. E. of Dromore, being in lengtn 
near an Engliſh Mile, and about a quarter broad, ſto- 
— = red 


= Particular is related of their Magnitude.— 


LU op ] 
red with excellent Trouts and Eels. Lough- Erin 
lies in the ſame Barony and Pariſh of Anabilt, upwards 
of two Miles Eaſt of the former. It is of a triangular 
Form, each Angle extending about three fourths of an 
Engliſh Mile,and is fed by a Brook ariſing out of a great 
| Moraſ of 500 Acres, and particularly a part of it cal- 
led Drown-Cow, a bottomleſs Pit; which Brook is in a 
Flood conſiderable, and having diſcharged it ſelf into 
Lough-Erin, ariſes again out of the oppoſite End 
of it, and runs through a Bogg into a leſs Lake 
S. E. from Lough-Erin, called Lough-Dinny, and from 
thence into the main River of Ballinebinch. The Depth 
of Lough. Erin is prodigious, if what the 3 ; 


People affirm be true, viz, that a Line of ſixteen Fa. 


thom has proved upon Experiment to be inſufficient to 
reach the Bottom of it in forme Places. And as this 


ked for breeding Pikes, Trouts and Eels of a huge ſize. 
It is ſaid that Pikes have been taken in it of twenty ſix 
Pounds Weight, and fine yellow Trouts of ten or twelve 


| Lake is thus conſiderable for it's D-pth, fo it is remar- 


Pounds. It affords alſo Roach and Bream ; but nothing 


Lough- Kear- 
nan lies about half a Mile South of 7. 1105 = on 


the Edge of the Barony of Lower Iveach, and about a 
Mile and half Eaſt of hy New Canal. We have ſpoken 
of it before p. 106 on account of the infamous Mur- 
ders committed there in the Rebellion of 1641. It 


weere of little uſe to mention all the ſmall 1 lying 


in ſeveral parts of this County; however we ſhall add 
a Table of a few, with their Contents of Acres, and 
what Fiſh they are ſtored with, as far as we are infor- 
med: being as follows, vis. 


in 


; 
— 
wh 
hoy R 
— 


— about 


In the Barony of 
Kineltarty. 


each about — 20 


Bally-kine Looghs, two 
Ballynehinch-Lough — 
Lough-Maghan 


" Bally-Dowgan Lough 
Lough- Falcon 
Ballykilbeg-Lough — 
. . 


2 Lough. Brick! - 
Lough-Dian—— —— | incertain = 

— | Lough-Shark ——— | — — 
ny —_ ot a incertein 
Lough-Velen —— incertain 
Lough Derileckagh — incertain 

L Lough-Ifland Revy — 8 ng Lake 

Loughin- Iſland —— = 60 


} about - — — 30 


e 


In the Barony of | 
Lecale. 


incertain 


Note, The Loughs 1 in Lecale have aon. Marie! in their Bottoms. 


_ 


o [ Pike and Eels. 
I Pike and Eels. 


Pike and Eels. 
Pike in abundance and 
"very gang. 
4 Pike 30 Pound weight 


[ Trouts, Eels. 
Large red Trouts. 
[Pike and Eels. 


I Pike, Eels, Roch, Bream; 


U Trouts, Eels, Roch, 
La 
Doe, | | 

* T rout, Pike, Roch. 


Tough- 
Grouſe Port-Town called Strang ford, ſeated on the Welt fide 


in the whole no bad Reſemblance to Utaly, that Part of 
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The larger Lakes are ſuch of which the naked Eye 
cannot command a Proſpect all over at once; and of 
theſe 'there are only two in this County. viz. Lough- 
Cone or the Lough of Strangford, and Lough-Neagh. 
The latter is properly a Lake, compounded of Freſh- 
Water, without any Acceſs of the Tide, or mixture of 
the Sea, The former may with more Propriety be cal- 
led an Inlet of the Sea, which finds an open Entrance 
into it twice every Day. 

Laugh. Strang ford takes its preſent Name from a ſmall 


of the narrow Entrance into it from the Sea. It was of 
old known by the Name of Lough - Cuan or Lough. Coin; 
and our antient Hiſtorians relate, that it had its Begin- 


ning from the Sea burſting into and overwhelming this 
: flat Tra& A. M. 1993, in the Time of Partbolanus, 


39 Years after the Univerſal Deluge, according to the 


Hire Calculation. It may be probable that this is 


the Lake mentioned under the Name of Darnart in 
Fobn'de Curcey s Foundation Charter of the Black Priory 


of St. Andrew in the Ardes. For by the faid Charter 
s endows that Houſe with ten n in the Terri- 
tory of Art, (i. e. the Ardes) in the Lands of Mac Col 


qua, (the antient Proprietor of them) and with all the 


Tyihes of his Demeſne from the Water of Dar- na Art, 
to the Water of Carlingford. Now as Dar. na. Art lite- 
rally ſignifies by or through the Ardes, and as Lough- 
Coin is the Boundary of moſt part of the Ardes to the 
Weſt, ſo it is not improbable that the ſaid Lake was the 
N ſame, which is called Darnart in the ſaid Charter. 


The Extent of it from Newtown: in the North to 


5 Stran ford in the South is about 13 Jriſb Miles or better; 
and if you take it from its firſt Entrance at Anguiſh- 


Rocks it may be reckoned upwards of a League more. 


By Computation it covers 25775 Acres Iriſh Plantation 


1 The Shape and Delineation of it in the Map 
annexed is given from an Actual Survey, and it bears 


it 


EE 
it extending Weſtward from Audley.Road to Coyne- 
bridge, near five Miles, being like the Foot of the Boot, 


and the Entrance from Anguiſb-Rocts to Audley- Road 


like the Heel. Near Coyne-bridge it grows narrow for 
a ſhort Space, after which it ſpreads into a Branch ir- 
regularly Triangular, not unlike Sicily, as it bears re- 
lation to Taly. The Lake is in ſome Places three, in 
ſome Places four, and in others upwards of four Miles 
broad, and the Tide flows to Newtown at the remoteſt 
| North End of it, which is reckoned to riſe in Spring 


Tides about four Feet at a Medium, though at other 


times the Swell is very inconfiderable. 


The Iflands in this Lake are numerous; yet we 


cannot but think Dr. Boat was deceived in affirming, 


from the Reports of the Neighbourhood, that they a- 
ppears from a Survey 


mounted to 260. However it a 
made of them laſt Spring, that there are diſperſed up 
and down in it 54 Iflands ſmall and great known by 


particular Names, and many others Nameleſs. On the 
Weſt fide of it near the Coaſt of the Barony of Daf 
ferin is a numerous Group of ſmall Iſlands that go 
by the Name of the Scaterick Iſlands ; fome of which 
are noted for fatning lean and reſtoring diftempered 
Horſes, To avoid any interruption in the Thread of 
this Narrative we ſhall underneath annex in a Table a 
Lift of ſuch Iſlands here as are known by Name, 
together with the Content of Acres in each. dy of 


of Libr of fuch IsLands in the Lake of STRANGFORD as are knows 


| & Name, mother with the Comet of Heres in auch. 


-2; e : Abont Acres. 
1 Big Swan-Iſland * } 
2 Horſe-Ifland — OR 
3 Hogg-Ifland eln the Triangular Branch Weſt } 
4 Wootton's-Ifland 092 | of Coine · bridge. 12 
5 Inch - Iſle or Inis- Curcey 650 
6 Liule Swan-Iſlangd J 


_ 
_ Sooter's- 


Teal, and four or five ſorts of Divers. The great and 


Amum. Four of theſe Iſlands are called Swan- Iſiands, 


21 Gibb's Iſle 


277 Bourtree-Ille 


„„ © 
them are inhabited, moſt of them are well watered, 
and are profitable both in Grain and Graſs. They 


abound in Lime ſtone, and afford variety of wild Fowl, 
ſuch as wild Geeſe, great Flights of — ſweet 
and well favoured, Duck, Goold-heads, Widgeon, 


profitable Manufacture carried on in theſe Iſlands, and 
on the flat ſtony Coaſts ſurrounding the Lake, is the 
burning of Sea-Weed into Kelp, which employs up- 
wards of 300 Hands, and is faid to produce to the 
ſeveral! Proprietors neat Profit upwards of 10001 per 


Tom the Number of Swans =_ frequent them. Inis 


n 
No. + - About Acres. Ne. : About Aeves. 
7 Sooter's-Iſland 4 33 Calle Ile = 
3 Corn Iſland © 2 | 34 Wren's Iſle 
9 Caſltle-Ifland 70 35 Calf's iſle 
10 Hare-Ifland 6 | 36 Neaugh-Ifle 
11 Gooſe-Ifland 60 | 37 Lonnely-Ile 
12 Swan-Ifſland 1 | 38 Tranſnaugh- lle 5 
Iz Salt-Ifland 20 | 39 Drumon-Iſle ; 
14 Green- Iſland 1240 Minnes-South- Ille 3 
15 Inis-Shoan 41 Ditto e 6 
16 Big Lanchaugh- Ile "> rw=a_nD 
17 Little Lanchaugh-Iſle a5 Dine 2 5. 
18 SharkeIfle 44 Acrvan-Ifle 6 
19 Jackdaw-Iſle 45 Roe Ile _ 6 
20 Chappel Iſle i 40 Little Swan-Ifle 1 


47 Ca le: Ille off Ringhaddy 40 


22 Core Ile 4 Naraugh-Ile 7 

23 Long: Ifle \ Packed with 49 Inis more ol 
Rabbits £0, Duncey 108 . 

To Bird-Iſie 5 Oreen lite 5 14 
25 Speers-Iſle 1 8 JJ. | 
26 Church-Iſle 4 Taig .rt-Ifle 60 


28 Rugh - Iſle ad like a Daniſh 


1 D cal Ile, Ba; 
4 


29 Sreen Ille rut  M 
31 Machee-lfle 100 | 5-1-5... 
32 Inis beg — &--4 eee | 


cepted. 
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Curcey has a land Entrance into it, and fo hath call. 
Hand at the ſouth End of the Lake. 


Lougb Neagb, otherwiſe Lough- Eagb, only touches Lough- 
this County by a ſmall Point not above a Mile over on Neagb. 


the North Weſt fide, and the Deſcription of it more 
properly belongs to the County of Antrim, which 
bounds it both Eaſt and North. However we ſhall 
venture upon a ſhort Account of it here, leaving a ful- 
ler and more compleat Deſcription thereof to a ſurvey 
of the County of Antrim, hereafter intended to be pub- 
liſhed among the other Counties of the Kingdom, if 
the publick Spirit of Gentlemen, 


tent Materials and Maps, ſhould enable us to pro- 
ceed through the whole + Tay 


It is the largeſt Lake or Meer in Ireland,” Lough- 
Earn in the County of Fermanagh not — 


it in its Area; and thang the latter be more diver- 


ſiſfied by numerous Iſlands and Woods, yet conſidered 
as a Piece of Water it is far inferior to this. It exceeds 


in compaſs any freſh water Lake in Britain, and per- 


Onega in Muſcovy, and of Geneva in Swilzerland ex- 


Point to the S. E. near 15 Miles of the ſame Meaſure 


from N. E. to S. W. and from ten to twelve Miles 
broad at a Medium, overſpreading near 100000 Acres 
of Land. We do not reckon in theſe Dimenſions a 
| ſmaller Lake, called Lon gb-Beg, or the little Lake, 
that lies at the N. W. End of it, which is near four 
Miles long, and as much broad, and detached from it 
by a narrow Channel. The great Lake is fed by fix 


conſiderable Rivers, four of ſmaller Note, and ſeveral 


Brooks; yet has but one narrow Outlet to diſcharge 
this great Flux of Water at Toom firſt into Lough Beg, 


and = thence through the Lower Ban into the North- 
ern Sea. This narrow Outlet and leſſer Lake, being 


by furniſhing compe- 


r — 
p — — 
—_ —_— 


haps few in Europe go beyond it, thoſe of Ladoga and 


It is pretty much of an oval Figure, indented 
nevertheleſs with ſome Irregularities on every ſide, and. 
is reckoned to be 20 Exgliſþ Miles long from the N. W. 


5 within a * Matter on a Level with the great > 
8 oes 


Acts. The Statute of 28 Hen. 8. ch. 22. provid 
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does not afford ſufficient Vent to diſcharge the Wa- 


ters of it in the winter Months and rainy Seaſons ; by 


which means the Water in Lough-Neagh is at ſuch 
times raiſed eight or ten Feet above its Level in Sum- 


mer, and overflows the Bogs and low Grounds that lie 


on its Coaſt, thereby annually gaining on the high 
Grounds by waſhing them away ; whilſt the Mud and 


Sand continually riſe at Toom, choak up the narrow 


Paſſage, and conſequently raiſe the Water in the Lake 


every Year more and more. In addition to theſe 
Miſchiefs the Eel-wears on the Lower Ban and at Toom 
are every Year raiſed and enlarged ; ſo that the Lands 


adjoining the Lake muſt ſuffer more conſiderably, if 
the Proprietors of them do not take ſome Method to 


Pzevent it by opening the narrow Paſſage at Toom, 
throwing down the Eel-wears near it, fixing them be- 
low the Falls at Porina, and by blowing up or quarry- - 
ing the Rocks at the Sharps near that Place to give a 
deeper and better Vent to the Waters. The Inconve- 
niencies ariſing from hence, and the Remedies of them 
aære laid down by Dr. Hutchinſon, late Biſhop of Down 
and Connor, in a Pamphlet written on that Occaſion in 
1738, intitled, The State of the Caſe of Lough-Neagh 
and the Bann. I would not preſume to ſuggeſt that the 
removing of theſe Obſtacles would be worthy the 
Care of the Leægiſlature, ſince private Property is more 
immediately concerned in the Inconveniencies here 
mentioned; yet I cannot but think, if the Lower Bann 
could be cleared of thoſe Impediments, and a Navi- 
- gation laid open from Colerain into Lough-Neagh, and 
from thence through the New Canal to Carlingford 
Bay, that it would not only promote the Trade of the 
Countries bordering the ſaid River and Lake; but 
would be of general Emolument to the Commerce of 
the Kingdom. Statutes and Commiſſions of Sewers have 


been enacted and granted upon leſs momentous Occaſi- 


ons, and where private Property of Numbers have been 


were principally concerned ; witneſs the Bedford- Level 
es againlt 


Wears 


„ Bums K ” Sligo*, 
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[ 
Wearsand other Purpreſtures raiſed on the Rivers Barrow, 
Noyre, Shure, and Rye 3 and that of 5 Geo. II- ch. 11. 
gives a Penalty againſt the Repairers of ſuch Wears 
and Purpreſtures. Something of this fort might be 
of uſe to prevent the Damages daily done to the Lands 


bordering on this great Lake; but to open ſuch an 


inland Navigation as is here only hinted at, requires 


much more powerful Remedies. But this 1 is a Devi- 
ation from Subject. 

It may perhaps be thought a Piece of needleſs Va- 
nity to point out from our antient Hiſtorians the time 

of the fabulous Original of this Lake. But they tell 


us, that it firſt burſt out in the Reign of Lugaid 


8 3 who mounted the Throne of Ireland A. D. 


and they ſay, that there were but three antient 
* and ten Rives of any conſequence in Ireland at 


the time of the Arrival of Partholanus A. M. 1969, 


which they mention in fix _" Verſes tranſlated thus 
into four in Latin. # 


i Fordremanus * BY RB mach * o, 22 - Largas* 5 | Stagna 


Vetuſta, 
| Quos, quam culta Priũs- fudit Ferna Lacus. 


13 A 


era „ 206” 5 Muadus-, 


the — of Kerry 
Bog. Sed qu ?—Þ Finlach is in the Barony of Carrab and County 


of M4 Bagg” E. of Lough maſte, and is „ 


| Lach 


County of Clare and W:ft-Conaught, which muſt therefore be the 


Bay of Gakway; in the Mouth of which lie the three South iſlands of 
p tut which Writers ſuppoſe to be the Rocky Bars left unbroken 
by the Sea, when it burſt away the reſt of the main Land here. 


The River Ban is before deſcribed. — The S/z20e waſhes the 
_ Town of that Name in Conanght.—* The Bofus or Buſs is in the 


North of the County of Antrim, and falls into the Sea a little 


Welt of the Giants * The Fizn riſes in the County of 
— 


Boſi tus', Finn, Liſfeus 5 Erna, Moe 
| flumina priſca decern. 
7 


 * Lough-Feirdream is deſcribed to lie at Sleve-miz, near Trake, in 
rry, and is, as I take it, now only a large red 


urgan is deſcribed to be a ſpacious Bay lying between the 
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The Names of the Fields overſpread by theſe an- 


tient Lakes are alſo preſerved in | te 4 two 
Iriſh Lines. 


Tomhaidhm Lionnmbuine tar Liathmuine. 

Agus Locha-Ribh for magh Nairbtbeann. 
„ 

Lionmbuine burſt over Liatbmuine, 

And Lough- Ribb over the Plains of Nee 


But I ſhall paſs over theſe Matters, which at beſt are 


of doubtful Authority, to proceed to ſomething more 
certain and material. 


This Lake is remarkable for two Properties; Firſt, 
| i a healing Quality in the Water; and Secondly, 


for converting Wood into Stone. As to the firſt Pro- 


perty it is a Queſtion, whether it be diffuſed through 
all Parts of the Lake, or confined to one ſide of it, 


called the Fiſhing Bay, bounded by the School Lands 


of Dungannon, on the weſt Side of it. This Bay is 


_— 


s about half a Mile broad, has a fine ſandy Bottom 
<« without a Pebble in it; ſo that one may 44 in it 
with Safety and Eaſe from the Depth of the Ankle 
c to the Chin, upon an eaſy Declivity, at leaſt 300 
« Yards, before you come to that Depth.“ This De- 
« ſcription is taken intire from the Words of the 
« Author ; becauſe from the Situation a Conjecture 
may ariſe, why the Lake may in this Quarter have 
the Property we are inquiring alter. For it is well 


„ 


8 nd falls into the F 91 near 22 — The Laß ro 


through Dublin. — The Erne Fa from the Weſt End of a Ls 
of —— Name, and falls into Donnegall Bay near Balhſbannon.— 


k The Modornns or Mourne riſes in the County of Tirone, unites 


— a OE", 2 — u_ 1 
k . 5 
—— > 


with the Derg and the Finny near Strabane, and all three fall into 
Lough-Fuil — Berwa, the Barrow, a River well known. —® Lins 


the Lee runs through Cork, . the Mey, — ieſelf 3 into 
the Sea near r Killala. 


+ Mr. Nevi “'s Obſervations on Lough Neogh at the End of 5 
Boat's Natural * Dublin 07S p. 120. 


known 
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known, that the neighbouring Lands (and probably 
the Lands here overſpread by the Lake) abound with 
huge Bodies of Coal, which are ſtrongly impregnated 
with Sulphur and Bitumen, through which the mine- 
ral Waters and Streams paſſing into the Lake, and 
mixing with the Water thereof, may perhaps have 
ſome ſhare in producing the medicinal Quality, and the 
Warmth before mentioned. 


The Occaſion of firſt taking Notice of this Bay for 


Cure is faid to have been in the Reign of Charles II. 


in the inſtance of the Son of one Mr. Cunningham, who f 


had an Evil to that degree, that it run on him in 


eight or ten Places. He was touched by the King (to 


whoſe royal Touch a Virtue was at that time aſcri- 


means were unſucceſsfully uſed for his Recove 


ry; his 


Body was ſo waſted that he could not walk: But at 
length he was bathed in this Lough for eight Days, 
his Sores were dried up, and he grew healthy, married, 
begot Children, and lived ſeveral Years after, From 
that time many frequented the Lake, who were afflited 
with running Sores, and returned home perfectly hea= 
led. Theſe Inſtances are ſo well atteſted, that they ad- 
mit of no Diſpute. Yet we can ſcarce be perſuaded, 
but that this Lake was much more early remarked 
for the healing Property aforeſaid than the Period 
here aſſigned; though it might in a long Tra&t of 
Time have gone into diſuſe, and be neglected and for- 


gotten. The very Name of it ſeems to hint at this 
Quality; Neaſg and Neas in Iriſh ſignifying an Ulcer 


or Sore, How eaſy is Neaſg corrupted into Neagh ? 
The ſame may be obſerved of the original Name of 
the Lough, Lionnmbuine, by which from the two Irifb 
| Verſes, before cited, it appears to have been known, 
poetically written Lionn, ſignifies a Lake or 
ſtanding Water, and Bhuzne, corrupted into Mhuine, 


5 For Lin, 


ae Ulcer. The Skilful in the [44 Language muſt 


D judge of theſe Conjectures. The Chymical Analyſis _ 
of this Water diſcovers nothing in it peculiar or dif- 
: ferent 


bed of healing this Diſtemper) and all imaginable 
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ferent from the Contents of other Lough or Bog Wa- 
ters in this Kingdom, all of them exhibiting very near- 
ly the fame ſort of Reſiduum, as particularly appeared 
by Experiments made in concert on the Waters of this 
Lough, and the famed Lough-Lbeigbs , or the healing 
Lough, in the County of Cavan, each yielding upon 
Evaporation a ſmall Quantity of bituminous, or at leaſt 
ſulphureous Matter, from which they both ſeem to de- 
rive their healing Quality before hinted at. For it is 

obſervable, that the ſolid Contents of theſe Waters 
differ greatly from thoſe of moſt common Springs, 
which generally contain a diſſolved native Lime-ſtone, 
which the Waters of theſe Loughs do not; but a dark 

brown viſcid Matter, ſparkling, ſtinking, and burning 

black on a red hot Iron: And herein they differ greathy 

from the petrify ing Waters of this Kingdom and 

Great Britain, which abound wich Lime-ftone, and 
whoſe Petrifactions are a true native Lime- ſtone. And 
this gives ſome Countenance to the Opinions of thoſe 
Virtuoſi (how fallible ſoever in the main it may 
hereafter appear) who attribute a petrify ing Quality 
aſcribed to this Lough rather to the Soil of it than to 

the Water; which Quality we ſhall promed to examine 
in the next Place. 
eig The ſecond Property aſcribed to this Lake, viz. of 

” Quality, petrifying and converting Wood into Stone challenges 

1 ſiome Attention; and the more ſo, as Antiquity and 

univerſal Conſent have conſpired to give it this Qua- 

0% De lity. Nennius, (1) a Writer of the ninth Century, 

: = ” men it in the following Words. Eſt aliud 
Britonum ſtagnum quod facit ligna dureſcere in lapides. Hoe 
Brita. © mines autem findunt ligna, et poſtquam formave- 

nia, ſub “ runt, projiciunt in ſtagnum, et manent in eo uſq; 

| fitulo,de 4 ad caput anni, et in capite anni lapis invenitur, et 

= => « vocatur ſtagnum Lucb. Echach.—i. e. There is ano- 

ther Lough that hardens Wood into Stone. Men 


dir. 


2 


— 1 Ibs, in 1viffignifies Medicine, as Ligheafom does to heal 3 
from whence this Lough probably took i ts Name, viz, From its 
Qsalities that Way. 


« cleave 


p oe en ——᷑ ̃ ů 3 ³˙—mm FI tie 
8 — 0 — I * 


| | + + Þ}. 
te cleave the Wood, and when they have faſhioned it 
e they calt it into the Lough, where it lies till the 
* beginning of the Year, and at the beginning of the 
Lear it is found to be Stone; and the Lough is 
« cailed Lucb- Echach.“ now Lough-Neagh, But Fable 
has been fruitful in adding a remarkable Particular to 
this Property aſcribed to "the Lough, viz. That the 
Mood is turned partly into Stone, and partly into Iron, 
or that the Part fixed in the Earth becomes Iron, and 
the middle of it, as far as remains in the Water, is 
converted into Stone, the upper End' above the Water 
retaining its former Nature. Theſe extraordinary 


Properties are placed among the Miribilia of Ireland, 555 þ 
and told us in four Verſes, viz. 4 


ER Jacus Ultonie, Neachum quem nomine dicunt, „„ 

Cojus fi quivis Aquilentam affigat ad imum, | 

In tres ſeptennis ſpecies diſtinguitur annis, 
Pars fundo cos fluctibus, arbor aprico. | 


; From whence, as Error always finds ſome Patrons, it 5 

is copied by Bartbolomeus Anglicus, (m) and by the (+) Lib. is | 

learned Phyſician, Anſelm Boetius, in his Hiſtory of Ch. 80. 
Stones and Gems. =o 
3 But though univerſal Conſent has been ſo favourable 44 
tio Tradition as to allow Longb-Neagh Stone to be | 
| 
| 


Holly, or «ther Timber petrified ; yet whether the pe- 
trify ing Virtue reſides in the Water of the Lough, or 
in the neighbouring Soil, has been the Subject of ſome 4 I 
| Diſpute. That the Water is not poſſeſſed of any ſuch 
Virtue has been determined by an Experiment () (#) Che- 
purpoſely made, by driving a Stake of Holly into the prac ch mm I 
Ground within the Verge of the Lake, which eee, | 


nexed to 
found to continue there many Years without any AI- Boas 


teration or Petrefaction; and perhaps upon an Impar- natural | 

tial Scrutiny there will not appear any inconteſtible 3 af... — 

Evidence of the Soil poſſeſſing this Virtue, or, in other 17 and, p. | 

— Terms, that Log b. Neagb Stones were ever once — 9 | 
* e 


00 Ibid. Neagh Stones, which had the Appearance (o) of the 
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We ſhall examine the Arguments advanced on the Affir- 
mative ſide of the Queſtion, viz. 

Firſt, It is alledged, that Lough- Neagh Stones muſt 
needs once have been Wood, becauſe, eſpecially when 
burnt, they betray the Grain of Wood, and cleave, 
not like Stone, but like Wood, lengthways, their ſtony 
Striæ running longitudinally, like the Fibres of Wood, 
and when broken croſſways, (as they may eaſily be 
when they become rotten by burning, ) ſeeming to re- 
preſent the annual Rings obſervable in Wood cut 
tranſverſly, and ſome Pieces ſhewing a Difference in 
the Part at the Center anſwering to > the Pith, and in 
the ſuperficial Parts anſwering to the Bark: And to 
ſupport all this, that Stones have been dug up in the 
Neighbourhood of the Lough altogether like Lough- 


Reon and Branches of large Trees petrified, 


Secondly, Becauſe Lough- Neagh Stones will burn 
Flame and Smoak like Wood. 


"Thirdly, Becauſe they ſtir not with Acids. 5 
To the Firſt We anſwer ; as it is now a determined 


Point among Naturaliſts, tbat Stones Vegetate as well as 


Plants, it ſeems not impoſſible, but theſe may be a pe- 
culiar Stone * which though in the manner of their 


Growth they may reſemble Wood, and eſpecially 


Holly, yet are not from that Reſemblance neceſſarily 
to be admitted ſach, any more than thoſe Repreſenta- 
tions of the Shells of Cockles, Oyſters and Eſcalops, 
ſome forming, and ſome formed, frequently obſerved 


(2) Shorts in Lime-ſtone (p) in the Peak of Derbyſhire, are to 
| be. ſuppoſed ever to have been real Shells, or thoſe 


Hiſt. of 


I! Mineral 
— Waters, 


exact Repreſcntations of the Branches, of a Lion 
couchant, of a human Corps laid out, nay of ſeveral 
artificial Things, as Chairs, a Set of Organs, and innu- 
merable other Sportings of Nature in | the n 


9 8 W to me Lapis Schi ſtos, or 3 2 le. See 
Mormius's Muſzum, which that Writer obſerves to be alſo Me- 


tallick, as the Lough-Neagh Stone appears to be in the Sequel. 


Lime-ſtone, 


1 
Lime- tone, are to be imagined ever to have been the 
real things they reſemble; and Vormius in his Mu- 
eum reckons up great Varieties of the Lapis Stalactites 
ſome tubulated, ſome like Cluſters of Grapes, ang ] 
others like Almonds candyed with Sugar at Tibuli in | 
Italy, of which the Inhabitants make excellent Lime 
for Building; and we have in our Poſſeſſion a Flint 
both in Shape and Perforation exactly reſembling a 7 
Boy's Penis. Nor are ſuch unaccountable Imitationg | 
of Vegetables peculiar to the Lime-ſtone, but common 
to ſeveral other Foils; for Inſtance, the Lapis Hzma- 
tites, or Blood ſtone, is well known to be frequently found 
_ reſembling Stones commonly ſuppoſed to be petrified 
Woods, in the longitudinal Direction of its Striæ; the 
Lapis Amianthus comes nearer to the Reſemblance of 
a Vegetable in the long Filaments of which it conſiſts; 
and the Curious may find many more Inſtances to the 
ſame Purpoſe in the laſt cited Author, in the Lapis 
Fudaicus, Pyrites, Fungites nucem Moſchatam referens, @— | 
&c. So that it is no infrequent thing among Foflils, | 
| ſtrictly and properly belonging to the mineral Claſs, |! 
and not demonſtrable to have ever been of any other, 
do find a very near Similitude to Vegetables with reſpect 
to external Figure, and the Diſpoſition of their Striæ; 
zãẽðs on the other Hand it is alſo obſervable, that ſeveral 
of the vegetable Claſs, ſtrictly fo called, do approach 
very nearly to the Nature of mineral Bodies in Solidity, _ 
Hardneſs, and other Properties; for Inftance, the 1 
Iron Wood mentioned by Ray, (g) ſo called from its n * 
reſembling Iron in Hardneſs and Solidity, and the 1810. 
Roots of the Tree Todden (r) in India, of which in- (H Abr. 
combuſtible Cloaths are made, as the incombuſtible P57] 
Paper is of the Lapis Amianthus. Such Vegetables as Li, ns 1 
theſe ſeem to be of an intermediate Nature between p. «co. 
Minerals and Vegetables, and to make a fort of Conca. 
tenation in the Scales of the vegetable and mineral 
Life, as the Zoophyte does between the Animal and | 
Vegetable. However, what has been ſaid may ſuf- 
fice to ſhew the — AF of the firſt Argument 


drawn 
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drawn from the Similitude of Lough-Neagh Stones to 
Xx Io the ſecondArgument, viz. their burning, flaming, 
i and ſmoaking like Wood, we anſwer, that in Trials 
| made on Lough-Neagh Stones, the Flame and Smoak 
were but very obſcure, and in ſome Pieces only ; and 


this Appearance might be equally the Effect of a mine- 
ral as of a vegetable Sulphur, as in the burning of Lapis 
Caliminaris and Lime-ftone : And that the Lough- 
neagh Stone neither ſmoaks nor flames, quatenus Wood, 
was evident from this Experiment, that being kept 
| ſeven Hours in a red hot Crucible it loſt nothing of its 
Weight, which it would have done greatly, had it 
burned as Wood. This was confirmed by another Ex- 
S periment made on a Piece of this Stone, which was 
EF white without, and black within, the external Part of 


| which ſome would have raſhly pronounced the Bark, 
and the Inſide the Wood; but the Outſide neither 
| F ſmoaked nor flamed in the Fire, nor loſt more than two 
| Grainsout of Twenty-two kept in a red hot Crucible 


, TS „„ 
Ihe third Argument, that theſe Stones do not ſtir 
with Acids, and therefore muſt have been Wood, is ſo 
far from being concluſive to the Purpoſe for which it is 
advanced, that it makes rather for the contrary, For 


; „ iſt, common Whet-ftone, Grind-ſtone, Fire- ſtone, 
| Slate, divers Pebbles, the compound Mietallick Stone 
' 1m the Rocks of Creeve near Newry (of which hereafter) 


| 

| and molt other Stones, except the Lime- ſtone, or Stones 
| reducible to that Claſs, make no Fermentation with 

1 _ Acids. Secondly, the Petrifications, about which we 

| are arrived to any Certainty, are formed by Waters 


| = called petrifying, and are no other than a Precipitation 

1 of their contained calcarious Particles, ſome of which 
1 incruſt the Surfaces of Leaves, Stalks, Roots, or Woods 
[ they meet with; others infinuate themſelves into the 


Pores and Cavities of the Wood, fill them up, ſwell 
| and rot the Wood, expel it like a Fungus or Moſs, and 
| aſſume and retain the exact Figure and Order + | — 
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Fibres and Veſſels conſtituting the Branches of the 
Wood; and this is what is commonly called turning 
Wood into Stone. This appears to be the Caſe in 4 
thoſe of the petrifying Waters in Derbyſbire, minutely 
examined by Dr. Short *, whoſe Experiments exactly * Hiſt. 
agreed with ours on thoſe of a petrifying Water at Her- Mineral- 
mitage, five Miles weſt from Dublin, in the Gardens of Vaters, 
the late General Nappier, near the Banks of the Lify. TO 
Now theſe Petrifactions are of an intirely different Na- 
ture from Lough neagb Stones, as appeared from the 
following A made on them both in Con- 
cert. | . 
_ Firſt, theſe make a ſtrong Ebullicion with Acids ; 
but Lough-neagh Stones none at all, crude nor cal- | 
ceined. 
A2dly, Theſe are eaſily reducible to a perfect Lime by 
a ſlight Calcination, which * Stones are in- 
capable of. 5 
3dly, Theſe Petrifactions reduced to Powder turn 
green with Syrup of Violets, which Lough: neagh Stone 
does nor. 
Laſtly, Lough- neagh Stone differs widely from the 
other in its ſuperior Gravity and Solidity, and by its 
ringing upon Percuſſion ſeems to betray ſomething 
Metallick in its Compoſition, which becomes manifeſt 
upon its being calcined, eſpecially in an open Fire; for 
it thereupon exhibits ſome Parts which fly to the Load- 
| ſtone : So that if Lough-neagh Stone be a Petrification, 
it is of a Nature intirely different from thoſe we are yet 
acquainted with. However, the Premiſſes duly con- 
ſidered may ſuffice to invalidate the Arguments advan- 
ced to prove it to have been Wood; of which we mult 
beg Leave to doubt until two Facts be aſcertained in 
favour of the affirmative Side of this Point, viz. firſt, 
that a fair Specimen can be produced of a Lough-neagh 
Stone, to which 1s found adhering a Piece of Wood 
yet unpetrified. 2dly, Holly or other Wood placed by 
Nature or Art in the Soil, within the Neighbourhood 
of the Lough (the — made in the Water 


= rg 


ters. 


| | Chaly- | 
beate Was 
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having, as before, proved fruitleſs) and found by Ob- 
ſervation made after a due Series of Years to become 
Wood. 

We have been the more full and particular on this 
Point, in order to help to remove, what appears to us 
to be a vulgar Error, though eſtabliſhed by great Anti- 
quity, and in a manner uni verſal Conſent; and if what 


we have ſaid ſhall incite the Curious to make further 


Experiments or Trials to aſcertain the real Fact, our 
End will be anſwered. To proceed. 
The Royalties and Fiſhery of Lough neagb were 


granted to the Earl of * _ the Name of 
Lougb. Sidney, or Lough-Chicheſter, by the former of 
which Names ſome chuſe to call it; 25 they are held _ 
in Leaſe by the Lord Viſcount — under the 


Donnegall F amily. 


CHAP. IX. 


4s Account ft the Mir eral Waters of this County bitherlo 
5 Rn z together with an Analyfi ls Ex hem. 


$'E CT. I. 


HE principal Chalybeate Waters hitherto diſco- 
vered in this County are theſe eight, viz. I. Ardmil- 


lan, i in the Barony of Caſt/z-reagh, cloſe on the Edge of 
the Barony of Dufferin, and on the Lake of Strangford, : 


about Mid-way between Killileagh and Newtown. II. 
Killagbee, in the Barony of Ards, near three Miles almoſt 


Weſt of Donagbadee. III. Grangee, commonly called 


Granſhaw in the ſame Barony, three Miles almoſt 


South of Donaghadee, not far from the Sea Coaſt. IV. 


Cardonnell or Kirkdonnell, about three Miles W.N.W. of 


Newtown, V. Magherelin. VI. Dromore. VII. Newry, 
all three Places before deſcribed; and VIII. Tierkelly, 


2 Miles N. E. from Rathfryland. 


19 
Theſe Waters differ from each other, as well as from 
moſt other Chaly beats, chiefly in the different Degrees 
of Strength of the Mineral Impregnation. They are 
all, except Newry, rich Chalybeats; as appears by their 
ſtrong ferruginous Taſte, the purple Colour they ſtrike 
with Gall and Sumach, the blue Tincture they exhibit 
with Log wood, and the ochreous contents they yield by 
Evaporation, They ſtrike the ſeveral Colours menti- 
oned when tranſported to Dublin, three Weeks after they 
were taken up from their reſpective Fountains, having by 
putrefaction diſſolved, and in part reabſorbed their pre- 
cCipitated Ochre. They yield but little other Contents, 
being light, and generally lathering with Soap, and ex- 
hibiting only a ſmall Evidence of any conſiderable Im- 
pregnation with calcarious Earth or Salt, cauſing little 
Precipitation with Alcalis, excepting the Spaw of Dro- 
more, which is more brackiſh than the reſt, curdles 
more with Soap, and imparts ſome Redneſs to Beef 
boiled in it, having a greater Proportion of calcarious 
8 „ Rae 
But it may be worth our while to give a more parti- 
cular Account of ſome of theſe Waters from an Exami- 
nation made of them on the Spot in May 1743. 


iſt. Newry Spaw was examined on the Spot May Of Neun. 


4th 1743, at One in the Afternoon; and it ſtruck a di- 
late Purple with Galls, and a Blue or deep Violet with 


Logwood; hence it is a Chalybeate, though of the 


weaker Claſs: However it is conſiderable enough to de- 
ſerve Notice; for it depoſits an Ochre, which upon 
Calcination turns red, and is attracted by the Load- 
ſtone; and moreover it yields upon Evaporation a grea- 
ter Proportion of Contents than the famous Tunbridge 
Water. For whereas that yielded two Grains and a 
quarter from a Quart, according to Dr. Hales's Experi- 
ment, ours yielded almoſt three Grains from that Quan- 
tity. 8 


2dly. Dromore Spaw ſtands in the Town of that Of Dro- 
Name by the River ſide, with an Expoſure to the South; “. 


but being covered by an Arch and Trees, the Sun has 
ORE” 55 . 
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no power over it. It's Taſte is ſtrongly ferruginous, and it 


ſtruck a very deep Purple with Galls, and a light Blue 


with Logwood, a light Purple with Brandy and recti- 
fied Spirits of Wine ; all Evidences of an impregnating 
Iron: and it appeared to have but few other Contents 
for it lathered with Soap, nor did it curdle Milk boiled 
with it; and by the Hydrometer it appeared to be near- 
ly of the ſame ſpecifick Gravity with the Water of the 


neighbouring River. Its Operation is ſometimes by 
Stool, and it has been drank with good Succeſs in the 
Gravel. N. B. In a former Examen of this Water ſent 


up to Dublin, by reaſon of the Dryneſs of the Seaſon, 


the Nitre manifeſted itſelf in it more evidently than now. 


But it appears upon this Review, compared with our for- 
mer Trials, to be chiefly a good Chaly beate, combined 
with a ſmall Quantity of Nitre, which probably has 

ſome ſhare in determining the Operation of this Water 


E downwards in ſome Habits of Body, 
DO Grange. 
Valley ſurrounded on every fide by Hills of a gentle Af- 
cent, has an Aſpect to the Eaſt, and at a ſmall Diſ- 
tance to the South is a large Bog. The Well is deep, 
and covered from the Sun by a Roof of Wattles and 
Turf, of which Care it is very well deſerving, being 
one of the richeſt Chalybeates in the County, as appea- 
red from an Examination made of it May 20th 1743, 
about ſix in the Evening (a time of Day the leaſt ad- 
vantageous for theſe Trials) when it ſtruck a moſt deep 
Purple in a Moments ſpace with Galls, not far different 


% 


3dly. Grangee, or Granſhaw, is ſituate U in a ſmall 


from the Colour of Ink; and it is covered with a thick 


above 5 Grains of Ochreous Sediment from a Quart, 1 


Scum white and yellow, and by Evaporation yields 


which is a greater Proportion than the celebrated Aſtrope 
Water yielded, and more than double to what Tunbridge 


(%% Hiſt. 
Mineral 
Waters, 
Vol 1. p 
281. 


Water affords from the fame Quantity; further, by 
Comparifon made with the Exgliſb fimple Chalybeats in 
in Dr. Short (ww), it appears to be of the ſame Strength 
as the ſtrongeſt of them. Dr. Todd, a practiſing Phy- 
ſit an of that Country, obſerves it to have retained its 
0 CO chaly beate 
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chalybeate Quality after being kept a Fortnight, and 
has ibn it ſucceſsfully, finding it to fat light on 
the Stomach, and to paſs 8 z and by common 


Fame it is a powerful Diuretick, and has been ſervicea- 
ble in the Gravel. 


4thly. Killagbee Water lies three Miles almoſt North Of Ni. 
of the former, and has much the ſame Situation; except e. 


that there is a Bog at a ſmall Diſtance from it on the 
Eaſt, and another on the Weſt, The Taſte and Scum 
on the Surface appeared to be the ſame as in the Spaw of 
Grangee ; it {truck a deep Purple with Galls, but not fo 
quick, nor ſo much tending to Black as the other. Sep- 
tember the 15th 1743. in a dry Seaſon at Noon, and 
the Wind S. E. a curious Perſon filled a Bottle of the 


Water of Killaghee, the bottle exquiſitely clean, well 


corked and roſined on the Spot. This Bottle was open- 
cd in Dublin not until Ofober the 224 following, when 
it ſparkled in the Glaſs, taſted ſtrongly ferruginous and 
aſtringent, and inſtantly ſtruck a durable purple Colour 
with Galls, and a blue with Logwood, and was not at 
all fetid. Granſbaw Water was by 
ken up September 25th at Noon, the Wind S. W. 
and bottled with the ſame Care, as above, on the Spot, 


and was opened in Dublin the ſame Day as the preceding, 


when it alſo manifeſted the ſame Appearances and Evi- 
dences, as that did, of retaining its chalybeate Qualities 
at this Diſtance of Time and Place, — of this par- 


cel of Water filled at both theſe Wells on the Days be- 


fore mentioned, were rebottled October the 22d, and be- 


ing opened again November the 23d, were found to be 


ſtill of a ſtrongly ferruginous Taſte, and not fetid. No - 
theſe Experiments ſeem to evince, that theſe our indige- 
nous Waters (and fo ſeveral others of equal ſtrength) 


might be tranſported to Dublin, and other diſtant places, 
and drank there to Advantage, with this proviſo, that 


the fame Perſon ta- 


the ſame Care were exerciſed in bottling, corking and ro-; 


ſining on the Spot, as in theſe two Experiments, the 
good Succeſs of which gives Grounds to ſuſpect, that 

the Fetor ſeveral of our chaly beate Waters acquire when 
tranſported 
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| | tranſported to remote Places, may partly be owing to 
| a foreign Taint from the Bottles having been old and 
contained other Liquors, ſome particles of which till 
remaining may promote the putrefaction of the Waters. 
This however is certain, that ſeveral of the Iriſb chaly- 
beate Waters, of the ſtronger Kind, may be tranſported 
to remote Places, and drank there to Advantage, at the 
Diſtance of ſeveral Weeks after being taken up, provi- 
ded the Bottles be new, well corked and roſined on the 


be hoped the Repetition of them wlll be excuſed. 
5thly. Another chalybeate Water in this County 1 is at 
Tiertelly, two Miles N. E. from Rathfryland, and is in- 
died a very ſtrong one, as appears from it's ferruginous 
Taſte not only at the Fountain Head, but when "tranſ. 
ported to Dublin 17 Days after it had been bottled. It 
is true, the Water was Ferid, yet void of any Ochreous 
Sediment, the Ochre having been reabſorbed by that 
ſubtle diſſolvent Putrefaction. The ſtrength of the fer- 
ruginous Impregnation abundantly appears from it's 
thick blue Scum, from it's ſtriking a Claret Colour 


ported hither as above, at which Time it alſo ſtruck a 
durable Blue with Logwood, and had blackned its Cork 
as though dipt in Ink: And whilſt it appears by theſe 
Experiments to be well ſaturated with Iron, it is other- 
wile exceedingly light, and free from any conſiderable 
Proportion of heterogeneous Mixture; which appears 


with Oyl of Tartar, and lathering ſmooth with Soap. 
Two Pints and a half of this Water, evaporated to a 
Dryneſs, afforded eight Grains of Sediment, which was 
chiefly ochreous, and yielded to the Magnet even with- 
dut previous Calcination. This Water does not appear 
to have been much uſed, but from ſeveral caſual Trials 
has been experienced to be very effectual both by exter- 
nal and internal Uſe in the Scurvy. It ſometimes purges 
by Stool, an accidental Effect of this and many other 
pure Chalybeacs among which this challenges not la 


Spot, Circumſtances of ſo great Moment, that it is to 


with Galls, both at the Fountain Head and when tranf- 


both by the Hydrometer, and by its continuing clear 
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laſt place, as being a ſtrong, and at the lame Time, 


light and pure Chaly beate, and doubtleſs well worth the 


Attention of any Phyſitians in that Neighbourhood in 


their Treatment of many Chronical Diſeaſes. 

It is the Misfortune of moſt of our Chalybeats, that 
they do not bear Carriage to remote Places without a 
great Diminution of their Virtues; but precipitate their 
Ochre, loſe their Tranſparency, Taſte, and Property 


of ſtriking Purple with Galls in a few Days, and ſome- 


times Hours, The want of this Property of retaining 
their ſtrength at a Diſtance is what gives the German 
Spaws ſo greatly the Preference. The Virtues of the 


one and of the other are in general the ſame ; but, to en- 
joy the Benefit of ours in the greateſt Perfection, we 
muſt go to the Fountain Head, unleſs ſome Method 


were found out, either to preſerve the ſtronger Kinds in 


the manner as before inſtanced in thoſe of Killaghee and 


Granges, or in the weaker by ſomemixtureto prevent their 


Putrefaction, and preſerve their Virtues at a Diſtance, 
which, according to Dr. Hale's Experiments, ſeems ve- 
ry practicable, by the Admixture of acid Spirits, as Oyl 
of Sulphur, Spirit of Vitriol, &c; which may be done 
in fo ſmall a Proportion as not conſiderably to change 


the Properties of the Water. This Experiment was 


ſucceſsfully tried on the Mag berelin Spaw by 8 . 
into two Quart Bottles of it ſeverally eight Drops of 
Oy! of Sulphur, and twelve Drops of Spirit of Vitriol, 


both which being opened 15 Days after ſtruck Purple 


with Galls, and that with the Oyl of Sulphur retained 


| its ferruginous Taſte, but the other with the Spirit of 
Vitriol had a predominant acidity, having too great a 
Proportion of the Acid; but both retained their Tranſ- 


parency, viz. keeping their Ochre ſuſpended : whereas 
a Bottle of the ſame Water, purpoſely laid by unmixed 
for the ſame Space of Time, had both precipitated its 


Ochre, loſt all ferruginous Tafte, nor exhibited the 
leaſt purple Tincture with Galls; and we are affured 


—.— * D. Todd before — that a Bottle of Grangee 


Spaw 


——  ———— — 
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Spaw has by ſix Drops of Sulphur been preſerved four 


Months, retaining all that time its Property of ſtriking 


(x) Gui- 
dot de ther- 
Ni, Bri- 
tannicis. 


Purple with Galls, and its ferruginous Taſte. This 
Experiment 1s not only of great Importance in its Uſe- 
fulneſs for preſerving and tranſporting with their Virtues 


intice, or not eſſentially altered, our indigenous Spaw 


Waters, but alſo to enable us to conjecture with the 
ſtrongeſt Probability what the natural Menſtruum in the 
Bowels of the Earth is, which diſſolves and keeps inti- 


mately mixed the terruginous Matter in theſe Waters, 
wiz, the Acidum Vagum ; which when it either flies off, 


or becomes otherwlie diſengaged, lets that Matter drop 


in the Form of Ochre, which is thus W md prevented 
4 by ſubſtituting an artificial Acid in its room. 


The Subject of our 1rif6 Spaws has been ſcarcely 


touched upon by the Learned, — it be a Field 


large enough to employ the greateſt Genius. Our Phy- 
ſicians, over much indulgent to the prevailing Modes and 


 Humours of their Patients, are too much guilty of the 
fame ſtupid Neglect of their domeſtick Spaws, as they 
are with relation tothe indigenous Plants; whilſt Arabia and 
both Indies are ranſacked for exotick Simples, as well 
as many remote Parts of Europe for Spaws, when we 
might be to as good, and oftentimes much better pur- 
. pole, ſupplizd with the native Productions of our own 
Soil at a far cheaper Rate. Hence it is that our Ac- 
count of the Virtues of the preceding Spa vs, drawn from 
Obſervation and Experience, is ſo ſhort and imperfect, 
though we have all the Evidence, that a Subject ſo cir- 
cumſtanced will admit of, that our Spaws are equally 
effectual in the Cure of Dileaſes, as thoſe of our Neigh- 
bours. In the mean time, ſuffer us to obſerve, that no- 
thing can more clearly ſhew the Ablurdity of our Affec- 


ration of Foreign Commodities, than the Importation 
of the Bath Waters, a Sulphureo-Chalybeate of no Value 
but at the Fountain Head: For they loſe their Property 
of ſtriking Purple with Galls as ſoon as they grow cold. 


1 Perhaps we may juſtly reckon the Briſtol Water 


as another Inſtance. But let that be how it will, it is 


certain b 
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certain our Mallow Water exceeds it in Purity, as well 
as in retaining its Tranſparency, and Faculty of fermen- 
ting with Acids when kept many Years, and to remar- 

kably greater Perfection than the Briſtol ater, kept the 
ſame ſpace of Time, did; the Mallow Water ſeeming to 
contain a more ſubtile alcaline Earth, which it keeps 
longer ſuſpended without Precipitation than did the Briſ- 
tol Water in Experiments purpoſely made in concert 
on both. e 

We ſhall not give the German Spaus as another In- 
ſtance to the ſame pur poſe; but ſhall only obſerve, that 
conſiderable Sums of Money are yearly ſent out of the 
Kingdom on this Account, which by a frugal and judi- 

cious Adminiſtration of our own Spaws might be kept 

at Home. 3 VVV 
It is well known to Phyſicians, that a very conadera- 
ble part of our Materia Medica in the Cure of Chroni- 
cal Diſeaſes conſiſts in Spaw Waters, not only as an 
Auxiliary, but as a Principal Medicine, eaſy to be pro- 


 eured, cheap, much more delightful, and at the tame 


time not leſs effectual than the Pharmaceutical Remedies, 


It ſhould therefore be the Concern of ever y Phyſitian, 


who has the Benefit of his Patient at Heart, to examine 


| the Contents of every Spaw in his Neighbourhood, in 


order to a proper Application of it, and not to make it 

his laſt Refuge in the Treatment of a ſtubborn Diſcaſe, 
after he has harraſſed and fatigued his Patient with Loads 

of nauſeous Medicines from the Shops, but to give fair 


5 play to the Credit of the Waters by a timely Uſe of 


them in the Beginning, and through the Courſe of the 
Diſorder, both as a Vebicle and Powerful Medicine, in 
Conjun Aion with others, in the Cure of Chronical Diſ- 

eee. „ : ”= 


It ſeems therefore to be worth while to endeavour to 


advance the Credit of our Domeſtick Spaws, by ſhew- 
ing, iſt, that they have all the eſſential Ingredients of 
the Foreign ones. 2dly, That mixed with certain Bo- 
dies they excite the ſame Appearances, and 3dly, that 
the Virtues of each are found by Obſervation and Expe- 
rience 
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rience to be much alike, and conſequently that ours may 


in many Caſes be happily ſubſtituted in the room of the 
others. 


The German Spaw Waters then, by an eaſy Proceſs, 


offering no Violence to their conſtituent Parts, are re- 


ſolved into theſe Principles; iſt. An elaſtick Matter, 
more abundant indeed in theſe than in ours, though ours 
are not without it. 2dly. An Ochreous Sediment, 
which is precipitated when the ſubtile and inviſible Men- 
ſtruum either flies off, or becomes otherwiſe diſengaged, 


and ſo leaves the Water void of its ferruginous Taſte 


and Sprightlinels, gdly. A Salt, which is a calcarious 


Nitre in the Pyrmount, as well as in moſt of ours, and 


ſometimes this combined with an alcali as in the Pouhon, 


and ſome of ours. 4thly. An abſorbent Earth. 


iſt. Now each of theſe Principles are alſo diſtin&ly de- 


monſtrable in our Engliſb and Iriſh Chalybeate Waters, 


which differ from the German, and from one another, 
in no other reſpect but the different Proportions of theſe 


Ingredients, ours being for the moſt part leſs loaded than 


the German. 2dly. As the German Spaws blacken 


their Corks, and ftrike Purple wich Gal's, Roſes, Ba- 
lauſtine Flowers, and Green Tea, ſo do ours, and ſome 
of theſe laſt a deeper Colour almoſt to Blackneſs ; and 
as they ſtrike a Blue with Logwood, ſo do ours, and 

equally intenſe. The German Spaws turn Green with 


Syrup of Violets; and ſo do ours; and laſtly, they 


both agree in making an Ebullition with Acids, though 
this be leſs conſpicuous in ours. 3dly. That the Vir- 
tues of our Domeſtick Spaws agree with theſe of the 
German, may appear from the following ſummary Enu- 
meration of them, which, (as our ſimple and ordinary 
| Chalybeates, whether Engliſo or Iriſh, differ but little 
| fave in the various ſtrength of their impregnating Mi- 
neral) are applicable to moſt of them, and which, with- 


all, it any one will be at the pains of comparing with 


the Virtues attributed to the German Spaws, by the beſt 


_ Writers and Obſervators, will be found to be very near- 
ly alike, viz. They are an agreeable, diluting, ſweet- 
| ning, | 
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ning, attenuating, deobſtruent, and corroborating Me- 


dicine, and under Circumſtances cognizable to the ſaga- 
cious Phyſitian, with proper Inſtructions premiſed and 
interpoſed, are of great Service in the following Diſea- 
ſes; in Foulneſs and Obſtructions of the Urinary Paſ- 
| ſages, in the Gravel, in Ulcers of the Kidnies and Blad- 
der, in vicious Humours, eſpecially of the acid kind,in 
the Prime Vie, in Hypocondriack Diſcaſes, in loſt 
Appetite, Cholicks, Heartburning and Worms, in ha- 
bitual Vomiting, whether from Relaxation or bad Hu- 
mours, in fluſhing Heats of the Head and Face, in the 
Scurvy, Leproſy and Scab, both by external and _—_ 
Uſe, in the Jaundice, and beginning Dropſy, in 
Conſtitutions ſhattered by hard drinking, in K. 
ties of the Menſes, in a Diſpoſition to Abortion, Fluor 
Albus, old Gleets, ſpitting of Blood, Diſentery, Cough, 
Aſthma, He&ick, and in the firſt and beginning of the 
| ſecond Stage of Conſumptions. To conclude, as moſt 
of our Exgliſb and Triſh Chalybeates are ſpecifically ligh- 
ter, and ef loaded, than the German, and eſpecially the 
Pyrmont, they are, on this Account, intitled to the 
Preference, as being ſafer in Caſes where we have rea- 


| ſon to apprehend Danger from a too great Increaſe of - 
the Blood*s Motion and Heat. 


Of Ban 
nehinch 
Water. 


Sgr. II. Chaly beate Waters are 1 found 
diſperſed through — 4 every County of this King- 
| as But there is another Kind of Water much more 
rare, and which challenges our peculiar Attention, as 
it is certainly in ſome ſtubborn Diſeaſes endued with 
great Virtues, ſome of which have already been found 
| out, and by the Sagacity of the Phyſitian it may be ren- 
dred of much more extenſive Uſe. This is a rich Sul- 
 Phureo-Chalybeatc Spring in the Eſtate of Sir Foby Raw- 
Aon in the Pariſh of Magberedroll, alias, Ballinebinch, a- 
bout two Miles S. S. W. of the Town of that Name, on 
the ſkirts of a Mountain called Nie ve-Croob, in the Dio- 
ceſe of Dromore, and Barony of Kinelearty. 


f 
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It is a very clear Water, and withal very cold, of 
a very diſagreeable Taſte and Smell, like the ſulphure- 
ous Waters of Aix la Chapelle, or like the Water that 
has been uſed in ſcouring a foul Gun, The Quantity of 
this Water commonly taken is from three Pints to three 
uarts; ſome it vomits, others it purges 3 but theſe 
Effects ſeem to be only accidental; the chief Operation 


is by Urine. Its Virtues hitherto found out by Expe- 


rience appear to reſemble thoſe of other ſulphureous 


Waters, particularly in its great Efficacy in ſcorbutick 
Diſorders, both by bathing in,and drinking the Waters; 


of which there happened a remarkable Inſtance ſome 
Years ſince of a diſſenting Miniſter, who came to this 
Weil, over-run with Jeprous- like Eruptions on the Skin, 
which had rendred his Joints ſo rigid, that he could nei- 
ther hold his Bridle nor feed himſelf. He returned home 


ſupple and clean, after having drank the Water and ba- 
thed in it a Month. There are ſeveral other Examples 
of the like happy Succeſs from the Uſe of this Water in 


Caſes of the like. Nature, and of its removing ſcorbutick = 
Pains in the Head and Limbs. 


What the Principles impregnating this Water are, _ 


will appear by the following Experiments made on it at 


the Fountain Head, and when tranſmitted carefully 


corked and waxed to Dublin, upwards of 60 Miles, a- 
bout Midſummer 1742, having been taken up 8 Days 
© before.—A Silver Six-pence immerſed in it for the — | 
of 12 Minutes at the Fountain Head, became of a le- 
den and partly copper Colour, (a true CharaQteriſtick 
of Sulphur.) In what was tranſmitted to Dublin it be- 


came of a duſky brown and yellowiſh Colour, being 


weakned by its Carriage in the hot Summer Weather : 
However it {till retained its fulphureous Smell, and 
heigthned the Colour of Gold and of Copper. As moſt 


of — ſulphureous Waters are obſerved to bear Carriage 
very well, if carefully corked and waxed, and brought 


cool, there is no doubt but this Water may be conveyed 


to Dublin, and other remote parts, with very little Di- 
minution of 1 its Virtues. 


But 
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But beſides Sulphur, that it is alſo impregnated with 


fron is evident. For not only at the Fountain Head + 


did Galls ſtrike a purple Tincture, and Logwood a 
blue with it, (fare Marks of a chalybeate Water) but 
the ſame T inctures aroſe on the ſame Mixtures here in 


Dublin; ſo that in this Water there is a Combination of 
Sulphur and Iron; and the Impregnatlon with the latter 


appears to be not leſs ſtrong than with the former, ſince 

it retaius the Properties of {iriking thoſe T inctures at this 
Diſtance. 

© Three Pints and a half of this Water being evapo- 


rated by a gentle Heat in a glazed Pan yielded fix 

Grains of Sediment of a brown yellowiſh Colour, and 
of a brackiſh bitter Taſte, which made an Ebullition 
with Oyl of Vitriol and Spirit of Salt, turned green 


with Syrup of Violets, ſparkied much, ſtunk and burnt 


black onared-hot Iton; and an Infuſion of it in diſtilled 
Water exhibited the ſame Appearances with Oy] of Tar- 
tar per deliſuium ani Milk, as the bitter purging Salt 
uſually p36. z fo that beſides Sulphur and Iron, here is 
alſo ſome calcarious Nure, though not in Quantity e- 
nough to make it properly a purging Water. BY 
Iron, no doubt, in this divine Compoſition, muſt add 
greatly to the Virtues of the Sulphur, both as a Corro- 


borater and Opener of Obſtruftions, 
Ot all the German Spaws, to which there is ſo great 


| a reſort of Strangers from divers Parts for the Cure of 
the moſt rebellious chronical Diſorders, that of the grea- 
teſt Reputation, the Geronſterre is not unlike this in its 
principal impregnating parts, viz. Iron and Sulphur, 


with this Difference, that the Sulphur of the Geron- 


ferre is fo volatile, that it is only uſcful on the Spot; 


whereas the Waters of Ballinebinch retain it at A Dif- 
tance. 


Kingdom, as at Swadlingbar, and many others in the 
County of Fermanagh and Donnagall, &c. but they have 


no Steel combined with their Sulphur 3 and we have hi- 
_ therto 


—— — 2 — 
— 


—— — — — 
- 


There are ſeveral other henne Waters in a this 


* therto met but with one more like this in the Kingdom, 
viz. that of Trallee in the County of Kerry. 
. We ſhall conclude with one obvious Remark ariſing 
Wh from the Analyſis of this Water, viz. that our Philo- 
=_ ſophers muſt look out for ſome other Cauſe than what 
1 they have commonly aſſigned for the natural Heat of 
mineral Waters, i. e. the Combination of Steel and Sul- 
phur; ſince though both theſe Principles appear richly 
to impregnate this Water, it is however fo far from be- 
ing hot, that it is remarkable for its intenſe Coldneſs. 
There are other chalybeate Waters in this County, as 
one near the Charter School at Killough, which by Re- 
putation is both purgative and emetick z another light 
Pleaſant Chalybeate near Mr. Baily's Houſe at Iniſbargy, 
in the Ardes, and another at Temple- Patrick near Do- 
nag badee : but as theſe were never ſent up to Dublin, nor 
have undergone any critical Examination, we paſs them 
over with the bare mentioning their Names, 


Of the medicinal Virtues of Goat's Whey 3 and the Prac- 
ice of drinking it in the Mountains. of Mourne. 


r HE Mountains of Mourne have been ſome Years 


tick Ailments, as well as Diſorders in the Lungs, being 

moſtly frequented in the ſpring and ſummer Months, 
when the Shrubs and medicinal Herbs, with which theſe 

| Mountains abound, are in their greateſt Vigour, and 

| | afford the fitteſt Nouriſhment to the Goats; one of which 
1 bere yields more Profit in Summer to the Owner, Sr 
= a Milch 


in Repute for the Benefit of Goat's Whey ſucceſs. 
fully preſcribed by Phifitians in ſcorbutick and nephri- 


1 

a Milch Cow in the ſame Place. The Practice was firſt 
recommended here by Dr. Prince, an antient Practitio- 
ner, and well eſteemed Phyſitian of theſe Parts, and 
that with conſiderable Succeſs. Some have ſaid, that 
theſe Mountains bear a Reſemblance to the Alps, not ſo 
much in the Height as the Herbage, and that there, as 
with us, Goat's Milk and Whey are in uſe for the ſame 
Purpoſes. SCE 

From the Catalogue of the rarer Plants of this 
County (of which hereafter) where particular Notice 
is taken of thoſe peculiar to the Mountains of 


Mourne, it is evident, that this great Range is fur- 


niſhed with a conſiderable Variety of balſamick and 
pectoral Herbs, particularly the Golden Rod, Mai- 


 Uenhair, Juniper, Savin, Serpyllum, Roſa Pimpinelle, 
and many others, on which the Goats are obſerved 
ſometimes to feed; by which Means it is highly pro- 
bable their Whey is imptegnated with the medicinal = 
Qualities of theſe Herbs; the rather, becauſe Milk being 


one of thoſe Animal Juices, that has undergone the lea 


Alteration by the digeſtive Powers, it's Whey may rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed to retain moſt of the Qualities of 
the Aliment, which the Animal takes, the leaſt chan- 
| ped, and in the preſent Caſe thereby to receive an Im- 
provement, as an attenuating and balſamick Medicine; 
and indeed there have not been wanting Inſtances of its 
happy Succeſs in ſome Caſes of pulmonary Conſumpti- 
ons almoſt deplorable; though no Medicine can be equal- 
ly effectual in all Caſes and Circumſtances; whence ſome, 
uſing it improperly and empirically, and others in the 
laſt Stages of deſperate Caſes, have unjuſtly brought 
this and many other valuable Remedies into Difrepute. 


It is drank in the Months of April, May and June in 
large Quantities, like the Mineral Waters, as from one 


Pint to 8 or 9 in a Morning, and its Operation, like 


theirs, is various, according to the different Diſpoſition 


of the Subject, chiefly by Urine, but ſometimes by 
Stool, and ſometimes by Sweat. It likewife reſembles 


M 2 the 


—— — TR", "pv 3 ape" A : * 
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the mineral Waters in its Efficacy in the Gravel and 
Scurvey 3 but as it retains ſomething of the native 
Balſam of the Milk, when to preſcribe the one or the 
other is the Province of the Phyſician. 


ACATALOGUE of the more rare PLANTS found 
ſpontaneouſly growing in the County of Down in May 


1743 by an expert Botaniſt employed for that Pur 


Poſe, and examined in Dublin by ſome well — in 
that Branch of Knowledge. 


HE Month of May is here ſpecified for the Tink 

when a ſtrict Search for Plants in all Parts of 
this County was made; becauſe, it is probable, if it 
were done when the Seaſon was further advanced, it 
would have produced more ample Diſcoveries, which 
is —_— recommended to the Curious. 
Sambucus humilis, ſeu Ebulus, C. B. Dwarf 


Eller, a quarter of a Mile Eaſtward of Magherelin 


plentifully, whole Fields being covered with it. 


2. Matricaria vulgaris, ſeu Sativa C. B.  Fever-few, 5 


in the weſtern Parts of the County, 


Galega vulgaris C. B. Goats Rue, in the weſtern | 
Parts of the County. 
4. Alcea vulgaris 1. B. Vulgaris Major C. B. vul- 
garis ſcu Malva Verbenacea Park : u Mallow, 
at Gray Abbey in the Ardes. 

5. Polygonum Germanicum, vel Knowel Germano- 
rum Park: German Knotgraſs or Knowel, in great | 
Plenty. 

6. © ruciata vulgaris Park, hirſuta C. B. Croſſwort 


or Mug weed, among the Rubbiſh of the Cathedral of 
Down- Patrick. 


7. Pyrola. 


1 
7. Pyrola. Winter-green, on the Sides of the Hill of 
Scraba near Newtown. 

8. Chamæmelum Vulgare, Common Chamomile. In 
the Ardes near Kirkiſtown, and Ardchin. 
9. Conſolida Major C. B. Comfrey, near Dromore. 
3 — annua folio Urticæ C. B. Moriſon 
Hiſt. Plantar. Annual Fig wort, with a Nettle like Leaf. 
11. Hyacinthus Anglicus Ger.—Engliſb Hyacinth, or 

OP In the weſtern Parts of the County. 


mphæa alba major C. B. The great white 
Water * And, 
13 N phe major lutea EC B. The Jellow Water 
| Lily; both in the wellern parts of the County. 
14. Ptarmica Vulgaris Park. 8 or Baſtard 
Pellitory, in great Plenty in the middle of the County, 
and about the northern Shores near Bangor and Do- 
| nag badee. 


Ihe fu Plants, to Na. 22 en were fund on 5 


the Mountains of Mourne. 


1 Tbalictum majus vulgare Park. | Ordinary 
Meadow Rae, plentifully, 
16, Virga aurea vulgaris bumilior. Ray Synops. 


| Ce Golden Rod, plentifully. 


157. Sabina folio Cupreſſ C. B. Savin with the 
Leaves of Cypreſs, on Slieve-Donard, This Plant is not 
mentioned by Writers as growing ſpontaneouſly any 


| where but on Mount Athos, in Macedon ; and therefore 


the great Pains taken in our Scarches alter rare Plants 


in this County are well rewarded by this Diſcovery 


alone, Mr. Harriſon informs Mr, Ray, that it was 
found wild in the County of Kerry ; and Dr. Molyneux, 
from the Teſtimony of an Apothecary, fixes its Place 
of Growth to Lovgh-kan in that County. Yet the. 
inquiſitive Mr. Lhuyd ſays, he never found it wild in 
Ireland, and doubts whether it grew in Kerry, where a 


Gang of Ravparees hindered his Searches when he 


was in this Kingdom. ets triumph on being the 
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firſt. who have reduced theſe Doubts to a Certainty, 
We are informed that Dr. Prince, who lives near theſe 
Mauntains, has frequently gathered the right Female 
Savine on them, and has ſucceſsfully uſed it among his 
Neighbours as one Ingredient in a Dech/iruent Powder, 
that £ goes under his Name. 

18. Juniperus vulgaris baccis parvis purpureis J. B. 
The common Juniper Tree, in great Plenty. 
19. Muſcus terreſtris Clavatus C. B. Muſcus Cla- 
vatus ſive Lycopodium Ger. & Fark. Club- Moſs or 
Wolf's-Claw. 


20. Cichorium Sylveſtre five officinarium C. B, 
Wild Succory, 


. Adiantbum foliis longioribus pulverulentis pe- 


d Nigro C. B. Common black Maiden Hair 3 


Oak Fern, plentitolly 


22. Trichomanes, five Polytrichum officinarum C, q 
* Engliſh * Maiden Hair, plentifully. 


be added 1 rare Plants as are 


To theſe may 


found in Writers upon this Subject, and which 
eſcaped the Obſervation of the before mentioned Bo- 


taniſt, poſſibly occaſioned wy his making his Searches 

too early in the Seaſon, viz. 
23. Chamedrys paluſtris Caneſcens, ſeu ities. 
officinarum.  Tourn, Fnftit. Scordium Caſpari Baubini 
Pinax, Raii Hiſt, Water Germander or Scordium. 
T 3 in the County of Down, Mollyneu rn. 


. Chara major caulibus Spinoſis. Comm. Acad. 


* Scien. Paris Ann. 1719. 7 

ſub aquis repens ſemine lithoſpermi D. Sberard.— 
Moſs like creeping Horſe Tail with Gromuell Seeds. 
This grows in the Turf Bogs of this . and in 
other Parts of Ireland. 
* Chenopodium folio laciniato, coma purpura- 
ſcente. Journ. Fuſt. Blitum atriplex ſylveſtris dic- 
tum. Raii Syn. — Wild Orache. Although this be 
no rare Plant in all Parts of this Kingdom, yet from 
n's Uſe as Food in the County of Down, and or 
gens = — 


Equifetum Muſcoſun 


= doo to mention the particular Place where. 
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Parts of the North of Ireland, where it is eaten ſeaſoned 
like Spinage, affording a grateful and wholſome Diſh, 
it deſerves a Place here. The Herb gathered wha 
grown not above two or three Inches high they likewiſe - 
boil in their Pottage. They call it Aid. 

26. Filix minor longifolia, tarſis raris, pinnulis 
longis, tenuiſſimis et oblongis laciniis fimbriatis. Raii 
Hiſt. This curious and rare kind of Fru has not as 
yet been found in any part of the World but on the 
Mountains of Mourne. Dr. William Sherard diſcovered it 
there, and: carried it to England, and communicated jt 
to Plukenet ; who without doubt forgot from whence he 
had it; for he deſcribes and figures it under the Title 
of Filix non ramoſa tenerior, pinnulis vere capillaceis, 
ſen Filicis genus ex Jamaica molliuſculum, foliis tenu- 
— — Alm, 150. Mantiſſ. 78. Tab. 282, 


85 27. Fucm Altus, ſive Phaſganoides. 0. B. Pin. ; 
F, ucus Scoticus latiſſimus edulii dulcis Sibbaldi.— Broad 
leaved eſculent Sea Vreck.— This as well as the Com- 
mon Sea Girdle and Hangers are called Tangle in this 
Country. and are eaten by the poorer Sort of People. 
28. Fungus As acetabuli modo cavus, cocci- 
neus, marginibus piloſis, Raii Syn. Fungoides cocci- 
neum oris piloſis, acetabuli forma. Tournf. 
grows on rotten Oaks in A:/warin near Hilsborough | in 


* 
L 9. Fungus s Pileatus major ſuperne colotis Caſtanei, 
es. Candidis, caule maculato, Ra: Sy n. Cheftnut 
c.voloured Muſhroom with white Gills = [potted Stalk. 
Dr. Sberard found this in the County of Down, but has | 


Fungus pulverultentus, Crepitus Lapi dictus 
1 pediculo longiori ventricoſo. Raii Hiſt. Duſty - 

| Muſhroom the greater, with a long tumid foot Stalk, 

found at Moyraand other Parts. 

31. Fungus pulverulentus, Crepitus Lupi dictus, pe- 
diculo longiori ſcabro. Dr. Sberard. Duſty Muſbroom 


Vith a — rough foot Stalk, found at Faringſtown. 
— = 32. Gladiolas 


Inſt. It 


„ $a 


32. Gladiolus lacuſtris Dortmanni Cluſ. cur. poſt.— 


Raii Hiſt.— Water Giadiole, It grows in Lough: Neagh 
near Fs. 


. Gratnen Miliaceum. parvum repens Hibernicum. 
Hiſt. ' Oxon. —Raii Hiſt. — Mountain Millet Graft. It 


grows on. the Mountains of Mourne. 


34. Gramen Cyperoides minus Ranunculi capitula 


longiore.—Raii Syn.—This is a Variety of the Gramen 
Cy 
Raii Hiſt. which is common in moſt of our Bogs. 
The former grows in the Bogs of the County of Down. 


peroides minimum Ranunculi capitulo rotundo, 


Helleborine foliis prælongis anguſtis acutis. 


Ra Syn. — FHelleborine paluſtris anguſtifolio, flore 
albo, Hiſt. Ox. — Baſtard Hellebore, with very long, 
ſharp, and narrow Leaves. It grows on a rotten Bog, 
by a Lough Side, near the Dairy-houſe 1 in Crevetenan, | 
Bal inebinch. : 


36. Lycopus paluſtris villoſus. Tournf. Juſt. Mar- 


rubium aquaticum hirſatum, Rai 9 later Hare 
4 Hound, with rough Leaves. 


27: Muſcus clavatus foliis Cupteſm, O. B P. Cypreſs 


0 ao, or Heath Cypreſs, on the Mountains of Mourne. 


38. Muſcus repens major foliis & flagellis longis et 


tenuibus- donatus Sherardi. Hiſs. Oxon. — Hypnum 
repens ſurculis magis erectis, foliis reflexis longioribus 
cinctis, operculo capituli magno. Raii Syn. — On the 
| Mountains near Ballinebinch. 


29. Orobus ſylvaticus noſtras. Rai i Hm, _ - Bitter 


Pic, found near Roſe-irevor. 


40. Subularia erecta juncifoliis acutis mollibus. Raii 


Syn. - Gramen junceum Hibernicum minus Thlaſpios 
capitulis. Hiſt. Oxon. — This is truly an Jriſb Plant, 
and grows under the war in Laugh-Neagh, near 
Abies.” Y 


6 CHAP, 
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CHAP. XII. 


07 ſome Foss 11s and MINERAI. PRODUCTIONS 
of this County. 


E have ales, Chap. 3. treated fully of the 
Lougb- Neagb Stone, and ſhewed by probable 

Arguments, that it is not a Petrefaction, but a mineral 
Production, which, from its Solidity and Gravity, and 
its ringing upon Percuflion, betrays ſomething metallick 
in its Compoſition : We ſhall therefore ſay no more 
on that Subject here, but proceed to give an Account 
of ſome other mineral Productions found in this 


County. 1 
1. The Lajis Salacbites of the cruftaceous Kind, Sulake: 
found in a natural Cave on the ſhore of Ardglaſs, in the 5 


North Eaſt Arm of the Bay. This is a perfect Lime- 
ſtone, as appeared on it's being calcined two Hours 
. only in a ſmall Crucible, and with an ordinary Coal 
Firez by which it acquired the Properties of Quick- 
lime, as this kind of Stone uſually does, being truly a 
Precipitation of a calcarious Matter from ſome petrify- 
ing Water. The Coaſt for ſome Miles North and 
South of this Place diſcovers an evident Tendency to 
this kind of Petrefaction. In Places where the Sea 
Banks are bared and high, in the Bottoms of Fountains, 
in Pits either natural or otherwiſe, or wherever elle the 
Earth is dug to ſome depth, in ſuch Places Sand, 
Earth, Pebbles, c. are all cemented into one Maſs, 
and in ſome Places to a great Degree. A Mill Stone, 
hen out of this ſort of Stuff, is to be ſeen at Ard laß. 
Where the Stratum is pure Sand, it becomes like an 
unripe Free ſtone, as appears in a Shaft ſunk near 
Killougb in queſt of Coals. When you break off 
Pieces of this Stone, which is daily generated, the In- 
fide | 18 ſoft, unctuous and oritty 3 but becomes e by 
ing 


Bele. 


near Belfaſt, whitiſh, and ſuſpected to be Tobacco Pipe 
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being expoſed to the Air. The Water of the Fountains 


hereabouts has the ſame Quality in an eminent Degree; 


ſo that the Ladies Tea Kettles have all their Inſides in- 
cruſted with Stone; yet the Inhabitants are not more 
ſubjcct to utinary Obſtructions, than in other places, 
where this Quality does not prevail, 

2. A Clay found in the north Part of the County, 


Clay; but by it's calcining Red, it manifeſted it's diffe- 


rent Nature. 


3. A light gray coloured Bole found on the ſouth 


Shore of the Bay of Carrickfergus. It cuts ſmooth, 


feels ſoapy, makes no Ebullition with Acids, and ac. 
quires a Reddiſhneſs by Calcination, herein agreeing 


with Fuller's Earth and other Boles. But it has the Mil- 


fortune to be mixed with Salt from the Sea, as alſo with 


a Grit; which, and its not being eaſily ſoluble in Water, 
would render it not equally fit for the purpoſes of the 
Manufacturer, as the Fuller*'s- Earth, of which there is 
no genuine Sort found yet in the Kingdom, that we 
Know of; but a Diſcovery of it would be of great 
— Uſe, and make ample Amends for a great deal of Pains - 
employed in the ſearch of it. SY” 
4. On the Rocks of Creeve, within half a Mile of 
Newry, is found in great Plenty another mineral Body, 
| deſerving the Attention of the Mctallurgift, It is a 
compound metallick Stone, which has ſomewhat the 
Appearance of Spar, with a browniſh Matter, and cer- 
tain ſmall black ſhining Bodies cemented together; 
and is very ponderous. It made no Ebullition with 
Acids crude nor calcined ; though, in both States, pow= 


+ dered, rubbed, and mixed with Syrup of Violets it ac- 


_ quired a Greeneſs. Upon Calcination the browniſh 
coloured Matter becomes Reddiſh, and is ſtrongly at- 
tracted by the Load-ſtone, and the ſpar-like Matter 
continues its whitiſh Colour; but the dark ſhining - 


Bodies become of the Colour of Gold, and are diviſible 


into very minute Parts by rubbing between the Fingers; 
but upon their being digeſted ſeverally by Aqua Fortes 


and 
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and Spirit of Sal Armoniack, and[giving a blue TinQure 
to this laſt, and a deep green one to the other, it is evi- 

dent here is Copper as well as Iron; but whether of ei- 
ther enough to make it worth while to work it, we 
ſhall leave to thoſe whom it concerns. ; 
5. In a Brook, among the Sand, on one of the Copper. 
Mountains of [peagh, about five Miles N. E. of Roſe- 
trevor, is found a light ſhining yellow Subſtance, partly 
like Gold, which our Diſcoverer was elated with the 
— Hopes of having chopped upon; but upon irs ſtriking 
a deep bright Green with Agua Fortis (one of the Cha- 
racter iſticxs of Copper) and diſcolouring the Fingers 
on handling it, the golden Dream vaniſhed, theſe Ex- 
periments betraying Copper or Mundick (a Minera of 
Copper) perhaps contained in ſome of theſe Moun- 
tains whence that Brook flows, and of which it probably 
carries down ſome Parts in it's Current; and we are 
aſſured that it was, by a Goldſmith in Dublin, reduced 
into real Copper. Perhaps upon further Experiments 
this yellow gold like Subſtance may be found to be re- 
daucible to the Claſs of the yellow Mungick Ore in the 
Tin Mines of Cornwall, of which the Biſhop of Lon- 
don (y) gives an Account; and tells us, . That it was ) Addi. 
* neglected for a long time by the Tinners, and when toCamden. | 
ji was worked along with the Tin went all away in Ed. 1722 
„% Smoak, which was looked upon to be very un- P. * | 
„ wholſome. But that it was tried and wrought ſingly 
„ by ſome curious Undertakers, and found to turn to 
very great Advantage, by affording true Copper. 
__ «« Sq that, whereas before the Value of the Tin made 


« the Mundick neglected, now, the extraordinary — | 
de Return that Copper makes, is like to leſſen the Va» | 
<« lue of Tin.” The ſame Author makes it a ſov : 


reign Remedy in [ſome Reſpects, as it was dangerous 
in others; For where great Quantities of it were in = 
- | ** the Mines, the working of them was very dangerous — 
from the Damps and unwholſome Steams, which 
* often riſing on a ſudden, choaked the Workmen. _ 
++ But that it made ſome Amends by another 1 ; 


it is walhed is fo Venemovs, that it feſters any 
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tc for being applied to any Wound, before it is wrought, 
it preſently heals it; and the Workmen, when they 


receive Cuts or Wounds (as they often do in the 


* Mines) uſe no other Remedy but the waſhing them 
« in the Water running from the Mundick Ore. But 
« if the Ore be dreſſed and burned, the Water in which 


« Sore, and kills the Fiſh of any River it falls into.” 
Dr. Boat (z) mentions a certain River in the County of 


* Nether-Tirone, called Miola, where a dram of pure 
Sold was faid to be gathered; but as he gives his Re- 


lation only from Report, and ſupports it with no Expe- 


riment, his Account ſtands in need of further Con- 
flirmation: However, if his pure Gold ſhould be found 
to degenerate into Copper, ſuch an Error might give 


Lead Ore, 


Occaſion to an uſeful Diſcovery. e 
6. At Kilhugh, below the Kay, parcels of a rich 


Lead Mine are found interſperſed among the Rocks, 


between which alſo fine Veins of the ſame run. It is 

extremely heavy, full of Sulphur, and very bright; 

but it lies within half Tide, fo that it cannot be wrought. 
but to great Diſadvantage. The following Experi- 


ments have been made on it. Firſt, four Drachms and 


four Grains of the Ore powdered were put into a 


Crucible, and placed in a Furnace, which was kept red 


bot ſome Hours. Secondly, the fame Weight of the 
ſame Ore, mixed with an equal Weight of Pot-Afhes, 
was put into another Crucible, and kept in the ſame 
Fire for the ſame Space of Time. The Reſult was 
thus : The Contents of the firſt Crucible retained their 


original Weight without any ſeparation. But the 


Contents of the ſecond ſparkled greatly in the Fire, 
and ſeparated the Sulphur in fœtid Scoriæ at the Sur- 
face, and left in the Bottom in weight rwo Drachms 
and ten Grains of pure Lead; fo that above half ap- 


pears to be Metal, which denominates it a rich Ore, 
See Boerbave's Chemie. pt. . 


* 
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7. Another Lead Ore was found on the Lord Blun- Lead Ore 
dePs Eſtate, about half a Mile Welt of Dundrum,among 


the rocky Grounds, a little under the Surface. The 
Stratum over it was near three Feet thick, and conſiſted 
of a dry ſulphureous kind of Matter, which ſeemed to 
| be a Compound of Clay till, and Sulphur ; the Ore 


was about a Foot thick in the middle of 3 Vein, till it 
was ſunk about 18 or 20 Feet, and then it grew leſs, 
and ſo continued gradually to diminiſh till the Shaft was 
wrought about 6o Feet in a hard Rock, and then the 


Vein was not above two or three * thick. Up- 


on this Diſcouragement is was dropped, after near 1 1 
was ſpent on it. There was Ore diſcovered in ſeveral 


other Places of this Eſtate, which are believed to be ſun- 
dry Branches ſpreading from a main Body of a Vein, 


which if diſcovered, might well reward the Labour and 
Charges; for the Ore upon Experiment afforded a Pro- 
portion of pure Lead, ſomething indeed leſs than the 


former, viz. one Drachm from two Drachms ten Grains. 
8. To the Claſs of Mineral Productions may be ad. xx 


| ded a Hone-Stone, ſoft and well tempered for ſetting ——» =» 
Pen- Knives and Razors, found between Neutouun Clane- 25 


boys and Bangor. 


' 9, Upon the Shore of Strangford. Lake near two R. Marble | 


Miles S. E. of Cumber, is a Quarry of Liver- coloured 
Marble, reſembling Porphiry, which takesa good Po- 


liſh ; but for want of Demand, the Farmer, in whoſe 
Lang i it lies, has been at no Expence to open it proper- 
y, contenting himſelf with taking off the upper Stones z 
it may probably | improve when the Veins are ſearched 
A 15 
10. In Cranßeld Bay, near Greencaſtle, and cas the B Marble. 


| Coait of the Mourne Mountains, are found many Rocks 


of Marble, very like the Kilkenny Marble, with the Fi- 
gures of Shells in various Parts ny them; theſe Rocks, 
it is obſerved, are full ot Holes, which are the conſtant 
Receptacles of ſmall Shell Fiſh. It takes a Poliſh, and 
there are ſeveral Jaum-Stones-and Tranſoms of Win⸗ 


dows of it in the Church and Caſtles of Newry. 


: Thunder E 
and Light- 


224 — 


Scraba opens into great 


of the 
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11. About a Mile S. W. of Newtown, the Hill of 
Quarries of Freeſtone, which im 
prove every Day as they are wrought deeper. The Top 
Quarry here, which furniſhed the hewn Stone for 
the College Library at Dublin, was not near fo good as 


what is now raiſed out of Quarrics opened in other parte 


of the Hill. 
12. There are many Slate Quarries in ſeveral parts of 


this County, to which the Reader will find References 


in nc Index under the Title of Slate Quarry. 


Cieling 


CHAP. XIII. 
5 An Extraordinary my, of Thurder and | Lightning i in 3 


this C ounty. 


> | E A R the Brig oe of ann at Me 
(o called a, an Tron- Forge formerly erected 
there on the River Lagan) happened an extraordinary 
Accident from Thunder and Lightning in the Houſe 
of Mr. Cloſe, on the gth of Auguſt 1707. 
One Angle of the Corniſh of the 1 was ſtruck 
off, part of the Copeing of the Splay of the Gable end 
beaten down, a few of the Shingles covering the Houſe = 
_ ruffled, but none ſhattered or carried away; part of the 
in the Bed-Chamber beneath the Shingles was 
forced down, and a ſhare of the Plaiſter and 


pinning 


Stones of the adjoining Wall broken off ; the whole 


Breach being from 16 to 20 Inches broad. At this 
Place a ſmutted Trace was left on the Wall, as if black⸗ 
ned by the Smoke of a Candle, pointing down towards 
another place on the ſame Wall, in which a Breach was 


made like the former, and of the ſame Dimenſions, part 


whereof happened to be behind the Looking glaſs, 


which 


| drove in. Several pieces of Muslin and wearing Linen 
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which was ſo violently ſhattered, that not a piece of it 
could be found of the ſize of half a Crown, and ſeveral 
particles of the Glaſs were ſtuck, like Hail Shot, in an 

Oak Door of the Chamber on the other ſide of the 
Room. Many of the Edges and Corners of the broken 
Glaſs were nc of a light flame Colour, as if heated 

in the Fire, and the Curtains of the Bed cut in ſeveral 
pieces, as if done by the ſhivers of the Glaſs. Under 
the Glaſs ſtood a Hair Trunk full of Linen, the Boards 

on the Back of which were forced in and ſplintered, as 
if by the Blow of a Smith's Sledge; two parts in three 
of the Linen within the Trunk were pierced, the Cut 
_ appearing of a quadrangular Figure about two or three 
Inches over. The uppermoſt part of the Linen was un- 
hurt, though the loweſt parcel, conſiſting of 350 odd 
Ply, was pierced through, yet all unſmutted, except 

the upper Fold of a Table-Cloth lying above the reſt. 
The End of the Trunk was forced out, as the Back was 


on the Top of the Trunk withoutſide were ſcattered a- 
bout the Room, but neither ſinged nor ſcorched, though 
the Hair of the Trunk was ſinged where the Breach was 
made. About two Feet diſtance from the Trunk, at 
the joining of the Floor and Wall, a ſmall Breach was 
made in the Plaiſter of a ſize ſufficient to admit a Man's 
Finger, and beneath it in the Kitchen the Cieling was 
forced down, and ſome of the Plaiſter of the Wall bro- 
ken off; exactly under which ſtood a large wooden 
Veſſel incloſed in a Crib, which was ſplintered to pieces, 
and moſt of the Brick and Lime-work ſcattered about 


| the Kitchen. The Glaſs of two Windows in the Bed- 


Chamber, and of as many in the Kitchen, was ſo ſhat- 
| tered, that ſcarce a whole Pane was left in any of them. 
The Pewter, Braſs, and Iron Furniture, particularly a 
_ Griddel that hung on a Hook near the Cieling, were 

found diſperſed and lying on the Floor. The Wall, 
both above and below a Window in the ſame Gabel-end, 
was ſo ſhattered, that it admitted the Light through the 
Crevices, On a large Stone underneath the fame Win- 


dow 


1 
do appeared a Mark, as if made by a S edge, and a 
| of the Stone of ſome Pounds weight broken off. 
Yet with all this Damage to the Houſe, no Hurt hap- 
pened to any living Creature, except to a Car, which 
was found dead in the Kitchen, with it's Legs extended, 
as if ſtricken while in a going poſture, and with no o- 
ther Mark of Violence about it, than that the Furr was 
a little ſinged at the ſetting on of the Tail. A few Days 
before this Accident, Mrs. Cloſe had providentially re- 
moved a Table-Bed from the Place where the Hair 
Trunk ſtood, wherein two of her Daughters uſed to ſleep. 
The whole Day was cloſe, hot and fultry, little or no 
Wind ſtirring till towards Evening, when a ſmall breeze 
ſprung up, with ſome mizling Rain, which continued 
about an Hour, As the Air datkned after Sun-ſet, 
Mrs. Cloſe ſaw ſeveral faint Flaſhes of Lightning, and 
heard ſome Thunder-Claps at a Diſtance, which be- 
tween ten and eleven a Clock became very violent and 
terrible, and increaſed till a little before twelve. One 


Flaſh of Lightning and Clap of Thunder came both at 


the ſame Time, louder and more dreadful than all the 
reſt, which, as ſhe thought, ſhook and inflamed the 


whole Houſe ; and being ſenfible at that inftant of a 


flrong ſulphureous Smell in her Chamber, which ſhe 
did not perceive before, and feeling a thick grofs Duſt 


5 falling on her Hands and Face, as ſhe lay in Bed, ſhe 


concluded, that a part of the Houſe was thrown down by 
Thunder, or ſet on Fire by Lightning, which cauſed 
her to call up the Family, and, Candles being lighted 
up, ſhe found her Bed-Chamber and Kitchen full of 
Smoke and Duſt ; the reſt of the Houſe being ſafe, as 
ſhe thought, made her little ſolicitous about any other 
Damage. From the Time of the great Thunder-Clap, 
both the Thunder and Lightning diminiſhed gradually, 
ſo that in an Hour all was ſtill and quiet again. 
Ihe foregoing Relation was in effect given by Sa- 
muel Molyneaux Eſq;, Sccretary to the Philoſophical 


Scciety at Vublin, and a Draught annexed of the Gable- 
End of the Houk:; and the whole Progrels of the Light- 


ning 


done the Trunk, and the Linen that lay ſolid in it, with 


| C3 
Ning traced out, which may be ſeen among a Collection 
of Papers communicated to the Royal Society, and pub. 
liſhed at the End of Dr. Boat's Natural Hiſtory of Ire- 
land, p. 124. 

The ſulphureous Smell attending this Phenomenon, 
and the ſultry Heat in the Air preceding it, agree 
with what Sir [aac Newton advances, ** that there are 
„ ſulphureous Exhalations always aſcending into the 
« Air when the Earth is dry; where they ferment with 
% Nitrous Acids, and ſometimes taking Fire, generate 
„ Thunder and Lightning.” The ſmutty Traces on 
the Wall, and the Tinge on the Edges and Corners of 
the broken Glaſs, are to be accounted for from the ſame 
Cauſe, Sulphur being a fat unctuous Body; and Expe- 
rience ſhews, that if a piece of Glaſs be ſmoked over Sul- 

Phur it will take the Tinge before deſcribed. It is 
well known that Thunder ſometimes burns People's 

Cloaths without touching their Bodies, ſometimes breaks 
their Bones without hurting their Fleſh or Cloaths, and 
will even melt a Sword without injuring the Scabbard. 
Naturaliſts account for ſuch different Effects in this man- 
ner: That Exhalations vary from one another, ſome, ap- 


proaching to the Nature of Sulphur, yield a ſlight lam- 


bent flame, which only affects ſuch Things as take Fire 
ſooneſt; while others are ſo ſubtile and penetrating, as 
_ to come near the Nature of volatile Salts or Aqua fortis, 
which ſpare ſoft Bodies, and ſpend their whole Force on 
hard ones. In the Inſtance before us, we ſee the Injury 


the ſeveral Fractures in the Wall, and the Death of the 
Cat with ſo little outward Appearance of Hurt ; while 
the Mufling and wearing Linen, lying looſe on the 
Trunk, were only ſcattered about by the violent Agt- 
tation of the Air without other Damage. But why the 
upper Folds of Linen in the Trunk ſhould eſcape, and 
the under be pierced, is not fo eaſily accounted for 
unleſs we may ſuppoſe, that the upper Plies having no 
Preſſure on them, lay looſe, and therefore, as ſoft and 
yiclding Bodies, were fpared ; or, (which does not ap- 
8 — pear 
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pear in Mr. Molyneaux's Relation) that the Column of 
Lightning firſt took the lower part of the Back of the 
Trunk, and then forced its way out at the End, not 
touching at all the upper Folds of the Linen. 


CH AP. XIV. 
Of Caves Natural and Artificial in this Coty, 
8 SET, . 1 


A Natural Caves there are few werthy of any Re- 
mark in this County, that have fallen under our 


Notice. One of theſe is mentioned before p. 123. An- 


other, havirg a large Aperture, lies on the Shore with - 
in the N. E. point of Ardglaſs Harbour, and extends 
about twenty Yards, more or leſs, under a Hill of Earth, 


covered with a green Sward, like the neighbouring 


Grounds, and is divided into one large and two leſſer 
Chambers. From the arched Roof of this Grotto hang 
_ Lumps of Stone of various Figures, all ending ina 
Drop, of the S:a/aFite ſort, ſoft, unctuous and gritty 'Y 
and the ſides are incruſtated with Exſudations or Exſtil- 
lations of the ſame petrifying Juices iſſuing out of the 
neighbouring Rocks, the whole forming a great Variety 
of elegant Shapes, which Fancy may form without any 
— Difficulty. See before p. 185 Experiments made on 
it. 9 beautiful "Ma under a Hill, like the 
former, is at the Extremity of Bally-Cam Bay, near Nil- 
lougb, with this Difference only, that at the Bottom of 
the latter is a Well ſeven Feet deep, and intenſly cold, 
which always continues the ſame, and is fed by a Wa- 
er perpetually oozing from the Top of the Cave 
through a Vein of Lime-ſtone. Of — Hole ee 
— F 8 
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Seer. II. But this County affords great Variety of Artificial 


into, and received Accounts of others from indiſputable 
Authority. In the Ardes, three Miles N. E. of Porta- 
ferry, cloſe to Slane Church Yard, in a plain Field, is 
a Cave of this Kind, formed after the Faſhion of a ſpi- 
ral Walk, about fifty Yards in Length. The Entrance 


is about three Feet wide, but ſo low, (occaſioned by 


Stones and Earth tumbled in) that it muſt be crept into 
on the Belly, and when you are in, you mult ſtoop to 
paſs through it. With the Entrance it conſiſts of five 
Deſcents, at each of which is a Step of two Feet depth, 

where probably Flag-fiones were placed to ftop the 
Paſſage of Purſuers. It is terminated by an oval Cham- 
ber twelve Feet long, eight broad, and five high, and 


the whole ſpiral Walk, together with the Chamber at 


the End, is formed of large flat Stones, built like a dry 
Wall without Cement, and roofed with long Flag: ſtones 
placed horizontally, which are ſupported with other 
Stones projecting about ſix Inches from the Side-walls. 
Another Cave of the ſame ſort is in the Pariſh of Dro- 


Artificial Caves, ſome of which we have ſeen and gone Caves. 


maragh, and Town-Land of Cargagh, about fix Miles 


S. E. of Dromore, ſituated on a riſing Ground, fome- 
thing higher than the adjacent Lands. The Entrance 
is of a quadrilateral Form, each fide meaſuring about 
three Feet in Length, and deſcending near the ſameNum- 
ber of Feet from the Surface to the lower part of the 
perture. Like the former; it cannot be entered otherwiſe 
than on the Belly; but ſome few Feet from the Entrance it 
is ſo wide and high, that a middle · ſized Man can ſtand 
almoſt erect in it. This Cavern is in moſt Places fix 
Feet broad, at the lower end ſomething more, and runs 
in a direct Line thirty two Yards from North to South ; 
and is five Feet and a half high from the Floor to the 
Roof in moſt Places, but at the Extremity exceeds that 


___Malure two Inches. It is formed and covered in the 


fame manner as the other. There is a ſemicircular Nich 
in the Wall on the Eaſt-ſide, eight Yards and a halt 
; 5 | 3 N 2 I, from 


Wards Improvements.— 
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: "Ron FR « Anme and on the Weſt-ſide near a Pool 
of Water, towards the end, a quadrangular Nich, much 


inferior in ſize to the other. On the Weſt- fade, about 
eleven Yards and a half from the Entrance, a Chamber 


branches off from the principal Paſſage, eight Yards 


long, and two Yards broad, the Workmanſhip of which 


is more regular, and better finiſhed, than that of the 


long Entry. The Floor is ſandy and tollerably level, 


and covered with Water moſt intenſly cold, and excee- 


dingly limpid, for the ſpace of fifteen Yards, leading to 


the Extremity of the Jong Vent, which gradually "be- 
comes deeper, being two Feet and upwards at the utmoſt 


Limit. No ftalaftical Drops hang either from the Roof 


of this Cave, or the other; from whence we conclude, 


that the Water, ſupplying the Baſons at the end of each, 


do not drizzle through a Lime-ſtone Soil, which r 


forms ſuch petrified calcarious Matter. 
There is another Cave of the ſame Form in a Corn 


F ield, about a quarter of a Mile from Rillougb, towards 
St. Fobn's Point, about twenty ſeven Yards long, which 
has a winding Paſſage two Feet and a half broad, and 
in it three Doors beſides the Entrance, which had to a 


circular Chamber three Yards in Diameter, in which is 
a fine cool limpid Well. ; 


Ir would be tedious and endleſs to A all the - 


Caves of this ſort in the ſeveral Parts of the County; 
we ſhall therefore only give the Names of ſuch as have | 
come to our Knowledge, viz One in Coney-Iland near 


Killough— Another at Ballydonald, four Miles Weſt of 
Killough.. — Another at Bealachaneir near New-Caſile. 
Another at Dundrinny half a Mile from Caſtle- 
Another on the Eaſt-ſide of Tullagbarn Hill. 
Another at Tubberdony, cloſe to the Wall of Judge 


And a remarkable one near — 
ans at the Foot of Slieve-Donard. 3 


V TR 


Sec. III. The Uſes that Caves were 3 pin 
Antiquity are two-fold, which we cannot trace out from 
better — chan the * Scriptures. 


Iſt, They 


and Strong-holds.“ 


+0 F: 
iſt, They were uſed as Burying Places ; as appears - a) Gen, 
in the Purchaſe of the Cave of Machpelab (a) by Abra- Ch. 23.50. 
ham from the Sons of Heth, to be a Poſſaſen o a Burg- 
ing Place for Sarab at that Time, and for his Family af- 
ter him. 
 2dly, They were uſed as Retreats and Places of Se- 
curity in Times of Danger. Thus, five Kings fled out 
of Battle from Joſbua, (5) and hid themſelves in a Cave 0 ) Joſh. 
at Makkegdab ;, and after they were executed, Joſbua ch. 10. v. 
commanded them to be caſt again into the Cave, and 16, 27- 
laid great Stones at. the Mouth of it. So that what fer- 
ved theſe Kings as a Retreat from the Battle, was made 
uſe of as a Place of Sepulture for them. So Saul took 
ſhelter from David in a Cave (c). So in the Perſecu- (1, Sam. 
tion of Fezebel, Obadiab (d) took an bundred Prophets, ch. 24. v. 
and hid them by fifty in a Cave, and fed them with Bread 3. 
and Water. And Elijab (e) fled from Fezebel and hid in yd 
a Cave in Horeb. * theſe ſeem to have been natural , [Kin 
Caves, of which the Land of Canaan and all Celofyria 19 9. 9. _- 
were full ; and Strabo ( F) gives an Account of one Cave V Geo- | 
capable of receiving four thouſand Men. What Dangers graph. lib. 


and Troubles King Herod's Soldiers were expoſed to in p75 I 


, expelling the Robbers, that had taken ſhelter | in che Caves 1 
of Fudea, may be ſeen in Dr. Prideaux (c). (20 Con- 
But there are Inſtances in Scripture of Artificial Caves nect. v. 

5 made ſor the ſame Purpoſes of Security, Thus, (+) P. 
the Hand of Midian prevailed againſt J/ae!, and (4) Jed. 


ce becauſe of the Midianites the Children of Vrael made 2. 
ee them Dens, which are in the Mountains, and Caves, 


Olf the latter fort were the ſeveral Caves in this Conn. | 
ty before mentioned; and as they are tor the moſt part 
found on or near the Sea-Coaſts, it is no improbable _ 
Conjecture that they were made as Places to retreat to 
on the ſudden, to ſecure their Perſons and moſt portable 
and valuable Effects, for a ſhort Time, from the Inzoads 
and Piracies of the Danes, or Scotch Redſhanks and Iſlan- 
ders, who frequently landed on this Coaſt for the ſake 
of Plunder, and retired home again in their ſmall Boats, 


N * when 
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when that End was anſwered; giving the frightned Na- 
tives leiſure to return to their ſormer Habitations. For 
if theſe ſort of Hypogea had ever been applied to funeral 
purpoſes, we ſhould have heard of ſome Footſteps there- 
of in Bones, Urns, or the like; and therefore they are 
to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe Vaults and narrow Galle- 
_ ries diſcovered from Time to Time under the round 
Mounts uſually aſcribed to the Danes, in which Urns 
and Bones have been frequently diſcovered. That the 
Iriſh alſo hid their Corn in Caves, ſee Girald Cambren- 
is in his Conqueſt of Ireland, Lib. 2. Ch. 21. 


c HA P. XV. 


of Three Sorts of Antient Monuments in this County, 

viz. ibe Crom-Liagh or Stone-Altar, Kairns, and 

Pillar-Stones. T SD! 
S er. I. 


H E R E are in this County, as well as in ſeveral 
other Parts of Ireland, three forts of Monuments, 


which claim ſome Auention, and ſeem to have been 


erected for Purpoſes at preſent only to be gueſſed at; 
however they ſhew the Cuſtoms and Fe : 


the early Planters of this — and theſe are 


: I. The Stone- Altar, called in Iriſh, Crom- Liagh, 1. * 
the Stone of Bowing or Adoration. - 
II. Kairns, or huge coped Heaps of Stones, viſible 


in many Places. 


III. Columns or Pillar Stones, rude and uoſhapely, 


erected in many Parts. 
1. Of the firſt ſort of theſe W e are freed 


in this County; but we ſhall deſcribe only a few of 


principal Ao. One ſtands on the Summit of a Hill 
called 


„ 
called Slieve· na- Grideal, i. e. the Mountain of the Grid. 
del (ſo called from the Reſemblance this Monument 
bears to that Inſtrument) in the Barony of Lecale, and 
near three Miles S. E. of Down- Patrick. It is compo- 
ſed of a huge, flat, unhewn Rock, of the Lapis Mo- 
laris, or Grit Kind, interſperſed with a Mixture of red 
and white Flint, in ſhape ſomething like a Lozenge in 
Heraldry, or a Diamond on the Cards, eleven Fe:t two 
Inches long from Point to Point, eight Feet and a half 
broad in the greateſt Dimenſion, and a Foot and half 
thick in moſt Places, though in ſome not more than a 
Foot. It is raiſed upon two rude Supporters of the 
fame kind of Stone placed edgeways, one of which is 
8 Feet long, 3 Feet broad, and a Foot thick, the other 
Is not above 3 Feet long. and ſeems to be a natural Rock 
ſtanding in its original Poſition; but by the Advantage 
of the Ground the Upper or Table- Stone ſtands pretty 
near on a Level, though with a ſmall Inclination. The 
Cavity underneath i is ſuch, that a middle ſized Man, by 
ſtooping a little, can paſs through it, and the Stratum 


upon which the — ſtand, is a ſolid OO 
Rock. 


Another of theſe Monumente at Slidery Rand, near 

b ſtands upon three large 8 each four 
Feet above the Surface; the incumbent Stone is flat at 
Top, but belly ing underneath, fills part of the empty 
ſpace between the Tripod. The upper Stone is ten 


| Yards in Circumference, three Yards broad on the flat 
ſurface, and between four and five Feet thick in the 
Center; and has not above an Inch Dependance on two 


of the Stones; but the third, which ſtands North, has 
a a ſlope in it to receive the great Stone. 
2 like the former, ſtands in the Town-Land 
of Leganeney, and Pariſh of Drumgoolan, on a Moun- 
tain called Slieve- na- boil. trogb, being a part of Slieve- 
Croob, near a ſmall Lake lying in the Valley underneath 
it. This alſo is a huge gritty Rock, in the ſhape ofa 
monſtrous Coffin, ſupported by three Feet like the for- 
mer, and is eleven Feet wanting an Inch long, five Feet 
8 N 4 ever 
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over in its broadeſt part, and diminiſhing gradually 
from thence to each end in a Point. It is twenty Inches 
thick in moſt parts, in one but eighteen, and in others 
two Feet. The three Supporters of this huge Stone are 
proportionable to the upper one, and the Cavity under- 
neath is ſuch, that a Man of fix Feet and a half high can 
ſtand vpright under it. 

Another of theſe Altars, not much Arier to the for- 
mer, ſtands in the Pariſh of Dromaragh, and Town- 
Land of Finnis, about five Miles and a half S. E. of 
Dromore. 

About the middle of the Gian: Ring. is ano- 
ther antient Allar, ſomething different from the o- 
thers, and conſiſting of 4 huge rude upper Stone 
unwrought, almoſt circular, being ſeven Feet and an 
Inch one way, and ſix Feet eleven Inches the other, 
near two Feet, at a medium, thick, but ſwelling 
both in the upper and under Surface. Two Ranges of s 
rude Pillars ſupport this monſtrous Stone, each conſiſting 


of ſeven, and round it, at about four Feet Diſtance, are 


ſeveral fixed Stones ** remaining, not above two Feet 
high from the Earth. 


The Crom-Liagh, or Altar-Stone, is ; kbown' inthe Bri. OE 
| ti Language by the Name of Crom-Lech, in the fame 


Senſe as the Iriſh Word, wiz. literally, a crooked Stone, 
ſo called, not from any Crookednefs in its externa! Su- 


perficies, but from a Poſture of Inclination that general. 


ly was given them. There are many of theſe Altars in 
Wales, and other Parts of Britain, erected in the tame 


manner as thoſe we have deſcribed before, and therefore 


2 were applied here to the ſame Uſes as there. 


a Mr. Rowlands (a) has a good Conjecture concerning the 7 


Meaning of the Word Crom-Lech. For as theſe Mo- 
numents are not always found erected in a Poſture of In. 
clination, and therefore from that Circumſtance not to 
be denominated crooked, ſo he thinks, that the firſt 
Britiſh Colonies brought the Word with them into Pri- 
tain from Babel (as they did many others) and called 
tt Cerem- Lech ( lince corrupted into Crom- Lech) 9 
3 E 
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the Hebrew m5 tn Cerem-Luach, i. e. a devoted 
Table or Altar, the Stones being placed like a Table 
for this ſacred Uſe. And it may not be improbable, that 
the Word Crymmy in Britiſh, and Crumam in Irifp, 
both ſignifying an A of Adoration by Bowing, are de- 
rived from the ſame Hebrew Fountain, Aberem, which 


imports a Thing devoted; from whence alſo the obſolete 


Iriſh Word, Cruimibear, for a Prieſt, may come, being : | 


a Perſon devoted to the Service of God. From hence 
alſo the celebrated Idol of the 1ri/b called Crom-Cruachd, 


or the Stone of Adoration, which ſtood in Magh-Sleachd, 


i. e. the Field of Worſhip, in the County of Cavan, 


might have had its Name. Tigernmas, King of Ireland, 
zs ſaid by our Hiſtorians to be the firſt Author of Idol 


Morſnhip in this Hand, and that he died A. M. 3034, 
with a great Number of his Subjects in the Plains of 


Magh-Sleachd, while they were . to Crom 
| Cruachd. 


The Druids or Heathen Prieſts were carly ſettled in 
Treland, and of great Authority in it, long before the 
Introduction of the.Chriſtian Religion antiquated the 
came here with the firſt Colonies from 
Britain, and brought with them the Modes of Worſhip 

in PraQtice there, as the Britains did many of the Ap- 


Name. They 


purtenances and Semblances of antient primitive Reli- 


gion in Uſe both before and after the univerſal Deluge, 
which more or leſs adhered to all Colonies in their ſeve. 
ral Migrations from the Center of Diſperſion at Babel, 
till the fair Face of Religion became in time clouded 
and obſcured by Idolatry and other i impious Rites. 


The Scheme of Primitive Religion was ſhort and con- 


cCeiſe, conſiſting only in the external Rites of Obla- 
tions and Sacrifices, whereby God was recognized, and 


an Attonement made for Guilt. Oblations and Sacri- 


fices infer Altars, and the firſt Act (b) that Noah did af- 10 Gen. 
ter he left the Ark was to build an Altar, and offer burnt viii. 20. 


Offerings on it to the Lord, agreeable to the Antedeluvian 


Practices founded upon Abel's Offering (c) of the Firſt- (e) Gen. 
lings of his Flock, But can it from "hence be inferred, iv. 4, 


that 


: * 
; * 
; ; oy 2 % . 
. . ” 1 
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that our cron-Liag b or the Britiſh Crom- Lech, bore any 
Reſemblance to * Altar erected by Noab? We will 
not affirm it did; and yet it ſeems very probable, that 
there was no great Difference berween them in their 
Make and Figure, We are told by the learned Au- 
- thor (d) be fore quoted, that the Word in Hebrew ſigni- 
* tying, Adificare, to build, imports the erecting of Stones 
one upon another, and chat the Chaldee Word for an A- 
tar, ſignifies Stones orderly erected. Such then are found 
to be our Crom-Liagh, and the Britiſh Crom- Lech, viz. 
rude unhewn Stones placed one upon another, and ſuch 
ſeem to have been the firſt Atars after the Flood: Nor 
can it be ſuppoſed, that Noah could be furniſhed with 
any other than courſe unhewed Stones, ſuch as the 
Mountains afforded, wherewith to erect his Altar. It 
may be preſumed alſo, that they had a ftri& Precept 
for ſuch rude erections, if that Paſſage, Exod. xx. 25. 
(If thou wilt make me an Altar of Stone, thou ſhalt not build 


it of bewn Stone; for if thou lift up thy Tool upon it, thou 


Haſt polluted it.) with more Inſtructions of the fame kind, 
= = Repetition of the old Origmal Law, which the 
Patriarchs before that Time in al Likelyhood ſtrictly 


|  Obferved, and the Nations deſcending — them, after 
5 their Example, probably as ſtrict ly followed. From whence 


jt appears no way e that the Britiſb Crom- 
 Leche, and our Crom-Liagb, are only the remaining Ef- 


fects of that antient Law and Cuſtom of not ſtriking a 


Tool upon the Stones of their Altars, but to ſacrifice on 
plain unhewn Stones, ſuch as they could find; the Ef- 
fects of which Laws planted in the Minds of the ſeveral 
Colonies of Mankind deſcended from the Patriarchs, 
we may well conclude to have prevailed here, and that 


dur Crom-Liagh, and the Britiſh Crom-Lech are the Re- 
mains of that antient Inſtitution. 


Sh II. Of the ſecond kind of 8 called = 


Kairns, or coped heaps of Stones, there are two forts in 
this County, chiefly differing from each other in fize. 
The {mailer fort are — in ſeveral * * 


they 
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they fall not much under Notice, becauſe generally hid 
from Sight by a Covering of Buſhes, and often a graſſy 


Mold. But of the larger Kairns there is a.remarkable 
circular one upon the Summit of the higheſt. Part of 
Sheve-Croob, being 77 Yards in Circumference at the 
Bottom, 45 Yards in Circumference at the Top, 18 
Yards in Conical-Height on one Side, and not above 
ſix on the other, occaſioned by its being placed in part 
on the Side of the Summit. On the Top of the grand 
Kairn are 22 ſmaller Kairns raiſed, ſome of them five, 
ſome of them four, and others not above three Feet 
high. The Stones compoſing this Kairn are of various 


Sizes, all portable, and moſtly of the Grit kind. Many 


of them are now ſcattered, and they ſeem to have been 
placed with more Regularity thin they appear in at 
_ preſent. The Mountain on which they ſtand is boggy, 


and of difficult Aſcent, This is the largeſt Kairn we have £ 


leen, except one at Karnbane ( ſo called from it) near 


Newry on the Edge of this County, but in the County 
of amy. being 180 Yards in Circumference, and 


10 Yards in Conical Height. 


Theſe Kairns, the leſſer and the larger, ſeem to have = | 
been applied to different Uſes. Common Tradition 


makes the ſmaller Kairns to have been originally the 


Graves of Men, ſignal either for eminent Virtues, or 
- notorious Villainies; and to erect them was an antient 


Practice in other Countries as well as ours. Thus among 


the Trojans, Homer has left a Deſcription of Hectors 
Funeral, correſpondent to theſe Kairns, at the End of 
" _ Lias; and that it was a Cuſtom among the Romans 
to heap Stones on Malefactors appears by an * „„ 


aſcribed to Virgil on the Robber Baliſta. 
Monte ſub hec lapidum tegitur Baliſta /e epultus, 
Nocte. die, tutum carpe, viator, Iter. 
Baliſta, now beneath a Load 
Of Stones hath here his laſt Abode ; 
And Travellers both Night and Day 
May now ſecurely paſs the Way. 


The ſame Cuſtom prevailed among the Children of 


Vrael, as appears in the Inſtagce of Achan in the Book 


"of 


<<. 

(f) Ch. of Jaſbua (f) © And they raiſed over him a great 
vu. v. 26. 46 Heap of Stones unto this Day.” And this Cuſtom 
is ſtill practiſed among us, without knowing a Reafon 

for it; for, when any unhappy Wretch lays violent 
Hands on himſelf, and is buried in Croſs- ways out of 
Chriſtian Burial, the Paſſers by, for ſome time, throw 
Stones on his Grave, till they raiſe on it a conſiderable 

Heap; which Practice has introduced a proverbial 

Curſe both in Wales and Ireland, to wiſh a Kairn upon 

a Man, when you wiſh him ill Luck; and the moſt 

| Notorious Thieves are called in both Languages Kairn. 
ladbron, or a Kairn-thief. Perhaps this Cuſtom was 

taken up from the Practice of the eus putting to death 

their vileſt Malefactors, by ſtoning or heaping Stones 


upon them, commanded, Deut. xvii, 5. and practiſed, 


| : Joſbua, vii. 26. Bones and Urns have been diſcovered 
3 40 Phil in theſe Heaps near Omagb, 0 in the County of Ti: one, 
s kt Ao and in other Places; and the intire Bones of three Per. 
1713. p. ſons ly ing cloſe to each other in an oblique Poſture have 
254 been found about a Yard deep in one of theſe Heaps in 
= . the Iſle of Anpleſey (b). Theſe are pregnant Inſtances 


| Hand, p. that the ſmaller Kairns were uſed as Graves. But as io 


the larger Kairns, ſuch as we have deſcribed at Slieve- 


Croob, and at Karnbane near Newry, there are various 


Opinions held. Some fay they are the Burial Places of 
eminent Commanders, who falling in Battle, and being 
interred in theſe Places, their Soldiers, out of Reſpect 
to their Memory, carried each Man a Stone to lay up- 

on their Graves, as they carried Earth in their Hel- 


mets to raiſe up a Mount over them in other Countries 


and this would ſeem to agree with the Funeral Pile of 
Hector b:forementioned, and from whence the Apotbeoſi: 
of the firſt Heroes may have taken its Riſe, and from 
thence the groſs Idolatry of the Gentiles to departed 
Men. Others will have them to be Mercurial Monu- 
ments, erected in Honour of Mercury, the Guide and 
Protector of Paſſengers in the High ways; and others 
call them Scorpions, ſet up for Meers and Bounds of 
Lands between neighbouring Proprietors 3 and it may 
be not improbable that they might have been applied to 
e every 


lick and private; of which there are ſome Hints in the 


Cauſes. Now therefore (ſays Laban) come thou, let 


his Brethren, gather Stones, and they took Stones : 
and made an Heap, and they did eat there upon the 
Heap. And Laban called it Jeger-Sabadutba, but 


% 
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every one of theſe Uſes in different · Ages; in particular 
as to Meers and Bounds it is faid, that three or four 
Gentlemen's Eſtates meet in a Point on the Top of 
Slieve-Croob, at the Place where the Kairn ſtands. 
Mr. Rowlands (i) has framed a new Hypotheſis upon ,,, wag: 
this Subject, which we cannot but ſay carries in it a good 
Shew of Probability. He thinks, that the larger Kairns 
are Remains and Monuments of antient Sacrifices, the 
poſitive Rights of Religion and Worſhip in the early 
Times, which were inſtituted principally for the Eſta- 
bliſhment of Covenants and Federal Sanctions both pube 


iS 


Book of Geneſis (k), particularly in that ſolemn Tranſ- (4) Chap: . 
act ion between Laban and Jacob, which may be ſup- xx), 44- 
poſed to have been an antient Patriarchal Cuſtom, and Se. 
conſequently might and did ( as the viſible Remains of 
it do ſtill witneſs) prevail in remoter Countries. The 
Paſſage mentioned by Moſes is full to the Purpoſe, and 
while our Monuments agree with theſe Deſcriptions; it 
is no way unreaſonable to aſcribe them to the ſame _ 


« us make a Covenant, I and thou, and let it be for a 
 & JV itneſs between thee and me. And Jacob took a 
„Stone and ſet it up for a Pillar. And Jacob ſaid unto 


« Facob called it Galeed. And Laban ſaid, this Heap 
is a MWitneſt between me and thee this Day.” And 
Verſe 51. And Laban ſaid unto Jacob, behold this | 

Heap, and behold this Pillar, which I have caſt be- 
„ twixt thee and me. This Heap be Witneſs, and this : 
% Pillar be Witneſs, that I will nor paſs over this Heap 
e to thee, and that thou ſhall not paſs over this Heap 

c and this Pillar unto me for Harm. The God of 
Abrabam and the God of Nabor, and the God of their 
„% Father judge betwixt us. And Jacob ſware by the 
0 Fear of his Father J/aac. Then Jacob offered Sacri- 
si fice upon the Mount, and called his Brethren to eat 


Bread; 


406 ] 


4c med ; and they did cat Bread, and tarried all 


« Night in the Mount.” It ſeems manifeſt from the 


Solemnity of this Tranſaction, and the many Acts and 


Ceremonies uſed in it, viz. of Invocation, of fwearing 


by the Names of their Fathers, eating of Bread, watch- 
ing, and particularly of the higheſt Act of Religion, Sa- 


criſice, that this was then no Novel, but an antient In- 
ſtitution and Practice, and that the early Colonies ar- 


riving in Britain, after the Diſperſion at Babel, and from 
thence into Ireland, may be ſuppoſed to have brought 

with them ſome Imitation of that primitive Pattern, and : 
to have derived the Cuſtom of beaping of Stones, as well 

as Jacob and Laban did theirs, from one and the fame 

Original, i. e. the Patriarchal Practice, founded upon 
the Statutes of the Sons of Noah. Laban and Jacob call 
this Heap by different Names, but both in "the lame 
Senſe. The firſt, being an Aſſyrian, calls it Fegar-Sa- 


| | badutha in his Country Language, which ſignifies A- 


Pillar- 
Stones. 


cervus Teſtimonii—a Heap of T. eftimony, the other in He- : 
brew, Galeed, i. e. Acervus teſtis— the Heap of Witneſs, 
as it was to be a Witneſs of the Covenant 4. between 
them. In Soub-Wales and in Ireland it is called Kairn, 
i. e. a Heap, without any Addition; but in other parts 
of Wales they call it Karnedde, or the Coped Heap, which 
the before named Author draws from the Hebrew Words, 
PB pp Keren. nedb— a coped Heap, being expreſſive 
of the Thing ſignified. and all importing one and the 
fame T bing 1 in the primitive Tongue, but from diffe- 
rent Circumſtances ; the one Word being taken from 


the Shape and Figure, the other from the r 
of ſuch Flaps to Federal Uſes, 


er. U.. The vaſt Columns, and unſhaped 


_ rude — are alſo very numerous in this Coun- 


9 Seems to Gonify Acer vui excelſus ſeu eminentior, an 
High Heap, not a Coped Heap. It properly fignifies an Heap 


raiſed above the Surface of the Earth, like a Horn projetting from | 
the Body of an Animal. 


ty, 
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the Crom. Liagb or Stone Altars, being generally placed 


at no great Diſtance from them. They are compoſed 


of a grit Stone, are uſually from ſix to nine Feet high 
from the Earth (but ſome few are taller, and many 


ſhorter) and about ten Feet in Circumference. They 
ſtand in a Poſture of Inclination to the Eaſt, and have 


for the moſt part a regular Surface at Top; though one 
near Slieve- Croob has an oblong Hollow in it, which is 
probably an accidental Circumſtance only ; for we meet 
with no others in that manner. Near the Stone Altar 
at Slidery Foord is a Circle of theſe Pillar Stones, and an 


Entrance into it by two larger than ordinary ſet up edge 


ways, About the Baſe of the coped Heap of Stones at 


Karn- Bane, near Newry, are forty two of theſe Columns, 
ſome of which are pitched upright, and others lie flat on 
the Ground, turned out of their Places; one of which 
_ meaſures fifteen Feet in Length, two Feet in Breadth, 
and one thick. In an adjoining Field fouthward are 
eceklüw&Kbeven of theſe Stones, pitched on an End in the Ground, 
' irregularly placed, and bearing no Form to each other, 
the furtheſt of which is within 300 Yards of the Kairn. 


One of theſe pitched Stones ſtands fingle among the 


Mountains of Sheve-Croob, and has a Croſs cut on it, and 


the Date 1675 3 both which it is certain are modern. 


Theſe Pillar or Pitched Stones differ from each other 
only in this Circumſtance, that in many Places they ſtand 
| ſingle, and in ſome circularly and collectively, as in 
thoſe mentioned at Slidery-Ford, and Karnbane near 


Newry. And as both theſe ſorts are found pitched near 


the Kairns and Crom-Liagb, and as one of them appears 
to have been ſet up near the Heap of Jacob and Laban 
before mentioned, ſo they are judged to have been ſome 
Apurtenances of antient inſtituted Religion, or Memo 


rials of ſome of our Anceſtors original Cuſtoms and Ce- 
remonies. The ſingle Stones ſeem to have been erected 
to ſerve for two Purpoſes, 1ſt, as Memorials and viſible 
Records to perpetuate the Remembrance of Perſons or 


Things in theſe inaccurate Times; and 2dly, as Places 
— Oe EIA — — 


ty, and ſeem to be Appurtenants to the Kairns and to 
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of Vorſbip upon private Occaſions, Of the firſt ſort ar- 


£1) Gen. the Pillars of Rachael and Abſalom mentioned in Scrip- 


v. 19. ture (1). „And Rachael died and was buried in the 


a. Way to Epbratb, which is Beth-lebem, and Jacob ſet 
2 Sam. up a Pillar upon her Grave, that is the Pillar of Ra- 
| vil. 18. chel's Grave unto this Day.” The Caſe of Abſalom 
zs to the ſame Purpoſe. Now Abſalom in his Life 
time had taken and reared up for himſelf a Pillar, 
« which is in the King's Dale; for he ſaid, I have no 


&« called the Pillar after his own Name, and it is called 
«© to this Day Abſalom*s Place.“ It is probable alſo 
that the Pillars of the Sons of Seth. who was the Son of 
Adam, mentioned by Joſepbus, (m) were of this ſort, 
Lib. 1. 2dly, As Places of Worſhip upon private Occaſions ; 
of which we have an Inſtance alſo in Scripture. (n) 

&« And Jacob roſe up early in the Morning, and took 

e the Slone that he had put for his Pillow, and ſet it up 


(#) 


« the Houſe of God) but the Name of that City was 
« called Luz at the firſt.” It appears from this Paf- 
ſage, that Jacob's Pillar was to ſerve for a double Uſe, 
one Temporary, as a Libation of Thankſgiving, and the 
other Perpetual, as a Monument of his Viſion to remain 
to Poſterity. Such of theſe Stones as are found placed 


= | 
i And he called the Name of that Place Bethel, (i. e. 


4 Fecrations and Temples to ſerve as Places of Sacrifice and 


together upon the moſt ſolemn Occaſions, and alſo as 


of ael over Fordan, Joſhua, by Gop's Command, 
1 Pitched twelve Stones in Gilgal, (o) And when your 
| (Job. „ Children (ſays Joſpua) ſhall ask their Fathers in 


1 9 ; | 2 
1 „Time to come, ſaying, What mean theſe Stones? 
1 That ye ſhall let your Children know, ſaying, [/rael 
_  _ came over this Jordan on dry Land.” That they _ 


were alſo uſed as Temples and Places of Worſhip, may be 
_ e — collected 


« Son to keep my Name in Remembrance: And he 


& for a Pillar, and poured Oil upon the Top of it, 


 eircularly and collefively, may be judged to be local Con- 
Worſnip for whole Tribes or Diſtricts of People, met 


Memorials for the Preſervation of ſome great Tranſacti- 
ons to future Ages. Upon the Paſſage of the Children 
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collefted from other Parts of the Holy Scriptures, and 
when the true Religion began to faulter became Ob- 

jects of Idolatry. Thus 2 Kings xvii. 10. „They fer 
« them up Images and Groves in every high Hill, and 
e under every green Tree.” In which Paſſage, the 
Word Matzebab, which by Tranſlators is rendered, 
Images, properly ſignifics a rude unhewn uneffigiated 
Pillar, from the Word Fatzab, to pitch; by which 
Word the Pillars of Rachael and Abſalom be men- 
tioned are expreſſed; whereas a true [mage is always in | 
the Original Tongue deſcribed by the Words Tzeiom, -- 
Pezel or Terah; from whence it is manifeſt, that theſe _ 
rude Pillars, ſuch a Rachae!'s and Abſalom's, were ſet up —̃ 
for Memorials as aforeſaid, and that Jacob's Pillar was to ll 
ſerve both as a Memorial of his Vifion, and for Libation | 
and Sacrifice. Thus as theſe erected Pillars-Stones and | 
Columns in the early Ages of the. World made up theit 
Proſeucba's or Oratories, fo thoſe Places of Erection, b | 
ing ſurrounded with Groves of Oak, compleated with || 
them the Notion of Temples and Sanctuaries. When the — _ 
true Religion began to degenerate into Idolatry; we find 
God, even in the Days of Moſes, giving ſtrict Warning Mi 
to the 7%, that they ſhould not adore thofe Pillar- 
Stones, which it ſeems they were then wont to do. (p) (9 Let, | 
e ſhall make you no Ido s nor griven Image, * 
1 Even- Maſchith, i. e. a Stone of Boring, as it is in che „ 
4% Original) neither rear you Matzebah, 1. e. a ſtanding 
C6): Pillar. to bow unto them, and worſnip chem.“ And | 
from the idolatrous Uſe of theſe Pillar-Stokes;and cf tze 
Groves about them, Gop at length abſolutely forbad the $2 fig 7 
| Uſe of then, Thou Malt not plant a Grove of any ß | 
„ Trees near unto the Altar of thy God, which thou 
% ſhalt make thee, neither ſhalt 40 mt = « Dilley 
„ which the Lord thy Gop hateth. “ 
Upon the whole, 5 it will appear probable, Tikes we 
wick loch numbers of theſe Pillar- Stones among us. ex- mn 
actly correſpondi hg to the Deſcription given in Serip- 1 
ture of thoſe in Syria and Paleſtine, which were undoub- _ 
wy — + ae 7 — Jeu, that ours were 


n Pped 
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_ worſhipped in the ſame manner, when the real Uſe of 
them, as Memorials of Things facred, was forgot, and 


our Prieſts and Druids became as ignorant and corrupt 
in their Notions of Divine Worſhip as their Neign - 
bours. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the ds, and Raths i in this County, aft aan 
| .- oi the Danes. 


81 1 er > 


 Efides the Crom-Liag, or Stone-Altar, the Kairns, 

D and erefted Pillar-Stones, deſcribed in the forego- 
ing Chapter, there are two other ſorts of Monuments of 
: 1 in this County, and in many other Counties 
of the Kingdom, uſually called Dauer- Mounts, and 
5 Danes-Raths as if that People were the { cuthors of 
them: Whereas (eſpecially is in what relates to theMounts) 
it can be eaſily made appear, that moſt. other Nations 
fell into the ſame Practice of raiſing high Mounts of 
Earth, or of Stones mixed with Earth, as Monuments 
to cover the Bones or Aſhes of their deceaſed Friends. 


b 2 bam. Thus in the Funeral of Ab/alam. (4) They took 45. 


xvii. 17. 4 ſalom, and caſt him into a great Pit in the Wood. 


4 and laid a very great Heapiof Stones upon him.“ 8 
\Plutarch, in the Late of Alexender the Great, deſcribing 
the Funeral of Damaru{us, the Corinthian, ſays, The 
% Old Man making a Viſit to Alexander then in Aſia, 
4 fell fick in the r and had a moſt mag. 
4 nificent Funeral, the whole Army railing him a Mo- 
« nument of Earth four ſcore Cubits high, and of a 
ee yaſt Circumference.* Herodotus, — . of the 
Tombs the Scxthians ratſed for Kings, 1 — 
« Jaboured 


N Alluſion to the Cæna Collatitia, where every Gueſt 


1 

st Jaboured earneſtly to raiſe as high a Mount of Earth 

for them as poſſible. And George Keifler in ys 

Northern Antiquities tells us, that in ſuch pa 

4 whete there were no Stones, as about Bremen in Wb. - 
e gbalia and Friezland, they made them of Earth apd 


Turf, and of a vaſt ſize.” Adam Olearius in his Tra b 

vels into Muſcovy and Perſia ſpeaks (b) of ſuch a Sepul. m1 Lib. 5. 

chre on the Banks of the alga. So Virgil, deſcribing a af ©27* 
Funeral Monument raiſed over an antient King of the 

Aborigines, that governed Laprogtnm, long beſors the 

TR of Antas, has theſe Words. | | 


. ingens monte ſub alto : 
Regis Dercenni terreno ex aggere buſtum 
; Antiqui Laurentis. Eneid. Lib. II. 


There like a en roſe a lofty Hill 
In which Old Laurens King Dercennus lay 
| Stately interr'd, tho in a Tomb of gs 


And Laces alludes. to this avcient manner of ane, 
where he _— v.10 a 


T Et Regarn eineres extra monte quiron; my ED 
þ wy [4 


WW. | by Hands, o keep | 
; Kings ſacred Aſhes: that 3 ; 


1.1 was this fort of F aneral chat Hyimilian calls, pul- 
tura Collatitia, a Funeral to which many contributed. 


brought his Diſh. -So in this ſort of Interment every 
Soldier brought his Helmet full of Earth, till the whole 
Army had raiſed a ſufficient Mount over their. Com- 
mander, anſwerable 'to his Dignity. In England they 
are uſually called Burrows and Barrows. The Danif 
Writers have been more than ordinarily induſtrious in 


- preſerving and publiſhing the antient Monuments of 
O 2 _ __ their. 
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their Country, and as thoſe Northern People domineered 
in Ireland for upwards of 400 Years, it is not to be 
_ queſtioned but that during the long Continuance of their 
Power they raiſed in this Country many ſuch Mounts: and 
Raths, and eſpecially in theſe Northern Parts, which 
firſt felt their Rage; we ſhall therefore without ſcruple 
indiſcriminately call them Dane s- Mounts and Dane s- 
| Raths, where- ever they fall in our Way. 
The Dane j. Mounts are made in a circular Form, dimi- 
a niſhing gradually as they riſe from a large Bafis, till they 
terminate at the Top, not in a Point, but a flat Surface. 
The largeſt of them are commonly ſcated upon riſing 
| Grounds, near ſome publick Road, that they may be 
conſpicuous at a Diſtance, and taken Notice of by Tra- 
vellers. They differ in their Dimenſions and Height, 
according to the Difference of the Character of the Per- 
ſon for whom they were raiſed; and they differ alſo in 
the Materials of their Compoſition, ſome being made 
of Earth only heaped together, others of ſmall round 
Paving Stones with a little Sand or Earth mixed, and 
piled- together into a round high Cone, covered with a 
Coat of green Sods to delight 3 Eyes of the Spectators. 
But theſe and many other Particulars relating to the ge- 
neral Antiquities of the Kingdom, we paſs over, and 


(8) At the refer the Reader to Sir Thomas Mollyneux's (b) Account 


2 of the Mounts and Raths of the Danes, where he has | 
Nat. Ha from the Dauiſb Writers given every thing neceſſary to 


belp.189 be known upon this: Subject. We ſhall therefore only 


mention one . theſe Artificial Mounts in this County 
near Waringſtowny© which was opened about the Year 
1684, and in it found a large flat Quarry Stone placed 
4 uprigbt like a Door, which being removed, laid open an 
Entrance into a narrow low Paſſage about ten Feet long, 
and only wide enough to admit a Man to creep in upon 
his Hands and Knees, This Paſſage led into a ſmall 


placed in the Center of the Mount. In the middle of 


= . Vault Torr * malt Stones were fixed in the 
| i 57 105176 5 Ground, 


round Vault about ſix Feet high and eight Feet wide 


N 
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Go md, each about two Feet and a half high, ſtanding 
upright as Supporters to a flat Quarry Stone, two Feet. 
and a half long, and twenty Inches broad placed an 
them in manner of a Table; under which on the 
Ground ftood an handſome earthen Urn of a dark brow- 
niſh Colour, as if not thoroughly baked, about a 
quarter of an Inch thick in it's Sides, containing 
broken pieces of burnt Bones, mixed with Aſhes and 


tioned is of Opinion, that this rude Table was inten- 
ded as an Altar to offer Sacrifices upon for the de- 


Fragments of burnt Wood. The Author before men- 


ceaſed, whoſe Bones were contained in the Urn, of 


which he has given us a draught with all its outward 


| Ornaments of Work, diſcovering more skill than what 


was uſually ſeen on Urns found in this Country, Yet 


two Things ſhould be conſidered before a juſt Conclu- 


ſion be drawn, that the Table here deſcribed was in- 


tended as an Altar for Sacrifice, 1ſt. The Straitneſs 
and Difficulty of the Entrance to a Place, which, if 
deſigned for Sacrifice, muſt be often reſorted to; and 


2dly, whether the Danes, (granting this Mount to be 


| their Handy Work) had their Altars and Places of Sa- 
crifice in ſuch incloſed Grottos; which they had not. 
(c) Olaur 


if we may take the Word of their Antiquary, (c) who 


ſays, that their Anceſtors looked on it as an indecent Har mins 
thing (præter decorem) to ſhut up their Gods un- Monum. 
ci der any Roof or Covering, and that therefqre they Pan. Lib. 


< facrificed ſub dio, in the open Air, on Altars after 
a peculiar manner faſhioned, (which he deſcribes 
„ ſuch as the Crom-Liag mentioned in the foregoing 
Chapter) but that afterwards when Luxury increaſed, 


6. cap. 3. 


they built for theſe Purpoſes ſumptuous Shrines, | 


Temples and Altars in ſome Places.” And he cites a 


Paſſage out of Tacitus (d) ** that the antient Ger- (½ Ds | 
46. mans had no other Temples of their Gods than Morib. 
ee Woods and Groves called after their Names.“ German ; 


24 ] 
Sxkor. II. The Daniſh Forts or Raths are of a diffe- 
rent Structure from the Mounts or Barrows before men- 
tioned, and raiſed for other Purpoſes than thoſe ; yet 
as the outward Shape and Contrivance of them has 
ſomething in common with the Figure of the Mounts, 
there are not wanting thoſe who have miſtaken one for 
the other, and called them by the fame promiſcuous 
Name. But there is ſuch a remarkable Difference be- 
tween the Ratbs and the Mounts, that it is manifeſt the 
former were caſt up, not as funeral Monuments for the 
Dead, but as Places of Security for the Living. 
Though they are circular like the Mounts, yet they are 
always contrived with Ramparts, Ditches, or Intrench- 
ments round them; whereas the Sepulchral Mounts are 
not encompaſſed with any ſuch Works, but are raiſed 
by Hand from the ſurface of the Earth, and wholly 
formed by Art; the Raths, eſpecially the largeſt, w- 
ing their Height more to natural Situation than to Art, 
being placed upon ſome riſing Ground, and are little 
more indebted to human Induſtry than for their round 
Figure, and the Ditches and Intrenchments caſt about 
them, dug out of the Hill, on which they ſtand, to give 
more fecurity to the Place. Some of them have but 
one wide Ditch caſt round the Bottom, while others 
are encompaſſed with two or three, and have ſeveral 
Intrenchments that divide the Ditches. Some are hol 
| lowed at the Top, or made to fink a little in the 
Middle, in order to afford a better Shelter and Defence 
to all within; while others not only have the ſame 
Advantage, but have alſo thrown up within the hollow 
a high towring Mount, that riſes in the Center much 
above the Fort, commanding all the Works below, 
and upon Occaſion anfwering the purpoſes of a Watch 
Tower, to diſcover the Approaches of an Enemy at a 
.. TT. 8 
Theſe Forts are of various Sizes; ſome fo ſmall as 
not to meaſure more than ten or fifteen Yards in their 
Diameter, and as much in Height; while others are ſo 
vaſtly ſpacious, as to take up eighteen or twenty Eng- 


4 
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are great Numbers in this County, where, for many 
Miles they lie within Call and Sight of each other, and 
are of ſuch narrow Dimenſions, as to be incapable of 
receiving Numbers conſiderable enough to form a Gar- 
riſon, but rather ſeem deſigned for the Habitations of 
ſingle Families, that by means of theſe raiſed Situations 
lived more ſecure from the ſudden Onſets of their ſur- 
rounding Enemies, and at the ſame time were within 
call of Aſſiſtance. From the ſecurity theſe little Forts 
afforded they took the Name of Raths, which in the 


old Jriſb ſometimes ſignifies Surety, and ſometimes a 
Village, and in a metaphorical Senſe an artificial Fort or 


Barrow, as it gave the ſame ſecurity to ſmall collective 


ſame Thing, and both ſignify a fortified Place, gene- 


rally on a Hill, where ſuch Fortifications were uſually 
made; and it is not improbable that Down-Patrick, in 
Iriſh Din, and by another Name Rath-Keltair, was 
fo called from a large Rath now to be ſeen near it. 
From whence it would ſeem to follow, that as Don- 
Patrick was called Din and Rath-Keltair, long before 
the Invaſions of the Danes in the ninth Century, that 


the Iriſb antiently practiſed this way of fortifying for 


bs Security, and did not take it up in Imitation of the 


Danes, though indiſputably both Nations practiſed it. 


: 


* Angles; where they meet, the Paſſage is enlarged, 
* and at the Corners form a ſort of Cloſets that are 
& Square in ſome Mounts, and in others round. The 
„ Walls or Sides of theſe Galleries are made of Stone 
laid flat on one anacher, without Mortar or other Ce- 


ment, 


ks Acres within their Circuit. Of the firſt fort there 


Bodies of People, as Towns or Villages did to larger 
Numbers. The Words Rath and Din are uſed pro- 
miſcuouſly in the antient rib Hiſtories for one and the 


Sir Thomas Mollyneaux (e) tells us, That many (e) A be- 

c of the larger Raths have Caves contrived within fore p. 

« them under Ground, running in narrow Galleries, 

«© ſome of them above 26 Feet in length, five Feet 
* high, and as many broad, which make ſeveral Re- 

4+ turns, and join to one another in almoſt right 


. 
” 
* 
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County are the following, viz. I At Donagbadee. II. At 
Doron Par ict. III. At Dromore. IV. The Giants 


Newry, 


11 


b ment, like dry Walls. and covered with Flag-ſtones 
** Jaid acrols, that reſt on the fide Walls.” He gives 


a Scheme of one of them, and thinks, That being 
s ſo ſtrait and ſmall, without Light, they could never 
«© be deſigned for the Reception of Men; but that 
$6 they were contrived for the convenient Diſpoſal of 
e their Stores, their Arms, Proviſions, and other 
« warlike Neceſſaries, that here lay ſecure from Wea- 
ther, and at Hand, ſtill ready for their Uſe, and 
under ſuch a guard, that kept 4 ſafe from Thieves 

* or Enemies.” That there is ſuch a vaulted Galler 
in the Rath of Donag badee is very probable; for about 


* 


40 Feet high from the Bottom of the Trench, on the 
North Side of the Mount, is a ſmall Hole, which 


will receive a Rod of four Inches round; and many 
have tried and thruft ſach a Rod 14 Feet 1 into ĩt before be, 
it met with a Scoppage. 


The moſt remarkable of the large Reads in this 


Ring near Drumboe. And V. At Crown-bridge near 


E The Rath at Donaghadee ſtands on the N. E. 


Side of the Town, on a natural Hill of a tolerable 
Height, which has been by Art formed and ſhaped 
round, ſo that the Mount appears as if placed on ano- 
ther of the ſame fort. On the Top of it a Hollow is 
cut from Eaſt to Weſt, the Earth of which thrown up 
has raiſed part of the Mount higher than the reſt, and 
feems to have been intended as a Place for a Watch 
diſcover better the Approaches of an Enemy. 
encompaſſed by a large dry Fofle 33 Feet broad in 
ſome Places, in ſome 27, and in others Jeſs, out of 
which the Mount was formed. The Circumference at 
the bottom of the Trench is 480 Feet, but much more 


It is 


if meaſured from the Outſide. The Circumference at 
the Top is 219 Feet, and the conical Height on the 
North fide is 140 Feet. You aſcend the Mount by ſe- 
yeral Narrow Paths, Which are carried about it in the 


* aſhiog : 


1 
Faſhion of a Screw, and appear to have been origi- 
nally made with the Mount, from the Top of which 
the bearings of ſeveral Parts of Scotland and of the Ie of 
Man appear very viſible in favourable Weather. It is 
probable there is an arched Gallery within the Body of 
the Mount, of which before, Both the Mount and 
Town. are commanded by a riſing Ground about a 
Quarter of a Mile to the South, called Carnatben- bill, 
or Scots-bill ; and on the South Side of the Rath is an 
Area or level Piece of a fine green Sod, on which 
3000 Men may be drawn up in Rank and File, which, 
together with the Mount, maintains three or four 

Sums or Collops of Cattle every. Day in the Year, 


F 


II. The Fort or Rath at Down- Patrick, lying on the 
N. W. Side of the Town, takes up a vaſt Extent of 


Ground, and comprehends at leaſt three Quarters of an 


Engliſþ Mile within the Circuit of all the Works. The 


Circumference of it is 2100 Feet, the conical Height 
60 Feet, the Diameter at the Top bearing a Propor- 
tion with the other Parts, Three great artificial Ram- 

parts ſurround it, the moſt conſiderable of which is 30 

Feer broad, o Pn TY 

III. The Fort orRath at Dromore is ſeated at the N. E. 
End of the Town over the River Lagan, and is always 


green, and conſpicuous to Travellers and the adjacent 
Country. The Circumference of this large Mole is 


560 Feet in the Baſe, the conical Height 80 Feet, the 
perpendicular Height 44 Feet 3 Inches, and the Dia- 
meter at the Top 60 Feet, with a large Batilement 


| Incjrcled with a Rampart between 80 and go Feet 


broad. and a ſpacious Parapet. The Trench, between 
ten and 12 Feet wide, terminates on a Precipice, with 
two Arms embracing a ſquare Fort 100 Feet Diameter. 
From the River Lagan to this antient Fortification, 
upon the Aſcent of the Precipice, is a covered Way 260 


Feet long, ſeven Feet wide, and nine Feet deep. At 


the Bottom of this Mount, where the River is dammed 
up by a great Rampart of Stones, a large Baſon of = 
Water, ſurrounded by the neighbouring ſteep wo 

- — —.— an 


Nupidity, affords an agreeable Proſpect. 
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and at the Foot of them a Grove of Trees, ſhew well; 
and the River, tumbling down the Rampart with great 


IV. The Giam's Ring, an artificialRach ſo called, ſtands 
Northward of the Tower of Drumboe near two Miles, 
and is regularly thrown up, encompaſſing many Acres; 
but it has no Advantage of Height, like the rh 

going Raths. The Ground about it is often uſed as a 
| Race Courſe, round which the Horſes run fix times in 
each Heat, which makes two Miles, and it is conſe- 


_ quently judged to be a third of a Mile in Circumfe. 


rence. - But this conjectural Manner of Admeaſure. 


ment is not fo certain, as that the Circuit of it takes up 
342 Paces. Of an antient Altar, ſtanding about the 
middle of this Rath, ſee in the preceding Chapter. 
Contiguous to this Rath, there was a ſmall Mount, 
that ſome of the Neighbours dug through, in order to 
get Stones for Building; and in the middle thereof a 
Sreat Quantity of Bones was found. 2 
V. Crown. bridge, a large Mile Eaſtward of Newry, takes © 
it's Name from a famous Rath in the Neighbourhood = 
of it, called the Crown-Rath, from ſome Reſemblance 
ĩt bears to a Crown, or from a traditional Story here- 
after mentioned. It is erected on the Top of an Hill 
of eaſy aſcent, and ſurrounded by Meadows, through 
lich a River gently glides in wo Channels, 
forming a beautiful Iſland, in which the Rath and Hill 
are ſituated. It is of a flat unequal Form at Top, being 


| G3 Feet one way, and only 27 in Breadth, and ſur- 


| rounded by a deep Foſſe 21Feet broad, out of whichahe 
Rab hath been thrown up. The ſurround of i it, taken 
at the Bottom of the Foſſe, is about 579 Feet, and 
the conical Height near 110 Feet. On the weft Side 
of the Rath, and ſeparated from it only by the ſur- 
_ rounding Foſſe, is a ſquare artificial Platform, taking 
up about 150 Feet on each fide, and hollowed in the 


Middle, being of near 30 Feet conical Height at a 
Medium; ſo that it is overtopped by the Rach, and 


has a Foſſe ſurrounding it about 15 Feet broad. If 
. 
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we may credit Tradition, this Platform was erected as 
an Arena, where two royal Competitors, in ſingle 
Combat, debated the Poſſeſſion of a Crown, and that the 
Rath was raiſed to perpetuate the Memory of the Action. 
That the Circus's, or Places ſet apart for Combat, or 
for the Election and Inauguration of their Kings among 
the Northern Nations, were Incloſures encompaſſed by 
large erected Stones, either in a quadrilateral or circu- 
lar Form, ſee Olaus Wormius, (F) and Saxo Gramma- 
There are many more both Mounts and Raths diſ- numenta 
perſed up and down in this County of leſſer Note than J 
theſe we have deſcribed, which, leſt we ſhould fatigue Chap. 2: P 
the Reader, we paſs over, and ſhall conclude this Chap- 9. 
ter with one Remark ; that as it is probable many of t) Lib. 33 
theſe Raths were ereted by the Danes, and that they + 
are much more numerous in this County than in other 

Places, ſo it would ſeem, that theſe Forreigners, who 

firſt infeſted Ireland, landed in theſe Parts of the 


Illand, as lying neareſt to the Countries from whence 


they came, and from hence gradually ſpread and made 
Incurſions into all other __ of the Kingdom, till 
at length the greateſt Part of it fell under their Power. 


CHAP. XVII. 


| Of the Round Towers in this County ; and @ ConjeFurt 


FT \HERE are many of theſe Towers ſpread through 
divers Parts of Ireland ; but we have ſeen only 
two of them in this County, viz. one at Drumboe, and 
another at Down Patrick. The firſt ſtands 24 Feet 
_ diſtant from the N. W. End of a ruined Church, an is 
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about 35 Feet high, 47 in Circumference, and in the 
Diameter within nine in the Clear, the Entrance into 
which is on the Eaſt- ſide, fix Feet from the Ground. 


That at Down-Patrick ſtands about 40 Feet from the 
old Cathedral, is 66 Feet bigh, the Thickneſs of the 


Walls three Feet, and the Diameter on the Infide 
eight Feet. On the Weſt⸗ ſide of it is an irregular Gap 
about 10 Feet from the Top, near a Third of the whole 


Circumference being broken off by the Injury of Time. 
The Entrance into it is two Feet and a half wide, and 


Placed on a Level with the Surface of the Ground ; in 


which laſt Particular it is pretty ſingular, For in others 


the Door is placed from eight to 12 Feet above the 


Ground, without any Steps or Stairs; ſo that there is 


no getting into the Building without a Ladger, unleſs 


it may be judged (which is probable enough) that this 
Difference has been occaſioned from the raiſing of the 
Ground by the Rubbiſh of the old Cathedral. near it, 


fallen into ruinous Heaps. 


Theſe Towers differ from tack other i in Degrees of 


Height, ſome notexceeding 37 Feet,others amounting to 
50, and others being 132, as that at Kildare; to which 
alfo one adjoining to the Cathedral of Kilkenny is not 
much inferior. Their outward Circuit at the Bottom 
rarely exceeds 42 Feet, the Cavity within is ſcldom 
more than eight Feet, ſo that the Walls are about three 
Feet thick. They gradually diminiſh according to the 
Rules of Architecture from Bottom to Top, which i a6 
covered with a Roof of Stone terminating in a Point; 
and they all ſeem to have been originally erected in that 
Condition; but as they have been much negleAed wich 
regard to Repairs, Time or the Violence of Storms 
hath deſtroyed the Roofs of ſome of them, and left the 
Walls of ſuch naked and pretty level, and others jag- 


ged and broken, ſo as to appear from the Bottom he. 


thing like Battlements. It is manifeſt alſo, that ſome of 


them have had artificial Battlements added to them in 
latter Times, . witnefs the Tower at Kildare, which hav- 


ing | 


Wi 


ing been pointed and repaired within theſe few Years 
had then a regular neat Battlement raiſed on it, which 
before was only an irregular broken Wall. The Walls 
riſing in a gradual Contract ion, according to the Stories 
intended, had fufficient Butments to reſt Lofts of Tim- 
ber on, to which People mounted from one Stage to 
another by means of Ladders. In ſome of them may 

be ſeen Blocks of Timber fticking in the Walls, being 
Part of the Beams that ſupported ſuch Lofts, and in ſe- 

veral, the Cavities that received the ſaid Beams, but 
no Timber in them. To the Stages in moſt of theſe 


Towers were Loop-holes, or little Windows through 


the Walls to admit Light, and near the Top were 


four Vacuities or Windows looking different Ways. 


Various Opinions are held concerning the Antiquity 


and Uſes of theſe Towers, and by what People they 


were firſt erected in Ireland, Some ſay that they were 
raiſed for Security in Times of Danger; but the ſmal- 
neſs of them ſhews that they were inſufficient to anſwer. 
that End. Some hold, that they were deſigned for 
Watch-Towers, others for Beacons to put Lights on, 
for giving Warning at a Diſtance of an approaching 
Enemy. But neither of theſe Opinions is likely to have. 
been the Caſe ; ſince for theſe Purpoſes it would have. 
been abſolutely neceſſary to have erected them on the 
moſt eminent and conſpicuous Places; whereas we ſee 


many of them now ſtanding in Vallies and on Lou. 
grounds, as in the Vale of Glendalach, Clandalkin near 


Dublin, at Cloyne in the County of Cork, and many other 


Places, where they are always placed near Churches, 
| which ſhews their Application to ſome religious Uſe. 
Sir Thomas Mollyneaux (a) holds. That they were 


built for Belfries or Steeples, in which ſmall Bells 


« were hung to call People to religious Worſhip, and 


that large Bells are the Invention of latter Times, be- Nat. Hiſt, 


ing not known in the earlier Ages of the Church.” But 
the contrary to this is manifeſt from the Venerable Bede 


(a) Di. 
at End of 
Boats. 


p- 210. 
Edit. 


* ; WM 


and others, who ſay, that large Belis were uſed in Eng- 


land 


i "TT nn 1 

land in the latter End of the fixth Century; and beſides, 
the Cloſeneſs of theſe Towers would prevent the Sound 
of the Bell from being heard at any Diſtance. The 
fame Writer argues for the ſame Opinion from the 
Name given to theſe Towers by the [riſh, (viz.) Clo- 
gachd, and that they were firſt erected here by the Of- 
men or Danes; for that Clogachd being a Term of Art 
taken from a foreign Tongue, (viz. ) "Clugga, a Ger- 
manico-Saxon Word ſignifying a Bell (from whence our 
modern Word, a Clock) that therefore the Thing ſig- 
nified muſt be derived from Foreigners. But it ſeems 
altogether improbable that theſe Towers were erected 
by the Danes; for notwithſtanding the long Poſſeſ- 
ſion that People had of England yet no Remains 
of ſuch Structures are to be ſeen through that whole 
Kingdom; nor does Olaus Hormins, or any other Writer 
of the northern Antiquities make mention of ſuch in 
Denmark, Sweden, or Norway. Therefore, as the Danes 

had no Models of ſuch Buildings in their own Country, 
and as in their long Poſſeſſion of England they erected 

none of the Kind there, ſo neither did a raiſe ſuch | 
Structures i in Ireland. © 
There ſtill remains one Hypotheſis more as to the | 


End and Deſign of theſe Towers, which feems moſt L 


probable of all, the firſt Hint of which was communi- 


cated by Dean Richardſon of Belturbet, and that is, that 


they were the Habitations of Ancborets, and were built 
by the ancient Iriſb ſoon after their Converſion to Chrif- 
tianity; which Conjecture ſeems alſo to be fully con- 
firmed from the only Mention that we can find of them 
in any of the Hiſtories of the middle Age, and that is by 
 Giraldus Cambrenſis, who came into Ireland with King 
Jobn, and was an Author of great Account in his Time. 
He ſeems ſurprized at theſe Structures, and ſpeaks of 
them as religious or ecclefiaſtick Towers, built after the 
Cuſtom of that Country (meaning Ireland) cloſe, lofty 
and round, Turres Ecclefiaſticas, que more Pairio artie 
ſunt et altæ, nec non et rotundæ. Now that ſuch Sort of 
Pillars were erected in the Eaſtern Countries for the 
Reception 
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Reception of a Sort of Anachoret Monks, wholived on the 


Top of them, is evident from Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. For 


among other Auſterities, which the Chriſtians at that 


Time choſe to ſubmit to, in order to ſhew their Zeal, 
ſuch as living in Woods, Caves. and Dens, others got 
up to the Tops of Pillars, to be nearer God as it 
were, and the further removed from the Corruptions of 
Mankind. The firſt of this Sort of Anachorets was St. 
Symeon, called the Stylite, from his living on a Pillar, 
whoſe Example many of the early Chriſtians immediatly 
followed. —— But it would be needleſs in this Trea- 
tiſe to give a further Account of the religious Order of 
Stylites having ſettled themſelves in this Kingdom, and 
alſo to give a more minute Deſcrjption of theſe Towers, 
which have been erected in every Part of Ireland, be- 
 fides this County; and therefore we ſhall refer the 
Reader tothe general Antiquities of the Kingdom, where 
this Subject, as well as the Subjects of the two foregoing 
Chapters, is fully handled, which Book is now 1a the 
Prefs, and intended ſpeedily to be publiſhed. 


1 CHAP. PORN 


"If the feathered and finny Tribes of this County. 
AA Difficulties necet;rily attendiog our Inquiries 
on this Subject (with a+ > > ch. Care and 1 Dili. 


gence attempted) muſt be our Apology to the Reader 
lor nqt rendering this Chapter ſo compleat, as all curi- 


would deſire to ſee it, who are Lovers of 
Natural Hiſtory. However, as our Informations came 
from Perſons of Candour, who have made Obſervations 
on this Head of our Enquiries, the Accounts may be de- 

| pended upon, and may hereafter be further illuſtrated 


RT - 
in the De ſcription of other Counties. We do not intend 
to give a minute Detail of all the Birds and Fiſhes in 
and about this County, nor confine ourſelves to fach 
as are only peculiar to it, and not to be found in ocher 
Parts of Ireland, which would be a vain Diſquiſition: 
All we contend for is to exhibit an Account of ſome of 
ances % ⁵ſͥ m 
cornim In the Neighbourhood of Rilongb are ſometimes ſeen, 
Chough. though not many in Number, a Species of Birde, which 
(as far as appears) are Strangers to the reſt of Ireland, 
except a few On the Shores of Lough-Earn, in the 
County of Fermanagh, and (as we are Informed) ſome 
in the County of Clare. It is the Corniſh Chougb or 
Daw, called in Cornwall the Killigrew, by Ariftotle, 
Coracia, and by Pliny (who imagined tt to be peculiar 
to the Alps) Pyrocorax, à colore roftri igneo, from the 
fiery Colour of its Beak, (as the Naturaliſts ſay) vob in 
eee, ſignifying Fire, and g, a Crow. One would 
| however rather chuſe to give it that Name from its 
- Qualities, being found by the Inliabitants of Cornwall to 
be an Incendiary and very thieviſh Bird; for that it often 
ſets Houſes on Fire, by carrying lighted Brands in its 
|  "Beak, and is fond of ſtealing Pieces of Money, as our 
common Daw is. It is a bcautiful Bird, nothing re- 
ſembling the /riþ Daw, except in its Pipe. It is jett 
black, with a ſlender red Beak, and red Legs, and in 
. Size almoſt equals a Rook. This is the Bird that -#e/lo- 
| (a) Phar- nius calls the Graculus, and Dale (a) affirms, that *'> 
macol. p. Fleſh of it outwardly applied diſſolves 1 U u, and 
309. helps in ſcrophulous Diſorders. ga 
Kings The Kings. fiber, among Writers on a 
Fiſher. goes under ſ{everat Nauwes, as the Halcyon, the 4 edo 1 
and the Jpida; yet ſome doubt whether it be the 1ſpidu 
of the Antients. It is a beautiful, moſt ſolitary, and 
very rare Bird; yet it has been ſeen in this County by 
the Mill-water below Mount Panther, and about the 
Ponds in Hollymount Garden. It is much leſs than the 
Black- bird, but conſiderably larger than the Robin- red. 


breaſt, yet of the ſame Make and Shape. | The Bill 1 
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it is two F. ingers long. pretty thick, ſtrait, ſharp, and 
black. The Inſide of the Mouth is yellow, and the 
Feathers are of a moſt beautiful Colour; for the Crown 
of its Head is of a deep Green, intermixed with azure 
tranſverſe Spots; the Back, Wings and Rump of a moſt 
ſhining vivid Green, The Breaſt, Lower-belly, Sides 
and Feathers under the Wings are red, or rather of a 
red 1nclining to white. The Tail only of an Inch and 
a balf long, the Legs very ſhort, and the Structure of 
the Feet fingular ; for in the cutward Claw the three 
internodal Spaces of the Joints are faſtned together mn 
the Middle, and in the inner Claw there is but one inter- 
nodal Space. The inner Claw is the leaſt, and by half 
ſhorter than the Middle one, the outer Claw being 
almoſt of equal Length with the Middle Claw, and the 
back Claw a little ſarger than the inner Claw. The 
Stomach of it is large and looſe, as it is in carnivorous 
Animals, and full of little Bones and Scales of Fiſhes, 
on which it preys. It ſtands ere, and is | Extremely 
ſhy. It is ſaid to build it's Neſt and Brood it's Eggs on 
the Rocks, in the very Brink of the Sea, in the calm 
Seaſon, about the Brumal Solſtice, which is called St. 
Martin's Summer; and from this Bird, the Halcyon Days, 
or a Time of Tranquility. Some ſay it makes it's Neſt of 
the Foam of the Sea indurate, which is called by Pliny 
Halcionium; and that the Word ava, Helcyon, | is de- 
rived Tack To iy 4 xvii, from its hatching in the Sch. 
Schroder affirms, that ſome Perſons hang the Heart of 
this Bird about the Neck of Children to cure the Fal- 
ling-fickneſs. See Ovid's Metam. Lib XI. the Fable of 
Acyone, Wife of Ceyx, who hearing of her Huſband's - 
ala ſhipwrecked threw herſelf into the Sca. and both 
were converted into Birds called after her Lame. 
The Ortygometra of Adrovandus, the Crex of Arif- Rail or 
totle, the Daker-hen or Rail, uſually called in Ireland Corn- 
the Corn. creak, where it is common every where in the creak. 
Spring and Summer Months, and lives for the moſt 
part in the high Corn and Meadows, We mention it 
only as it is a rare Bird in * Parts of Exgland. Tur- - 
P "= 
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(b) Phar. 


mac. Pp. 


525. 
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ner fays, he never ſaw or heard it but in Northumber- 
land; yet it is to be found in the northern Parts of 


7 br ire. as Dr. Tancred Robinſon aſſured Mr. Ray. 


Ardea Stellaris, lo called from its high Flight. Al- 
tam ſupra volat Ardea nubem. Virg, The Bittcur or 
Bittern, called in the North of England the Mire-drum, 
from the hollow Noiſe it makes, which can be heard at 

a great Diſtance. It frequents the quaggy Marſhes a- 


mong Bulruſhes and Reeds, and is common in the lower 
Ardes, and about Magherelin, and other Places. It is 
diſtinguiſhed from all other Species of Birds, in that, 
like four footed Beaſts, jt has only a ſingle Inteſtinum 
Czcum, all other Birds having two Guts of that Deno- 

: | mination. Ariſtotle juſtly calls this Bird Oe i. e. piger, 
from its flow Flight. It is as large as the common 
Aron, of which it is a Species, and is reckoned a Bird 


of Game. The Fleſh of it is hard and fibrous, has a 
fiſhy Taſte, and not eſteemed wholeſome. Dale (b) 


calls it the Aferias, and affirms that the Skin and F ca- 
thers of it burned ſtops bleeding. 


Merula Saxatilis, the Rock Ouzel, called 13 ac- 


cording to Feitus, becauſe it feeds alone, and does not 
flock with its Kind, from Merus, ſolitary. It is com- 


mon on the high Mountains of Merionethſbire, and 
Caernarvonſtire i in Wales, where it is called Muyalch y 


kraig, i. e. the Ouzel of the Rock, as it is in [rifþ, Lon 
y leac, in the ſame Senſe. It is to be found on the 
Mountains of Mourne and Carlingford, and in Plenty 
don Mount-Leinfler in the County of Carlow. 


Merula torquata, the Ring-Ouzel or Amzel, is as big, 


or rather larger than the Merula vulgaris, or common 
Black-bird. It is of a duſky black, and has a white 
Ring or Collar, of a Fingers Breadth, about the lower 
Part of the Throat; in which laſt Particular it differs 
from the Rock-Ouzel. It frequents the Mountains of 
Mourne ; but we conjecture that it is not of a Kind dif- 


ferent from the immediately beforementioned Bird ; but 


that they are Male and Female of the ſame Species, 


their 8 Shape, Places of 2 and Manner of 
| "omg 
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feeding exactly agreeing: The Sexes, differing a little 
in Colour, is nothing more particular than what we ob- 
ſcrve in almoſt the whole feathered Tribe. 
Merula aquatica, the Water Ouzel, or Water-Creak, Water 
is of a Size ſomething leſs than the common Black bird, Ouxel. 
has a black Back, with a Mixture of Aſn colour, a white 
_ Breaſt, and frequents the Water. It is a Bird very com- 
mon in this County, and to be found about many Ri- 
vers near the Mountains, and ſometimes about Rivers at 
ſcveral Mile's Diſtance from them. It hops from Stone 
to Stone, and often dips quite under the Stream in queſt 
of it's Prey, which probably is ſmall Fiſh, or little In- 
ſects and Worms that Fiſh live on. £ 


Horn Ouzel. We are informed that there is a Bird ſo Horn 
denominated in this County, and that it takes its Name Outel 


from two Bunches of Feathers ſtaring out on it's Head in 
Diviſions like Horns. Having never ſeen this Bird, 


and the Deſcription being lame and imperfect, we can» 


not venture to rank it under any Tribe. Eagles are 
very numerous and breed much in the Mountains of 
Mourne. Oe po i On” 0 I OW Rei "Oy 


or Yarwip, is ſomething like a or Yar- 
Mood. cock, and of the ſame Size, or rather a little larger. P · 
Part of the little Feathers being black. it's Back red and 
black inter mixed with white, and the Breaſt of a footy 
_ whitez but the Mile is diſtinguiſhed from the Female by = 
black Lines carried acroſs the Breaſt, It frequents and 
feeds on the ſandy Shores; and (as we are informed) on 
the ſouth Parts of Lecale, ahd off the Back ſhores of 
SS...  .. . 
A ſecond 


Colour directly a Curleu, but in Size not much larger plover. 
than the Gray-plover. The Top of the Rump is en- 
circled with a white Ring, like that of the Hawk called 


— Pygargus Or Ring- tail. | This Bird is diltinguiſhed 


by che Colour of u's Tail, the | 


tom the Barge z brit, 
4 5 - Feathers 


P 2 


| Barge, the Æęocepbalus of Pliny, called alſo the Fr. Yarwhelp | 
 doa. The Yarwhelp 


| 
| 
| 
1 


Sort of Fade, called by Aldrevandss the Godeit 
; Tolanus. The God wii Or Stoue- plover, Ma Make and or Stone · 


Stone 
Curlein. 


Feathers of which are + nels variegated with Streaks 
black any white; whereas in our Fedoa the Tail, though 
black and white, yet is not ftreaked. Sc:con dly, the 
Back and lower Parts of this Bird are of a vari-gated 
Colour; Whereas in the Barge they are of one Colour. 
3dly, it is leſs than the Barge. This Bird eats beſt in 
the Summer Months, when other Wild-fou} are out of 
Seaſon ; yet the Flavour of it is ſomething high, 
A third Sort of Fedoa, mentioned by Ray, is the 
Stone-Curleu, which differs from the former, as hav- 
ing a ſhorter Beak, and being more lender than the 
others. Both this and the preceding Bird are often met 


with on the Shores of this County, on Anabil; Bog, and 
about Killzleagh. 


Sea pie. 


The Hæmatopus of Bellonius and Ray, ſo called from 


the Redneſs of its Legs (a,, Blood, and wav; a Foot) 
The Sea-pie. It has a ſtrong red Bill of three Inches 
long, preſſed in at the Sides, red Legs, and has no 
hinder Claw, It is of a Colour varicgated b-tween 
black and white; from whence it has the Name of a 


Pie, being in this Particular like the Magpie. It feeds 


on Cockles, Muſcles, and ſuch like Shell fiſh, to root 
which out of their Caſes, as well as out of the Gravel 


and Sand, it has a Beak very well adapted. Some have 


miſtaken this Bird for the Red. ſhank, whoſe Bill is but 
two Inches long, and black at the Extremity ; and 
chere are other Particulars that ſpecifically differences 
them. The Sea pie is found about Roſe-trevor, and a- 


long the Mourne Coaſts; but it has a fiſhy "Tas, and i n 


not fit for the Table. 


| Crofs-bill- 


Loxia or Curviroſtra, the Sheld- Apple, or Croſ5-Bill, 
deſcribed by Aldrovandus, Geſner, and Willoughby, but 


not fo accurately figured by any of them as by Dr. 


( 1 
cit. p. 76, 


Charleton (c). It is very voracious, and delights in 
Hemp-ſced, Kernels of Fruit and Fir-nuts, the Cones 


of which, they tell us, it will with one or two ſtrokes oi 
its Bill divide in two, in order to come at the Seed, and 


that even in Winter, when they are dry; yet at that 


Scaſon of the Year it is difficult to * one of theſe 


Cones 


1 
Cones with a Pen knife. They are about the G: 1zZe of a 
Black-Bird, their Heads and Bodies of a btight Flame 
Colour, and their Wings and Tails a duſkiſh Green; 
yet ſome of them are all gray, which has given the Oc- 
caſion of dividing them into Male and Female, as if the 
former fo:t were the Male, and the gray Birds the Fe- 
male. But this ſeems to be rather a difference of Age 
than Sex, or to proceed from the Nature of the Birds : 
For all who give an Account of them, ſay, that there 
are great Variety in their Colaurs, and that the fame 
Bird will differ from it ſelf in the different Seaſons of the 
Year, Their Heads and Bills are ſhaped exactly like a 
Parrot, the Points of which latter lie over or ſideways of 
one another, like the Points of a Pair of Sciſſars, and, 
like the Parrot, they feed out of the Claw or Foo, 
Another obſervable thing in them is, that the Crop or 
Cray lies on the Back between the Wings. The F Yeſh 
of them is well taſted and nouriſhing, and recommended 
by Shwenkfeidius to Perſons troubled with the Gravel and 
 Gour. They are common in Sie, and other Nor- 
tthern Parts of Germany; but never ſeen in the warmer 
Climates of Italy, France or Spain. They are indeed 
"ſometimes, but very rarely, found in the Weſtern Parts 
of England about Worceſter, driven thither (as they 
were in the Winter of 1707 into the County of Down) 
by ſome accidental Winds and Weather 5 the colder 


Climates of Europe, perhaps from the North of Scot- 
land, (where we are told by Dr. Sibbald (d) that they C Pro- 


are found) rather than from Norway or Denmark, as d 
ſome have thought. They are not Natives of thi 


in Winter 1707, of which Mr. Samuel are, gives 
an Account to Dr. Moſyneux by Letter that Year, an 
Extract of which is among Dr. Gilþer!*s Collections in 
the College Library. Some ſay it ſings only in Winter, 
and is filent all Summer. 


Hiſt. Nat. 


8 
Sco calle. 
County; yet many of them were ſcen at Warin gown 


 CatarraiFez, called allo Skua, the Gannet according to * 


Ray, is as large as a tame Duck, or rather larger, and 


the Beak of it Rronger, which is black and booked, 
Tx and 
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awd covered with a Membrane as far down 2s the Holes 
of the Noftrits, like a Hawk. It has black Feet, and 
four ftrong crook-d Claws, different from other web- 
foored Birds; and is a Species of the Lari or Gull, whoſe 
Marks are a ftrong, oblong, narrow Beak, ſharp, and 


a little hooked at the extreme. The Solder of the Back 


of the Gannet is like that of a Buzzard, being of a mur- 


ry mixed with aſh- colour. The Belly and Breaſt is of 


a more dilute White. The upper Parts of the Feathers 


of the Wings and Tail are black, the lower Parts white. 


The whole Appearance of ir new it to be a Bird of Prey, 
It is an Inhabitant of this County, and of moſt other 


Parts of Ireland. About Roſe Trevor and the Coaits of. 


Mourne it is called the Allan Hawe, and is of a fiſhy diſ- 


5 agreeable Flavour. 


C7 Bat! "Anas fera fuſca of Geſuer, Ray ow Mdrovandas, 


the latter of whom ſays alſo, that it is the Penelopes of 


the Antients. It is called the Pochard, or red-headed 
Widzeon, and | in this County (where | it is in plenty) com- 
; moaly the Gold. Head. It is a Species of the Wiadgeon, 
but of a larger ſize, ſhorter and thicker, and a much 
finer Meat. The Head and almoft all the Neck of it 


is of a deep yellow or red, ſomething like the Colour 


of Gold, from whence its Name. The lower 
the Neck and Top of the Breaſt is black, the middle 
part of the Breaft * and the lower part variegated 
with Lines of a duſky brown. The middle of the Back, 


S Hel- 
Nr ak! 2 


part of 


and the Coat "re dh of the Wings are aſh- coloured, 


but beautifully variegated with tranſverſe brown ſtreaks, = 
diſpoſed through the reft like Waves. The Tail is in- 
tirely black. "The under Feathers of the Wings are of 
a browniſh Afſh-colour, and the Tips of eleven of the 


middle Feathers white. Part of the Beak at the extre- 
mity is black, the middle part dy. coloured, and the 
Baſe or upper part of it again black. = 

The Fulpenſer of Willoughby and Ray, called the Che- 


 raloper by Jobs en, and the Tadorna by Bellonins, The 


Sbel. Drabe, Steldrate, and the Burrough-Duck, 
by ſome the Bo Gander. It is leis than the Bar- 
e (Gooſe, 
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Gooſe, being of a ſize between the Duck and Goole, 
and perhaps differs from it only in S-x ; for they both 
have the ſame Haunts, and breed together in Rabbit. 
Burroughs on the Shores of this County, particularly 
about Killiragb, and the South of the Barony of Leæcale. 
It has a ſhort broad Beak, ſomething hooked, and red, 
except about the Noſtrils, and the extremity of it, which 
are black. A ſmall Swelling Bunch, oblong and car- 
nous, grows near the Baſis of the upper Mandible. The 

Hcad and upper part of the Neck are ſomewhat black, 
mixed with an obſcure Green. The reſt of the Neck, 
and the Region of the Gorge, are white. The Breaſt and 
Shoulders are of an Orange-colour Die, or a beautiful 
bright Brown, which like a Ring encompaſſes all the 
| Fore part of the Body. The reſt of the Breaſt and Belly 
is white ; yet a black ſtreak extends to the middle of the 
Anus, which is alſo black: The Feathers behind 


the Anus are of a bright Brown; thoſe of the Back 


and Wings, except what are at the extremity of the 
Joints, are white. The long ſcapular Feathers lying on 

the Back are black, the Feathers of the Tail white, with 

black Tips. In ſhort, this Bird is ſpotted and variega. 
ted with moſt beautiful Colours, white, black, and O- 

range, looks graceful at a Diſtance, and is caſy to be 


known. The Fat of it, according to Dale (e), is 2 par- 
by ſome recommended againſt the Herpes, and ſwellings Pac: P. 
of the Face. The Bar- Gooſe is in all Appearance the ſame 38 1 


Bird with this, but larger the tranſition from Bergander 
(as this is called) to Bar-Gooſe, being natural and eaſy. 


Anſer Baſſanus, the Baſſ Gooſe, fo called from the Soland- 


« Tfland of Baſs in the Fyrth of Edinborougb, in the Rocks Gogſe. 


of which they breed in vaſt Numbers, and perhaps no 
where elſe in Britain. This is the Soland-Gooſe, called 
alſo the Scout, and is miſtaken by ſome for the Barnacle. 
It is of the * of a Vild Gooſe, or ſomething larger; 


but leſs than the Tame-Gooſe. It has a long ſtrait 


Bill, of a dark aſh-colour, ſomething hooked at 
the extremity, and near the hook at each fide is a little 
pendicle, It has a huge Mouth, black within, which 


1 
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it opens wide, no Noſtrils, a ſmall Tongue, and the 
Mandibles of the Beak are faſhioned like a Saw. The 
Colour in the older Birds is intirely white, except the 
larger Feathers of the Wings, which »re black, as allo 
very long; fo that when it alights, it with difficulty 
mounts again; and the Top of the Head is yellow. 
Though it does not breed in this Country, yet it often 


frequents it, and in the Herring Fiſhing Seaſon purſucs 
its Prey from Scotland to the Bay of Carrickfergus, the 


Copland Nands, and the Lough of Sirangford ; in all 


which Places it is often ſeen in the Summer Months. 


Corvus aquaticus minor, called by Ray, Graculus Pal. 
mipes, the Shagge, in the North of England the Crane. 


It differs from the Cormorant in ſize, being much leſs. 

2dly, In the Colour of its Belly, which in this Bird is of 

a duſky brown, in that whitiſh, gdly, In the Number 
of the F eathers of the Tail, this s having only twelve, that 


fourteen. Athly, The Skin at the ſetting on of the Beak 


ins not fo bare in this as in that, nor of the ſame yellow 
Colour. Sthly, In the Sl-ndernefs and Length of the 
Beak, being four Inches long, though a ſmall r 
breeds at Sevenburs in the ; Low: Countries in Trees, as 


many other Water- Fow! do, and 1s often ſeen on the 
Coaſts of this County. 


Cygnus manſuetus of Ray, the Olor of Wi lloughby, 


and called by Homer duαα ö, from the Length "2 We 
Neck, which conſiſts of 28 Vertebr®. The tame Swan. 
It differs from other Birds of the Anſerine Kind, it, 
in Size, being larger than any of them, 2dly, in CoC 
Jour, being all over white, 3dly, in that it has a black 
carnous Lobe bent forward to the ſetting on of the Beak, 


and black Feet. 
Cygnus ferus, the Wild Swan or Elk, called the Hoo- 


per in ſome parts of England. It differs from the Tame 


Swan, not only as it is wild, but in other Accidents, 


which prove a ſpecifick Diſtinct ion between them. 5 
it, It yields to the tame Swan in Size and Weight. 2dly, 


It i is not of an intire white Colour as that is; for the 
mi om of the Back,and — leſſer Feathers of the Wings, 


ue 
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ate of an Aſh- Colour, ſome duſky Feathers, and ſome- 
times White Feathers, being intermixed. 3dly, The 
Bill at the ſetting on is covered with a bare Skin of a 
paliſh Yellow. 4thly, The Wind-pipe in a ſtrange man- 
ner penetrates the Fleſh of the Breaſt,and is from thence 
bowed back again, —The Fleſh of the Swan is eaten by 
ſome People; but is is of difficult Digeſtion, and the 
young Swan, called the Cygnet, is much to be prefer- 
red, being tenderer. Voſſius tells us, that they were 
. formerly fatned for the Table. being kept in a dark 
Place, and their Ey-lids ſowed up. The Fat of this 
Bird (according to Schroder) is emollient and attenua- 
ting, good for the blind Piles, and that mixed with 
Wine it takes away Freckles. Great Numbers of them 
breed in the Iſlands of Strangford Lake. 3 1 
Barnacles are of the Anſerine Kind, web-footed, and Barnaciua. 
like others of the feathered Tribe are produced from the 
Egg, notwithſtanding the Fables that have been ad- 
vanced to the contrary, as if they were engendred from 
rotten Wood. Some indeed have defended their equi. 
vocal Generation, and think it not ſo prodigious as what 
ue read in Ariſtotle, of a Bird that is born and dies in a 
Day, and is generated from ſome certain Leaves in the 
River Hypanis. But the Philoſophers of theſe latter 
Ages have exploded ſuch Generations, and prove by 
ſtrong Arguments, that all Animals proceed ab ovo, 
They are ſomething of a leſs Size than the 
wild Gooſe, but the Flight and Pipe of both are 
the ſame; they have a black Bill much leſs and ſhor- 
ter than that of the Gooſe ; the parts contiguous to the 
Beak are white, except a ſmall black ſpace extending 
from thence to the Eyes : The Neck,as far down as the 
Breaſt, both above and below, is black; the lower part 
of the Body is white, with a ſmall mixture of Aſh- Co- 
lour ; nevertheleſs the loweſt Plumes of the Thighs, a 
little above the Legs, are black, with a black Tail, 
and a black Back variegated with Aſh-Colour. A mix- 
ture in the Wings of white, black and Aſh Colour, or- 
derly placed in a tranſverſe Polition, WT 
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T hey, haunt acti Grounds, and feed by Night in 


Corn Fields, and the Fleſh of them is generally more 


rank than that of the wild Gooſe ; yet that Taſte is 
much corrected by the ſweet Graſs that theſe Birds fecd 


on. For all along the flat oczy Sands from Three- mile 


Water to Belfaſt and Holywood grows a very ſweet 
Graſs, affording Food to great Flocks of theſe Birds, 
as well as to Duck, M idgeon and Teal, all which are as 


good here as in any part of Ireland, and ſome imagine 


them better than in the neighbouring Loughs of Strang- 


Ford and Larne; but this is only the Effect of Fancy ; 


tor they often ly from one Lough to another, and 2 
promiſcuouſly. 


The Barnacles are called by the Engliſh, Brant-Geeſe, 
which Johnſon takes to be the Female Barnacles, with 


which they flock and fly; by ſome improperly called 
the Soland Geeſe, and Anſeres Scotici, and Clack-Gee/e 
by the Dutch and Hamburgbers, who in their Navi- 


gations Northward have diſcovered, that they breed 


generally in Greenland and Spiiz-berg where the Whale 
Fiſhers fee them in the breeding Seaſon. They are 
Birds of Paſſage, and know their Scaſons ſo well, that 
they arrive every Lear in the North Parts of Treland 
on or very near a certain Day, that is, the firſt Flights 
of them; for they do not always come together. They T7. 
are ſc1dom ſeen "Pe than the 24th of Auguft, and 
are rarely miſſed about that Time. But they are not 
ſo regular in their Flights from this Country, ſome 
; A away in April, and ſome * till the middle 


of May, at which Time all are gone. They generally 


take their Marks and Flights from one Head Land to 
the next; fo that it is probable they go from us by the 
Weſtern Coaſt of Scatland, the Orkney Iſlands, Shet- | 
Land, and thence to Norway, Lapluad, towards the 


North Cape, and pals by Cherry Iſiand to Spitzberg, 


where they feed on the Mols as the Deer do; and, at- 
ter their Young are ready for a ſtrong Flight, they re- 
turn to us, by which Time they find a new Harvcit of 


Sea Grals rcady for them here. 


There 
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There is alſo the Land Barnacle in this County, par- Land Bar- 
ticularly in a red Bog in the Ardes near Kirkiſtown 1 nacle. 
but the Fleſh of it is Rank, Unſavory, and unfit for 
the Table. In the ſame Place is alſo found the great 
Harrow-Gooſe. 

Puffinus Anglorum, the Manks Puſſin, is larger in Manks 
ne than the Houſe Pidgeon, of a duſky black on the Pufin. 
Back, and a white Breaſt. It has a Beak a Finger and 
half long, or more, narrow and black, and like that of 
a Lapwing, Baſtard Plover, or Tewet. The upper 
Mandible is crooked at the extremity, and like the Sea. 

Crow is covered at the ſetting on with bare Fleſh, in 
which the Noſtrils are placed; has long Wings, a Tail 
of a Span length, and a back Claw. It frequents the 
Ardes, and perhaps other Coaſts of the County, 


Sxcr. II. Having given what we know of the more Fiſh, 
rare Birds in this County, we fhall now proceed to 
an Account of the Fiſh, and divide them under two 
Heads, viz, Firſt, Freſh Water Fiſh, and Secondly, 
| Thoſe of theSea. ae 
This County being plentifully ſtored with Lakes, 
and ſome Rivers, is well ſupplied with freſh Water 
Fiſh of various ſorts, and extremely good; fuch as 


5 Salmon, Trout, Eel, Roch, Bream, Pike, &c. and Par- 


ticularly the River Bann affords plenty of Trouts of a 
large Size and delicate Taſte. Theſe Fiſh, being uni: 
verſally known, have no need of any Deſcription. 
But there is in this River a delicate ſmall Fiſh, ſpotred 
and ſhaped ſomething like a Trout, yet is of a different 
Species, and never has been known to exceed fix or. 
ſeven Inches in Length. It is called here a Ginkin, Ginkin, 


in the Rivers of the County of Galway a Streamer, in _ ” 


ſome Parts a Graveling, and in the Neor and Dining ling, Gil» | 


in the County of Kilkenny a Gilloge. The Fiſhermen loge. 
of theſe two laſt mentioned Rivers have perſuaded _ 
themſelves, that it is of a Species peculiar to theſe two 
Rivers, and that it hath neither Milt nor Roe; and 
Ray gives it as the Opinion of People, that they 2 all 
—!: N ales. 
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Males. But both theſe Notions are manifeft Errors. 
We think this Fiſh is the fame that the ſaid Author 
calls Samulus, a Samlet, in Herefordſhire, and a 


Branlin and Fingerin in Yorkſhire z at leaſt his Detc: ip- 
tion of the Samlet agrees nearly with the Ginkin. For 


he ſays it is like a Trout, yet differs from the Trout in 
eight Particulars, alt, That it is much leſs, being only 


ſeven Inches long, and an Inch and half broad, and 
ſeldom larger. 2dly. That in proportion to the Size 


it is a little broader than the Trout. 3dly. That it has 
fewer Spots, and thoſe not ſo bright, and that the black 


Spots on it are leſs in this than the Trout. Atbly. That 


it is more Whitiſh. sthly, That the Tail of it is 
more forked. 6thly, That the Sides of it under the 
| Spots are not ſo Yellow, 7rhly. That the fide Lines 
in the Trout are larger and redder than in this Fith. 
And 8thly. That the Samlet to the fide tranſverſe 
: Lines has ſome bluiſh Streaks added, which are wanting 
in the Trout and he adds, that it is taken | in the River | 
Wye and elſewhere. 


See before Chap. 8. a ſhort Table of 1 enn 


| ſmall Lakes in this County, with the forts of Fiſh they 
are ſtored with, and alſo of the large ſized Pikes, Trouts 
and Eels to be found in Lough Erin, and the large Pikes 
in Lough- Hand- Revy, which we ſhall not repeat © here. 


Lough-Neagh is a freſh Water Lake, and has in it 
innumerable Quantities of freſh Water Fiſh of various 


ſoris, many of which are before mentioned. Of late 
Years great Numbers of Pikes have got into it, and 


have increaſed prodigiouſly. . It is remarked for two 


ſorts of Trouts, one called the Dolochan, which is ſaid 
to be peculiar to it. being from 14 to 18 Inches long, 
which laſt Size it never "exceeds, and always ſpawns in 
the Rivers running into the Lough. The other kind 


is called the Buddaz h, ſome of which have been taken 


that amounted to 30 Pounds weight; whereas it is a 
large Salmon that weighs 35 Pound. This Buddagh 


foema to be the fame F ih found in the Lake of "one : 
and called by — and Aldrovandys the Trulla La- 
eaftris, 


11 


cuſtris. It ſpecifically differs from the Trutta Salmo. 
nala, or Salmon Trout, in five Particulars, Firſt, In 
Size, being found here (as before) 30 Pounds Weight, 
in the Lake of Geneva 35 and 40 Pounds Weight, and 
in the Lago di Como to 50; nay, according to Paulus 
Jovius, to 100. 2dly, In Colour; for that the Head 
and Back of this Fiſh Palchre e viridi cæruleſcunt. 
are of a beautiful Green inclining to Sky Colour. 3dly. 
The Back Fin is variegated with many black Spots. 
4thly. The Tail is Forked. And gthly, the Fleſh of it 
is of a deep Red, and ofa good Reliſh. See Ray. (a) (a) Synop? 
But this Lake affords a Fiſh, which is uncommon piſcium, 
in other Parts, called by Aldrovandus the Aloſa, by P- 64. 
Rondoletius, Geſner and others, the Clupea and the 
Thrijja, by the Engliſh the Shad, or the Mot ber of Her- 
rings, and by the 7576 the Pollan, or Freſb Water Her- 
ring. Ray (b) differences this F iſh from the Herring (3) Ibid. 
in four Particulars. © Firſt, In the Size, being (as he P. 105. 
ſays) of a Cubit length, four Fingers breadth, and four 
Pounds in Weight. But they are not generally ſo large 
as a Herring in this Lake, and few are found to exceed 
ten Inches in length. 2dly. That it is a thinner Fiſh: 
 3dly. That ir has on each ſide the Gills a large black 
round Spot, and fix or ſeven leſſer Spots towards the 
Tail, in which Particulars it agrees with the Pilchard. 
And 4chly. That it is Piſcis Anadromus, and mounts up 
into the freſh Water Rivers, which the Herring nevet 
does. That Author recommends it as a delicious Fiſh, 
but troubleſome to eat, as having many ſmall Bones : 
in it; wherein it agrees with the Herring. The Fleſh 
of it is indeed a little harder and firmer "than that of 4 
Herring, and not quite fo luſcious; yet it may be well 
eſteemed a good Fiſh. It is ſcaled and ſhaped like a 
Herring, is of a lighter Blue on the Back, and a brighter 
White on the Belly, and the Head of it is ſmaller. 
and ſharper than that of a Herring. In all other 


Reſpects than what are mentioned there is no Diffe. 
Tence between the t two. 


This 
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This Fiſh was for a time ſuppoſed: to be a peculiar 
Inhabitant of Loygh-Neagh but time has corrected that 


Error, and it is now known, that Lough-Earn, in the 


County of Fermanagh, has the ſame fort of Fiſh, 
though not in fo great Plenty; and there are alſo ſome 
of them in the River Severn, which they enter in the 
Months of March and April. One of them was taken 
at the North Mall in the River Liyy, oppolite to Rings- 


End, near Dublin, on the 18th of September 1742, as 


a Phyſician, who was an Eye-witneſs of the Fact, aſ- 
ſured us. PRs 


There is another Species of Fiſh in this Lough, for 


any thing we can learn, peculiar to it, called the fre 


Water Whiting, in ſhape exactly reſembling the Sea- 
Whiting ; but leſs in ſize, almoſt entirely White, and 


a very ordinary ſoft infipid Food. 


SECT. III. As this is a maritime County, the 


Sea Coaſts and Shores abound with Fiſh of divers 
kind, and extremely good, from the Newry Water to 


the Bay of Carrickfergus, which comprehends near 


two Thirds of the Out Bounds of it. Of theſe the moſt. 
common are the Cod, Whitmg, Whiting- Pollack, Mul- 
tet, Turbut, Fluke, Gurnard, large Sea Trouts, Baſs, Sal- 
mon, Mackarell, Dog-Fiſh, Skate, Lobſters, Crabs, 
Shrimps, and excellent Prawns. There is alſo about 
the Copland Iſiands, and on the Northern and Eaſtera 
_ Coaſts a ſmall red Codlin, of a much more delicious Fla - 
vour than the Cod, but which does not take Salt fo well. It 


is called the Summer Cad, and that and the Er Cod ſucceed 


a eachother in Seaſons. About theſe Iflands are alſo plenty 
of Laiibes (being a large and very ſweet Fiſh) and in Har- 
veſt the Blockan, called Glaſban in the Norch Parts of the 


County of Antrim, and in ſome Places the Gray Laird, 
from the Colour of it, being of a dark gray Colour, 


like the M biting-Pollacx. This Fiſh, when young, is 
from ſix or eight Inches to eighteen or twenty Inches 


or more long; but at full Growth is as long as a Cod 
or Salmon, though not fo thick. Theſe mentioned 
Fiſh are taken in plenty about the ſaid Iſlands, and fold 


at 
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at Donaghadee and Portavo Markets, where Fiſh- mon- 
gers attend to buy and diſperſe them over the Country; 
but either from the Lazineſs of the People, or want of 
Boats this Traffick is not carried on with the Advan- 
tage 1t might be, 

From the Croſs Nand a large Fiſhing Bank extends 
along the Coalt at about four Miles diſtance from the 
main Land towards the Ie of Man; from which the 

Inhabitants of the Big Hand, of Donaghadee, and of all 
the Coaſt as far as Ball -Walter bring vaſt Quantities 
of Cod, Hake, Turbut, Fluke, Plaice, and Soal. The 

loweſt Water on this Bank is eighteen Fathom; but 
on the South End they fiſh in 40 On Water. 

The Mew-[fland yields vlenciful ſupplies of Fiſh, 
but moſtly of Cod, and of a Fiſh called the Bau dix, 
which are generally taken by Hook and Line among 
the Rocks, They take their beſt Cod on the North 
Side of it, in a Water from 38 to 40 Fathom deep. 
Here are alſo large Oyſters, and which are reckoned as 

good for pickling as any in the Kingdom; as alfo 

great Numbers of Scallops both large and ſmall, Cockles, 


and Muſcles, which in times of ſcarcity have — TN 


great Relief to the Inhabitants of the neighbouring Coaſts, 
and many ot them have come even 20 Miles to gather 
them. They were one Year taken here in ſuch pro- 


* digious Quantities, that the common People thought 


it mir aculous. They gathered them by Millions, the 

whole Strand being peopled by ſuch who came in 

queſt ot them; and though they thought they had 

| gleaned all away, yet in two or three Tides a new and 
plentiful ſupply appeared. The Muſcles are fixed by 


24 Beard to Stones or Rocks, and linked to each 


other, lying buried among Sand or looſe Gravel in 
Heaps. All theſe that lay above the Sand were ga- 
thered clean away; yet when the next Tide ſwept 


more Sand off, new Heaps of them were diſcovered, 
which anſwered all the Wants of the neceſſitous People. 
__ The Lake of Strangford is plentifully ſtored with 
Fiſh of all the kinds before mentioned, The Southern 
Coaſt 
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Coaſt about New-Caſtle (and, for what we know othef 
Places) affords a ſmall Salmon, called a Graul, of a 
fize much leſs than a Salmon, in all other Particulars 
agreeing with it; which People fay is a particular 
pecies by itſelf. Yet we are inclined to think it is 
only a Salmon-Peal, or young Salmon not come to its 
full Growth. Of vaſt Quantities of Sand Eels taken on 
this Coaſt in times of ſcarcity, See before p. $1. 
Through the whole Bay of Dundrum is good Fiſhing, 
eſpecially with a Seyne Net, it being generally a clean 
Sand; and plenty of Flat Fiſh and Sea Trouts are taken 
= - © and on all the Mourne Coaſt Rock- Fiſh, Lobſters, : 
Crabs, &c. in Abundance. 
Good Store of Cod-Fiſh is taken in the Bay of Car- 
ing ford; which is alfo voted for it's excellent Oyſters, 
highly eſteemed for their Flavour in Dublin and elſe- 
where, and of late much in Demand on the Northern, 
and North Weſt Coaſts of Great Britain 
Before we cloſe this Chapter, we cannet but take 
Notice of a ſtrange Fiſh lately taken on the ſouth- 
ern Shore of Lecale, in a Creek near Dunſport, the like 


wWhereof the oldeſt Fiſhers declare they never ſaw. 


. — 
* 2 x * 
= 
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up by the Head, which was alſo nine Inches acroſs and 
crooked, Tt had no Fi inns, but on each ſide a kind of 
Leg and Foot, ending in a ſort of Finny Toes, web- 


crooked, and ended alſo in ſuch a Foot, and all the 
Parts of it were extremely tight, ſtrongly connected, 
and unuſually tendinous. Out of the Belly under- 


naeath (which was flat) iſſued two Members, exactly 


"we ends woos — —— —EU— 
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reſembling human Hands, with four Fingers and a 
Thumb; with which (we may ſuppoſe) it crept forward 
ſlowly, whilſt it contracted it's other Limbs, and then 


It was about 20 Inches long, half of which was taken | 


bed, and armed with ſmall Nails. The Tail was 


ſprung upon it's Prey; to diſpoſe of which further, it 


Was armed with ſeveral Rows of long white and ſharp 
Teeth, fixed in ſtrong Jaws, and with a thick Tongue, 
and on the Snout of it were ſeveral Horns like thoſe 
on the Turbut kind, This Account was lately com- 

municated 
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municated by a worthy Clergyman, and an Icon of it 


furniſhed, which we have annexed at the Bottom of the 
Map prefixed to this Tract, near the Place where it was 
taken, in regard Geſner takes no Notice of ſuch a Fiſh, 
nor do we remember to have met the like in any Writer 
on the Subject of Fiſhes. 


We reſerve the Herrings, and nenn. sher for 


the following Chapter. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of the Herridg Fiſhery of this County i in „ ; 
and ſomething in rag of the Decay of the Herring 
_ Fiſhery on all the Coats of wk; 3 with ſome Hints 


concerning the — and Improvement of it. 


L xc r. . 


7 HIS Subject FIR he Ateation of the Pub- 

I I. lick, and of every Individual of the Community, 

wh has good Wiſhes to the Trade and Well-being of 

our Country. Many of the Materials relative to the 

general Part of this Chapter have been communicated 
by a careful and antient Obſerver (a), who, from long „) Dean 


Experience, has collected what may poſſibly prove of Fobn Ri- 


Tome Emolument to the Society. 
The Bays bounding this County, noted for a great 
Reſort of Herrings in their Seaſons of Migration, are 


principally Carlingford bay, thoſe in the Lake of Strange 
ford, Quintin- bay, otherwiſe called the Bay of Tara, and 
Carrickfergus-bay ; in the latter of which, and in Places 
lying off the Bay, and about the Copland Hands, when 


the Herrings and Fry are in their Paſſage great Shoals 


are ſeen of Codd, Gray: ſiſb or old Blockans, — and 


Knowds, which are — Gray-Gurnard, who all purſue 


. chardjon 
of Bellur- 


their Prey. It is picalanc to come within the Play of 4 


ae 1 thoſe 


© 4 4 
* 2 Tn | 
. 


Boat. 
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thoſe Fiſh in a Boat. The large Fiſh attack the Shoal, 
which in the Day- time generally keep near the Bottom; 
but for Safety are often forced to the Top, where the 
Gaunts or Soland Geeſe, and other Water-fowl upon 
the Wing, obſerve them, and give Warning to their 


_ Companions ; fo that in five or ſix Minutes may be ſeen 


Two or three hundred of theſe Birds ſtriking at their 
Prey from a great Height in the Air, while the Puffins, 
Cormorants, and other Water-fowl, dive among them ; 


and the Codd and Gray. ib tumble bon and leap in the | 


Water, without being frightned by the Boat's Crew, 
and riſe ſo near that they are often ſtruck with a Gaff or 
Hook fixed at the End of a Stick, and drawn into the 
There has been no confiderable Fiſhery for Herrings 
in this Bay ſince the Fleets were there at the Revolu- 
tion. Let they are often forced in by Shoals of Por- 


poiſes, of which about 23 or 24 Years ago more than 40 

came up into it, and were purſued into ſhallow Water 

by a Ship's Crew, who fired at them till they lodged 

them in the Ooze above M bite- houſe, when the Tide re- 

tiring they were all taken and yielded great Quantities 

of Oil. A Suit was commenced by the Earl of Donegal! 

for the Royalty of theſe large Fiſh againſt the Captors; } 

which at length, after great Expence, was carried in fa- 

__ pewreof the Royally., - CR 
In the Lough of Strangford is at preſent in the Seaſon | 
a pretty plentiful Herring Fiſhery (though nothing ſo 

_ copious as heretofore) in which 150 Boats are uſually 

71. EE: 8 


| The Bays of Carlingford and Tara have been alſo | 


noted upon this Account; but the Herring-takes both 


in theſe and in moſt other Bays of this Kingdom have 


of late Years much failed, to the great Loſs of the Com- 


munity, and efpecially of the Poor, who by the Bounty 


of Providence uſed to be relieved and ſupported (par- 


ticularly in Times of Scarcity) by the Abundance of 
Herrings taken on our Coaſts ; from whence the Inland 


Parts were heretofore ſupplied in great Plenty. For- 


merly 
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ny the higheſt Price of Herrings in Dudlin Market 

as 3 5. 6d. a Meaſe, the Middle Price, 25. 64. and 
the loweſt Price 1 5. 4d. and 15, 6 d. from whence 
they were diſperſed through the Country at pro- 
portionable Rates; whereas, at preſent they are 
ſold at two or three a Penny. It may be therefore 
thought worth the Pains to enlarge a little upon this Sub- 
ject, and to ſhew the Reaſons of the Decay of this be- 
neficial Branch of Commerce, and to lay down ſome 
Remedies to help and enlarge it. 


' Sxer. II. Herrings are a delicious Fiſh either freſh 
or pickled ; they are exceedipgly prolifick, and H. due 
Care were taken, eſpecially of the Shotten Herring and 
| Ys their Increaſe would be much greater than now it 
They take well with Salt, and are fit for Land- 

E Curiage or Exportation ; by which Means great Pro- 
fit is made of them in ſeveral Parts of the World. The 
Herring is called in North-Wales, Penuag, and Pennog, 
in Soutb-Wales, Madenin, in Cornwall, Hernan guian, 
in Armorick Britiſh, Arink, and in Iriſh, Sgadan., It 
is not known by any Latin Word; for it is a popular 
Error to believe the Herrin to be the Halec of the Ro- 
mans, which was no particular Fiſh, but a Sauce made 
of the Entrails of any Salt-fiſh ; nor will the Writers 
| (5) upon the Subject of Fiſhes allow it to be the Menis, 3) Ren: 
or Leucomnis, or the Gerres mentioned by Pliny ; from 4 de 
whence it has been held that it was a Fiſh unknown to — 
the Antients, ſince no antient Latin or Greek Word has . 5. ch. 13. | 
been found for it. Rondoletius calls it Harengus. = 


Camden (c) gives ſuch an erronious Account of Her- (5) Bri- 


rings on the Coaſt of Yorkſhire, that it cannot paſs with- an p.90 5. | 


out Obſervation. * Theſe Herrings, (ſays he) which Edit. 17222 
in the time of our Grandfathers ſwarmed only about 
& Norway, do now in our times, by the Bounty of Di- 
vine Providence, ſwim in great Shoals round our 

« Coaſts every Year. About Midſummer they draw 

« from the main Sea towards the Coaſt of Scotland, 
at which time they are immediately ſold off, as being 


2 then 
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« then at their beſt. From thence they arrive on our 
Coafſts; and from the middle of Auguſt io November 
<< there is excellent and moſt plentiful fiſhing for them 
« all along from Scarborough to the Thame's Mouth. 
Afterwards by ſtormy Weather they are carried into 
the Britiſ Sea, ard are there caught till Chriſtmas 3 
thence having ranged the Coaſt of | Ireland on both 
 fides, and gone round Britain, they return into the 
« Northern Ocean, where they remain till June; and 
* aſter they have caſt their Spawn, return again in 
„ great Shoals.” 


It'is evident ( contrary to what that Author aſſerts) 


** 


* ; 


that Herring ſpawn on the Britiſh and Iriſb Coaſts. and 
do not ſwarm only about Norway, but viſit us in vaſt 

Shoals in Juh and Auguſt, often earlier, and never ſtay 
away ſo long as till after Cbriſtmas. They are menti- 


oned in an early Record in the Reign of Edw. 3, upon 


this Occaſion. In the Government of Sr. William de 
Windſor Ae. 1368, the Parliament was divided into 
Factions, inſomuch that they ſeparated and held their 


Councils in different Chambers. The Minor Part gran- 


ted a Duty on ſeveral Commodities, and among the reſt, | 
on every Laſt of Herrings three Shillings, to continue 
for three Years. The Goveriiment took Advantage o 
| this Grant, though made by the Minority 
liameat, and continued it allo beyond the time allotted. 
When Sir Robert de Aſhton was Lord Juſtice in 1373, 
the Subjects - petitioned for Relief, and had it by the 
Writ here cited ; by which it appears, that we had Her- 
ring fiſheries in Ireland much earlier than the time a- 
ſigned by Mr. Camden, and that we had then a Method 
of packing and preſerving them, which is near 50 
Years before the Period generally given for that inven- 


- 
of the Par- 


tion, as will be ſeen hereafter. 
Daily Experience ſhews that the latter part of Mr. 


e Aſſertion is a Miſtake, viz. that they do 
not ſhoal on the Coaſt of Ireland till after Chriſtmas, 4 


* and that they ſpawn in the Northern Seas, and return 


40 to us after.“ For it Kevident a we take them here 


with 


eu. FE 
with their Bellies full of Roe and Milt, and immediately 
after they have ſpawned, with their Bellies empty; and 
we take alſo Multitudes of Herring- Cobbs or young Her- 
rings in our Bays. 

The Herring is a Fiſh of Paſſage or Migration, or in 
plain Words, travels from one part of the Sea to ano- 
ther far diſtant, and ſpawns in one Place, and grows fat 
in another; like the Salmon, which ſpawns in freſh Wa- 
ter, and fattens in the Sea. It is obſerved that Fiſh of 
Paſſage return to the Place where they were ſpawned, 
and breed thereabouts; it is fo with the Salmon, and it 
is not improbable that the Herrrings do the ſame. They 
are poor and weak after they have ſpawned, and ſtay 
on our Coaſts ſome time to recover Strength, Such as 
are taken in that Condition are called /hotten Herring, 
and are not worth the Expence of Salt and Barrel. 
When they recover ſome Strength they go back to the 

Northern Sea, where they find plenty of Food fit for 
_ nouriſhing and fatning them. When they are grown 
plump and ſtrong in the Northern Seas, and find them- 


- ſelves breeding of Spawn (at which time they are at the 


beſt) they ſwim in great Shoals ſouthward till they come 
to the Place where they were ſpawned. Such as are 


taken ſoon after they ſet out from the Northern Seas 


are the beſt and fatteſt; and as the Spawn ſwells in their 
Bellies they grow leaner. which may alſo probably be 


Increaſed by the Labour of their Journey to ſuch remote 


Parts; and this is the Reaſon why the Herrings taken 
by the Dutch on the Coaſts of Schetland and North-Bri- 
r 
The firſt Appearance of Herring on the Coaſts of 

Great Britain and Ireland, or the Iflands thereuntc belon- 
ging, is at the ſaid Iſles of Schetland, about the beginning 

of June, ſometimes earlier, ſometimes later, according 
as they are ripe or fit for Migration in order to drop 
their Spawn. From thence they draw near to the 
North of Scotland, and then proceed Southward in great 
Shoals, ſome along the Eaſtern and Southern Coaſt of 
Great Britain, others by the Orkney and Weſtern Illes, 
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and from thence along the Weſtern Coaſt of Great Bri- 
tain, and the whole Coaſt of Ireland. This is evident 
from hence, that Herrings are taken in all theſe Parts 
(4) De- in Autumn, and ſometimes in July. Mr. Martin (d) 
A - ſays, „that Herrings come to the Coaſts of the Wef- 
b y „. * tern Iſlands of Scotland in April or May, and into the 
land, p. Bays in prodigious Shoals in July or Auguſt, and 
349. that Complaints have been made from Lougb-Eſſort 

ein the Iſland of Sie, that all the Ships there were 

« loaded, and that the Barrel of Herring might be had 

« for four Pence, but there were no Buyers.”. 

The Hollanders were the firſt who began a regular 
Herring Fiſhery in 1103, and obferved the ſeveral Sea- 
ſons of their Paſſage : ; the Method of curing, falting 
ce) nn and barrelling them is ſaid (e) not to have been diſco- 
| doughlys vered till the Year 1416, when William Buckleſz, a 
Hit. of Native of Bier- Niet, pended his Name immortal by 
"= Buri t thatService ; and that long after the Emperor Charles the 
5th, and the Queen of Hungary had the Curioſity to 
viſit the Tomb of Buckle. Yet from the Record be- 
fore quoted it would ſeem, that the Method of curing 
Herrings was known and practiſed in Ireland near 50 
Years before the Time aſcribed to this Invention by 
Buckleſs. For it was never known that freſh uncured 
Herrings were fold by the Laſt, which is a Meaſure of 
12 Barrels, but by Tale, viz. the Meaſe, which is in 
Number 500 ; nor was ever a Duty laid on freſh Vic- 
tuals for preſent Conſumption : And therefore the Laſt 
of Herring mentioned in the ſaid Record muſt be under- 
ſtood 12 Barrels of cured and pickled Herrings. is 
0 Min The Hollanders (f) begin on the 14th of June to fiſh 
as before. with 2000 Buſſes and upwards at Schetland in the Sound 
of Braſſa, where the Herrings are commonly moſt plen- 

tiful, and very near the Shore. 

Of late Years there are general Complaints of the 
Scarcity of Herrings throughout the Bays of this King- 
dom, the Reaſons of which might prove worth while to 

inquire into, in order to find out proper Remedies; 


and 
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and the Cauſes of this Failure ſeem (among others) to 


be theſe. 

Tit, The burning much Kelp on the flat ſandy Shores 
in the Herring Seaſons. 
2dly. The throwing into the Herring Bays the Gar- 
bage of Fiſh, or any other offenſive Matter. 
- aly, Larger Fiſh, ſuch as Whales, Sun. Fiſb, Por- 


Poiſes, Seals, Herring Hogs; which of late Y.cars have 


frequented much our Bays, and * great Deſtruc- 


tion on the Herring. 
athly. A great Havock made of the ſpent and ſhot- 


ten Fiſh and Fry. 
zthly. The fiſhing with huge trail Nets, with narrow 


Meſhes, by which not only the full grown profitable 


Herring, but the Cobbs and younger Fiſh deſigned by 


Nature for future Supplies, are promiſcuouſly taken. 


Theſe are ſome of the Cauſcs of the Decay of our 
Herring F iſneries. The Remedies ſeem eaſy and na- 


tural. 


tainly very pernicious to the Herring fiſhing. For the 


Fry, when very young, take Shelter in the Sea-Ware 


very near the Shore, and in the Cavities of Rocks, 


wherein the Tide has left ſome Water and Sea- Weeds, 

from which it is no way improbable they have their 
Nouriſhment, until they are fit to remove to the Nor- 
thern Seas, where the Great Creator hath provided 
Store for them. Therefore Sea-Weeds ought not 10 
be burned in the Herring Bays during the Fiſhing Sea- 
fon, nor until the young Fiſh bave Growth and Strength : 


_ ſufficient for their Removal. 


2dly . Throwing of Fiſh Garbage. or any other matter 
offenſive to Fiſh, into the — Bays, muſt nceds be 
pernicious to the F iſhery. For as Fiſh are deſtitute of 
two of the five Senſes (i. e. Hearing and Smelling) 


it is hardly to be doubted but they excel in that of Taſ- 
ting. Experience tells us, that Waters may be tainted 


and infected. ſo as to kill the Fiſh 3 of this, watering of ——- 
* green = 
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1 If Kelp be burned i in the Herring Bays, when the 
_ Herrings are ſpawning, or for ſometime after, it is cer- 


l 
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green Flax is a Proof. It is ſaid, ( 


7) that after firing 
. lr * Woods near a Port in Newfoundland, the Fiſh did 


not come near it in ſeven Years after; the Waters be- 
ing imbittered by Turpentine or Rozin, which ran into 
the Rivers, and from thence into the Sea. This Prac- 


tice therefore of throwing offenſtoe things into the Herring- 


Bays ſhould be corrected. 
3dly. That the larger Fiſh make great Havock of 


the Herrings | is manifeſt from the inſtance before given, 


p. 242 of the Porpoiſes'purſuing the Shoals into the Bay 


of Carrickfergus. W bales, Seals, c. do the ſame. The 
Herrings, and all other ſmall Fiſh, ſwim faſter, and turn 


more nimbly, than the big ones; by which means they 


fave themſelves while they con:inue ſingle, and do not 
come together in great Numbers. 


But towards Spaw- 
ning· time, when in order to propagate their Species, 


Nature directs them to aſſemble together in Shoals, then 

the great Fiſh purſue them, and diſturb them much in 

their Paſſage. 
ſuffer but little Damage; but when they come into the 
Bays, and are confined within narrower Bounds, and at 

the ſame time are more intent on the Work of Propa- - 

| gation, then the great Fiſh devour them in vaſt Quan- | 
tities, diſturb them in caſting their Spawn, and dif- 
perſe them ; by which means che Fiſhery muſt be much 


Where they have Sea- room enough they 


interrupted and diminiſhed. The Coaſts of Ireland, 


eſpecially 


thoſe in the Weſt, have of late Years been 


- much frequented by Mbales, and Sunſiſb, which come 


in March or April, and ſtay till November. | 
quent the Herring-Bays in the fiſhing Seaſon, and not 
only deſtroy a great deal of Fiſh, but mar the fiſhing. 
In this caſe, the only Remedy is to kill them, or, if 
cannot be done, 10 drive them out of the Bays, before the 
Advance of the Herrings. 
tern Iſlands of Scotland are very expert and ſucceſsful in 


their Coaſts. 
„ther (ſays Mr. Martin) in purſuing of the Whales, 


—U—ͤßä — — — oo 


They fre- 


that 
The Highlanders in the Weſ- 


dealing with Wales and Seals, when they appear on 
„They employ Numbers of Boats toge- 


$6 chaling them up into the Bays, until they wound er 
—_ 
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te of them mortally, and then it runs aſhore, and they 
« ſay that all the reſt follow the Track of the Blood, 
« and run themſelves alſo on Shoar, by which Means 
« many of them are killed.” In the ſame manner do 
they deal with the Seals, and other large Fiſh. 

4thly. Another Cauſe of the Decay and Diminution 
of Herrings is the great Havock made of the ſhot'en 
Herring and Fry. Herrings are immediately after 
ſpawning not only lean and meagre, but feeble ; inſo- 
much that they cannot ſwim fo faſt as at other Times, 
whereby they become a ready Prey to all voracious Fiſh. 
They are alſo eaſily taken near the Shore in great Quan- 
tities by Fiſhermen and others, though they are fit for 
nothing elſe but manuring of Land. This Prafice there- 
fore ſhould be reformed, and the Mother-Fiſh preſerved 
from ſuch unprofitable Deſtruction. 
Sthly. Frai! Nets with narrow Meſhes are great En- 
gines 2 the Deſtruction not only of the profitable Her- 
ring (which is allowable) but of the Cobbs and young 
Fry, which are of little Value. To which may be ad- 
_ ded the common Practice in moſt Places of * up 
the Cobbs in Sie ves, and uſing them as Food, when 


F Hundreds of them are ſcarce equal in Value to one full 


grown Herring. Theſe Practices therefore ſhould be re- 
formed as much as poſſible, and the Nets,wherein the Fiſh 


are drawn, ſhould haue their Meſhes an Inch ſquare, that 


in laking the larger Fiſo the Fry may eſcape. 
Prom all the forementioned Cauſes it is evident how 
it happens that the Herring-Fiſhing hath of late Years 
ſo much failed on our Coalts, where the Deſtruction 3 
the Mother. Fiſh and Fry hath been ſo great, and the 
Neglect of preventing it ſo groſs, that one might think 
we had declared War againſt Herring, and were reſol- 
ved to deſtroy the whole Species, or to baniſh them 
trom our Coaſts, to which they are yearly brought in 
great Numbers by the Bounty of Divine Providence far 
our Uſe and Service. In order therefore to retrieve the 
Herring Trade, and ſet it upon a better Footing for the 
future, it ſeems neceſſary, beſides the Remedies before 


_ laid 


11 
laid . that the Herring fiſhing ſhould be carried 


on regularly under a certain Diſcipline, which all Per- 


ſons concerned ſhould ſubmit to and obſerve ; and it 
were to be wiſhed that we had ſome Law to this Pur- 
poſe. But in the mean time it would be the Intereſt of 
thoſe, who are employed in this Fiſhery, voluntarily to 
agree upon ſome Regulations, which might not only 
tend to their own Advantage, but to that of the Publick. 
The Dutch find it neceſſary to proceed thus in their Her- 
7ing-fiſhing. Beſides ſome Regulations of the States, 


before they ſet out, they enter into a verbal Convention, 
which has the ſame Force among themſelves as if it 


were in Writing. They muſt all begin on the ſame 


Day, viz. the 14th of Sew 3 no Fiſher ſhall caſt his 


Net within a hundred Fathom of another Boat ; while 


the Nets are caſt a Light ſhall be kept on the hind part 


of the Veſſel ; when a Boat is by any Accident obliged 


to leave off fiching, the Light ſhall be calt into the Sha, 
and when the Sreateſt part of a Fleet leaves off 


the reſt ſhall do the ſame, Ac. Theſe Regulations are 3 
partly followed by the French and other Nations, and 


partly improved and augmented with new ones. Our 
Herring-fiſhery, with doe Care, might be brought un- 


der ſome ſuch Diſcipline, and proper Regulations be 


- 92 Rot. 
Cc 


contrived and adapted to our own Circumſtances. Here- 


tofore the Legiſlature have thought proper to take the 


Herring-Fiſhery into their Confideration. A“. 10th 


Edward 4th (1469) an Act was made (g) to endure | 


o. for ever, That as the Herring-F iſhery is always ca- 


4. * ſyal and removable by Storms and Winds from one 
Place to another, and if the Herrings are not taken 


4 


6 


„ in Seaſon they will be gone, It is enacted, that all 

& Fiſhers who arrive in the Ports on the Lands of the 

Abbot of St. Maries near Dublin, may draw and caſt 

their Nets for Herrings at all times without Impeach- 

& ment, the Diſturbers to forfeit 101.“ This was only 

a parcial Protection to the Fiſhermen, not to the 1 Fiſh, 
Walch ſtand more in need ot 1 it. 


ry 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Remarkable Men born in this County. 
SECT. E 


"AVING before given ſome Account of Plants, 
Birds, Fiſhes, and other natural Rarities in this 
County, we ſhall cloſe all (according to the Hon. 

Mr. Robert Boyle and Dr. Plott's Method of Enquiry) 
with 2 on Men and Woman, as to their 
extreme Age, unuſual Accidents at their Birth, and un- 
common Sizes in Defect or Increaſe. To which we 
ſhall annex an Account of Men eminent for their 
uſcful Inventions, Learning or Promotions. 2 


F irſt, The Air of this County, though ſharper and 
colder in Winter than in the South, and the Froſts here 
beginning earlier, and continuing longer than there, yet 

may be well reputed temperate and healthy, and G to- 
gether with the Induſtry and Temperance of the 
People) to contribute to the extreme old Age of many of 
the Inhabitants, of whom ſeveral exceed go, and ſome 
Too Years of Age. It is remarkable, that in the 
Pariſh of Dunsford in Lezcale, conſiſting of about 200 
Families, there are at preſent 80 Perfons who exceed 
60 Years ; which we do not mention as Inſtances of 
Longevity, but as a ſingular Matter not eaſily to be met 
with among the like Number of Families in cher 
Neighbourhoods. ” 
Mortagh Lavery, of the Pariſh of Magherelin, i is now. 
91 Yearsold, and in good Health, 
 Fames Orr is 95 "Years old, living in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Roſe-Trevor. 
Another James Orr, of the Pariſh of Comber, died 
about five Years ago in the 93d Year of his Age. It 
is remarkable of him, that eight Years before his 


Death 
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Death he recovered his Sight ſo perfectly, as to ) read 
without SpeCtacles, notwithſtanding. he was ſo blind 
before, as ſcarce to ſee his Way. Two other Men 
lived in the ſame Pariſh to a good old Age, viz. 
Theophilus M*Clure, who died in the 97th Year of his 

Age; and Fobn Maxwell, who died in his 88th Year. 
They were Men noted for their great Sobriety; 
and the latter of them, a Year or two before his Death, 
rode from Dublin to his own Houſe in one Day, which 
is upwards of 84 Miles. 
Thomas Waſon and his Wife live at preſent in the 
_ Pariſh of Drumgath ; he being 97, and ſhe 94 Years 


5 of Age. 


Te oldeſt Man now living in Lecale is one Mr. 
Smith of St. Jobn's Point; but the preciſe Years of his 
Age we cannot learn; only that he is between 90 and 
100, and is fill very healthy. : 
The like may be ſaid of Mrs. Camphell of Newry, _ 
— called Grany Campbell, of an extreme old 
= : 
Alice Sale of Lecale lately died near 100 » Vows old. 
1 She was grown double hin ſhrivelled, being worn to 
Graſhopper. 
 Iaft; but it's ſatisfaction proportioned to the Bulk it 
had to provide for. She would fit in the Chimney 
Corner on a little Straw, and exerciſe her Rock and 
Spindle to the laſt, when ſhe ſeemed to die of meer 
3 
Richard Smith, a Gardiner at Moyrab, is cloſe upon 
100 Years of Age, labours till in his Garden, and 
attends the Markets. His Wife is near the ſame Age. 
Mr. William Fayers of Ballinabinch died in 1738, 
3 aged 100 Years, and had the fourth Generation living 
when he died. His Daughter, Elizabeth Ringland, is 
now living aged 80, - 
Cumming and Erwine died lately in the Neighbour- 
hood of Roſe-trevor, each above 100 Years old. The 


firſt named of theſe Perſons married a ſecond or third 
Wife 


' Yet her Appetite was keen to the 


1 
Wife after he was go, and had by her a Child, though 
no Blemiſh was ever laid on her Charater. 

The Widow Agnew is now living i ia the ſame Neigh- 
bourhood of Roſe-irever, aged 100 Years. 

Patrick Lowy of Clogber, in the Pariſh of Down, 
died about 2 Years ſince in his 100th Year, and was 
healthy and active to the laſt, always walking to Church 
and Market, which was a large Mile diſtant from his 
Houſe, He never had a Diſorder of any kind, except 
the Small Pox when a Child, and that which took him 
off, being, of about 12 Hours continuance. 
Janet Tate, alias Halliday, of the Pariſh of Anabilt, 
is now 101 Years old; and it is aſſerted by two of her 


. Siſters, that ſhe was in her 53d Year when ſhe bore. 


her Jaſt Child; her Sight continues ſo good as to qua- 
lify her for threading a Needle fine enough for ſowing. 
Lich of fifteen Hundred, and for ſpinning on the 
little Wheel. She is a ſenſible cheat ful old Woman, 
and continues in a good ſtate of Health. 
Fobn Finlay, a Fiſherman, was born in \ Bangor, but 
died about twenty Months ago at Belfaſt, aged 103 
_ retaining his Memory and Judgment, with a tollerable 
| ſtate of Health to the laſt. Another Fiſherman lately 
died at Bangor aged 105. 
Fane Jobnſon, alias the Widow Me. Camon, of the 
Pariſh of Donoghmore, died on Eafter-Sunday laſt, aged 
10g, and very well remembred the Rebellion of 1641. 
e. Laſbarway, a French Refugee, and Maiden 
Lady, though not born in this County, yet may be 
well remembred, as having lived 30 Years in it. She 
is now 105 Years old, part of which ſhe ſpent at 
Mount. Alexander with her Niece Mrs.  Mountgomery, 
part at Donagbadee with the ſame Lady, and at preſent 
| lives with her Nephew Mr. Daniel Cromlin in Lisburn. 
She is ſprightly in Converſation, Active, Complaiſant, 
reads without Spectacles, and in every Senſe perfect. 
She cannot ſpeak one Word of Engliſh, occaſioned by 
an nad Cuſtom of People in laughing at her 
when ſhe attempted to learn i = 


For 


For the ſame Reaſon that we introduced Mrs. 

Laſbarway, we muſt mention an od Woman now living 

at Magherelin ; who though born in England, has lived 
ever ſince the Revolution here. She came over with 
her Father, who was a Lieutenant of Horſe in the 
King's Army. She was alive the Year King Charles I. 

was beheaded, and ſays ſhe is 95 or 96 Years old. She 
keeps a School for Children, and can read a ſmall 
printed Book with Spectacles. 
Andrew Miſcandle is ſtill living in the Pariſh of 
Donoghmore, and is certified by the Miniſter and Church- 
Wardens to' be 107 Years old. He yet retains his 


Memory, and enjoys Health and Strength to a good : 


Degree; his Eye Sight fails him; bur he knows People 15 
very well by date A : 
Mary Crawlz, of the Pariſh of Ballinabinch, dieda- | 
beut five Years ago, aged 112 Years; and had the 
fourth Generation living when ſhe died. 
Sx᷑ð C . II. Of Men born in this County, re- 
mat kable in their Sizes, in Defect or Increaſe, or at- 

tended with uncommon Accidents, either at their 


Births, or in the Progreſs of their Lives, take the fol-. 


lowing Account. | 
Fames Downey lives in the Pariſh of Clonallen and 


Town Land of Bavin, being born fomewhere therea- | 


| bouts. He is of a very low Stature, ſome ſay three 


Feet ſix Inches high, others only three Feet four Inches 


in his Stocking Feet. His Head and Face are vaſtly 
large, his Body groſs, his Back and Breaſt crooked, 
his Legs bandied, and only nine Inches long, his Arms 

very ſhort, and his Hands very little. This Deformity | 
was occaſioned by breaking his Back when a Child; 
ſo that he is a Dwarf only by Accident. He has a 
Btother of proper Stature. He ſpeaks good 1rifb, but 
very little Enghſb., His abode is with Tis Mother, a 
Widow, * he loves tenderly, and will not * 
her, though he has been — good Wages to be 


hired for a Show.. Yet he makes Excurſions once a 


Year to the neighbouring Towns, gathers up ſome. 
Pence 5 


— .m—_—_— CRF .. 
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Pence, which he brings to his Mother, and then re- 


turns contentedly to his Labour. He is plain and ho- 


| neſt, and remarkable for never ſwearing. Being one 


Day employed in the Furrow of a Potatoe- Garden, and 


ſuddenly riſing up, a ſimple Prieſt paſſing by took 
him for a Fairy, juſt ſprung out of the Earth, and ad- 


jured him to approach no nearer ; but the little Crea- 
ture moving forward to undeceive the Prieſt, ſo fright- 


ned him, that he clapped Spurs to his Horſe, and fled 
auite away. 


Another Perſon, called Little Blain, is a few Inches 
taller than James Downey, his Body erect, but his Legs 


and Thighs out of proportion tort. He lives near 


Rathfryland. 


Theſe are the only two Perſons we hear of in this 


County remarkable for Size in defect. There are ſe- 


veral who are of Sizes in exceſs, of whom we ſhall enu- 
merate a |. - 
III. As Mountainy Countries are remarked for breed- 
ing Men of large Bones and tall Statures, it is fo here in 
the Mountains of Mourne; infomuch, that the Men of 
Mourne are grown into a Proverb on account of their 
tall Stature; yet we hear of but few who exceed ſix 
| Feet and a half. The Family of the Huſtons in theſe 
' Mountains have ſeveral among them of a tall Sta- 
ture. One Brother, meaſuring to fix Feet fix In- 
ches, is gone into the King of Pruſſia's Service, and 
= Siſter, the loweſt of the Family, is fix Feet two Inches | 
high, though not above 17 Years old. = 


James Murdach of Reddemin, meaſures to fix Feet 


mix Inches. 
 Foſeph Henrey of Cargagh in Lecale is ; fix Feet four 

Inches and a Quarter in his Stockings; and it is faid 
that more of his Family and Neighbourhood are taller. 


William Lilburn 25 the Pariſh of Magberelin is de- 


ſcended from a tall Family, and is himſelf fix Feet three 
Inches high, and has a Brother little Inferior in Heigth. 


Mr. Simon Bateman, born at Magberebinch near 


* is * F cet four Inches and a halt high, 
Aexander 
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Alexander Doach, of the Pariſh of Dromarab, was in 
his Prime ſix Feet ſeven Inches high ; but now, being 
advanced in Years, he ſtoops and 1s ſomething lower. 
He has a Daughter full ſix Feet high. 

A Merchant at Newry, not long ſince, digging a 
Foundation for a Building in the Precincts of the old 
Abby there, found a human Skeleton ſeven Feet long 
by Meaſure. The Leather of his Shoes were not 
quite conſumed, in which the Marks of the Buckles 
remained, though the Mettal was not diſcoverable, 

and ſome Rage, perhaps of the Shroud, remained. In 
the Romiſh Church, Abbats, as well as Biſhops, were 
buried in their Shoes, called among them, Pedales and 
Pedules, 

Of a remarkable Perſon, one Fames Walker, born in 
the Year 1718 in the Pariſh of Hilorough, and now 
living in the 25th Year of his Age, take an Account 
from the Words of Dr. Fobn Sedgwick, who officiated 
at the Labour of the Mother when Falter was born. 
In the Year 1718 I being called (ſays he) to aſſiſt 


« the Wife of James Walker, who had been in hard | 


« Labour for three or four Days, and given over by the 
« Midwife, I found by the bad Poſture of the Pelvis 
« that the Fætus had preſented it's Arms to the Birth, 
& which not being prevented in due time, part of both 8 
Arms for two Days remained born, and part in the 
% Birth, which were ſo ſwoln by the contractive Force 
« of the Neck of the Uterus, that it was impracticable 
« to replace them in their natural Situation. In this 

Extremity, I ordered their Teacher, Mr. Charles 
« Seaton, a Diſſenting Miniſter of the Pariſh of Aua- 
4 hilt, to which they belonged, to be ſent for, and laid 

« the Danger 3 the Husband and him, who agreed 

« with me, that it was more Humane and Chriſtian 

© to ſave the Mother (if poſſible) we doubting alſo that 

« the Child was dead. The Woman's great Impor- 
* tunities to preſerve her Life at length prevailed, 

In the Preſence therefore of the Husband, Mr. Sæaton, 
the Midwife, and others, I diſlocated the * 

| * 0 


7. _@ 
<« of the Child from the Scapulæ, divided the muſcu- 
« lar Parts with a proper Inſtrument, made a total 
«+ ſeparation of them from the Body, and thereby found 
« means eaſily to extract the Child by the Feet, and 
«+ then with ſpeed and ſafety brought off the Placenta, 
« &c and ſafely laid the Woman a-bed. Believing 
the Child was dead, I committed him to the Mid- 
„„ wife, who laid keen alide. Sometime after the 
« Child ſhrieked, which ſurprized us. However, I 
« ſtitched the Wounds crofl- -ways, and drew the muſ- 
e cular Parts over the Scapulas, and then dreſſed them 
with dry Cotton; and this Method not only filled 
« the Cavities, but formed little Procberances that 
by appear as Stumps.” | 
The Perſon thus faved i is fix Feet kink, gender and 
narrow Shouldred, active and nimble. He fits a Saddle 
upright and firm, will ride 40 Miles to a Fair, and 
deals much in buying and Cina Horſes, which he 
dreſſes and curries as well as any 1. K can do, hol- 
ding the Curry Comb between his Chin and Shoulder, 
The ſame way he holds the Goad in driving the Plow, 
and the Spade when he digs ; which Actions, however, 
are uneaſy and irkſome to him, and he does not ptac- 
tice them much. He throws a Stone from the Top 
ol his Foot with more exactneſs and greater force than 
moſt Men can do with their Hands, and ſeldom falls 
hitting any Mark he aims at. He mounts a Horſe „ 
without any Aſſiſtance, and ſhuffling the Bridle over bt 
bis Head till he gets it on his Shoulders, he guides the n 
Horſe with as much Skill and as little Fear, —_—_ I 
Hunting, as any Man can do. 
The ſame Mr. Sedewick delivered the Wife of Fames 
Ducky y,. in the Pariſh of Hilsborougb, of a dead Child, 
which was Hydrocephalick, ſhe 2 5 then in the 57th 
Year of her Age; an Inſtance exceeding rare in any 
other Country than Ireland! This was. about. the ſame 
time that Walker was born. Mary Fitz fi mons of 
; this ney was —— bed of a Child when ſhe. 
. 


* 


who were all baptized by the Names of Shane, Teigue, 
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has produced a Biſhop, a Judge, and a General, the 
two laſt born in this County, the former in Scotland ; 
but promoted here to the Biſhoprick of Down and Con- 
nor, which he worthily filled for 22 Years, and died * 


— — — — sx. 


Greencaſtle, in the Barony of Maurne, went early into the 


* — N — — -  —_ —— 
—— —— — — — ͤů > — —— 
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ced to the Saations of a Colonel of Foot, Brigadi 
afterwards died Major-General, He alſo ſerved his 
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was upwards of 50 Years old; and Janet Tate, before 
mentioned, in her 33d Year. 
Mary, the Wife of Shane Maguccan died about thir- 


teen Years ago, and was ſome time before delivered 
of one dead Child, and four living Children at a Birth, 


Paul, and Meraid, and all died about a Week after. 


Seer. III. Of Men born in, or who were near Re- 
latives to this County, remarkable for Inventions uſeful 
to Society, we can give but few Inſtances. 

Michael Ward Eſq; now one of the Juſtices of bis 


Majeſty's Court of King's Bench, is of a Family ſet- 
tled for near 200 Years in "this County 


at Kil- 
lough and Caſtle- Ward, denominated from them, though 


he himſeif was not born in it. He was the firſt who 
brought the Marle-Culture into Practice i in this County; 'Y 
for which he deſerves a Place here, 


Nor muſt we forget Henry Mc. Leary of Warings- 


; town, for the great 210 ſucceſsful Pains he took in im- 
proving the Diaper Weaving, and for his new Inven- 
tion of a Slay for expediting the weaving Work with 

3 much fewer Hands than uſual ; for which Diſcovery he 

85 received a Reward of 100 J. from the Linen Board. 


Add to theſe (though not immediately pertinent to 
the ſubject in hand) that the Family of the Echlin's, 
ſettled in the Ards ever ſince the Reign of King James I. 


Ardquin, now the Seat of his Deſcendants. 
Having mentioned a military Man, 'we ought not to 
pals over the late Nicholas Price Eſq; who was born at 


Army of his 1 2540 King William, ſerved well in the 
War with Spain, and through ſeveral Ranks was 8 
er, and 


Country 
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Country as one of the Repreſentatives in Parliament for 
this County, where he lived at Hollymount in Credit, 
Honour, and good Hoſpitality. Þ 


SecT. IV. As this Part of Ireland- was, until the 
Arrival of the En gliſb, the moſt uncivilized and unre- 
formed of any of? the Kingdom, and even after that 
Period was employed in perpetual Wars till the final 
Settlement of King James I, it cannot be expected that 
we ſhould produce many inſtances of Men born in this 
County, who have been remarkable for high Promo- 
4 tions in Church or State, or ſignal on account of Lear- 
ning or other Accompliſhments ; yet we ſhall mention 
a few under each of theſe Heads, beginning with the | 
| early Times, and proceeding to the preſent. . 
| Farlath Mc. Trien was deſcended from the antient 
z and powerful Sept of the Dalfiatacians, Dynaſts 
of Eaſt Ulſter; and born in the Territory of Mourne 
in this County. He was a Diſciple of St. Patrick, ” 
revered for his Learning and Piety, and ſucceeded him, | 
= though not immediately, in the See of Armagh Al. - | 
I 465, which he filled with ae 2 for eighteen 
3 BL Th. 
f the fame Family were Alild the arſt, and Ailila 
3 the ſecond, both  Archbiſhops of Armagh; the firſt of 
| whom was converted to Chriſtianity by St. Patrick, and 
. died A. 526, as the latter did ten Years after, i 
The famous Malachy O Morgair (whoſe Life St. 
Bernard has written) was born in this County, became 
Abbot of Bangor, Biſhop of Cannor and of Down, as 
| calfo Archbiſhop of Armagh; of whom the Reader may ” 
jind a full Account in the Biſhops of Ireland. He was 
eſteemed a Man of great Piety and Virtue, and died at 
Clarevalle in the Arms of St. Bernard A'. 1148, ha- 
ving leſt to Poſterity ſeveral Monuments of his Lear- 
ning; as A Volume of Ept Epiſtles to St. Bernard. —Conſti- 
tutions of bis Church.” — A Book on the Laws of Celibacy. 
 — Another on Traditions, — And the Life St. Cuthbert. 
5 There! is alſo aſcribed to him 4 Prophecy upon the foes 
Q2 Popes 
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Popes of Rome, down to the Papacy of Pope d Urban the - 
7th. But this has of late Years been detected to be a 
ſpurious Piece, and not the Work of Malachy. 

Chriſtian O Conarchy was born near Bangor in the 
County of Down, and was a Diſciple and at length 
Archdeacon to Malachy O Morgair before mentioned, 

and was allo a Ciſtertian Monk, firſt Abbot of Melle- 
font, Biſhop of Liſmore in Mun$er, and the Pope's 
Legate, in which quality .he preſided with Cardinal 
Paparo at the Synod of Kells, when the Palls were deli- 
vered to the four Archbiſhops of Ireland. He died i in 
1186. 2 

Jobn A Sacro Boſco, a Philoſopher and Mathemati- 
cian of great Reputation, flouriſhed early in the 13th. 

Century, and is ſuppoſed have been born at Holywood in 

this County, from whence he took his Name; though 
others ſay he was a Native of Holywood in the County of 
Dublin. He died at Paris in 1244, and writ de Spherd. 


pn —Breviarium Juris, and other Tracts. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland lay claim to the Birth 
of Jobn Duns Scotus, the celebrated Subtile Doctor of the 
| 14th Century; but Hugh Mac. Cagbwell, titular Arch⸗ 
biſhop of * 5 (of whom hereafter) puts it paſt 
Queſtion, that 3 was 8 at Down- Patrick, and from 
thence had the Name of Duns-Scotus, i. e. a Scot or Iriſh- 
man of Down. He was born in 1274, became a Fran- 
ciſcan Friar, and was educated at Oxford under William 
de Ware or Varro, where the Fame of his Learning was 
ſo high, that 30000 Students reſorted to Oxford meerly 
on his Account. He was commanded to Paris by the 
General of his Order in 1304, where he took theDegree 
of Doctor of Divinity, and in 1307 was made Regent 
to the Divinity Schools there. The Year following he 
was commanded to go to Cologn and teach there by 
his General, where he died a ſudden Death the ſame 
Year. He is ſaid to have been buried ſo haſtily, that 
his Spirits returned to a after he was laid in the 


Grave; 4 


—de Agarismo.— de ratione Anni, five de computo Ec- 
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Grave; upon which Jacobus Latomus, an Halian Poet, 
made this Epigram. 


Quzcung; humani fuerant juriſq; ſacrati, 

In dubium veniunt cuncta vocante Scoto. 

Quid? quod, et in dubium illius ft vita vocata, 
1 illum fim ili ludificante ſtropha ; 

Quum non ante virum vita jugularĩt ademptä, 
Quam vivus tumulo conditus ille foret. 


What ſacred Writings or Prophane can ſhew, 

All Truths were, Scetus, calPd in doubt by you. 
Tour Fate was doubtful too: Death boaſts to be 

The firſt that chous'd you with a Fallacy ; 
Who, leaſt your ſubtile Arts your Life ſhould ſave, | 
| Before ſhe ſtruck, ſccur'd you in the Grave. 


He yrit many learned Treatifes, chiefly on the Di- 1 | 
vinity and Philoſophy of that Age, viz. Commentaria 
in quatuor Libros ſententiarum. —Reportata, Lib. 14.— 5 | 

Collationes 23.— Phyſico-Theotogie collationes aliæ 4.— | 
- Quodlibeta, vel Quæſtiones Quodlivetales 21.— De primo | 

Principio rerum.— Theoremaium Lib. 1.—De cognitione - 
Dei Lib. 1.— Tetragrammala quædam.— Sermones de 4 
tempore et de Sanftis. — Commentarios in Ceneſi — —_ 'Y 
 Evangelia, et in D. Pauli Epiſtolas.— — Queſt iones in Por- 

 phyrium, et in Ariſtotelis Prædicamenta, Perthermenia, 

Priora, Pofteriora, Elenchos, de Anim4, Mecaphy/ica et 
Phyſica, ——Luke Wading hath pu © a his Life and 

Works i in 12 Vol. Lyons 1639. 

Arthur Magenis, of a Family 3 of conſiderable 
Rank i in this County, was by Papal Proviſion advanced 
to the See of Dromore in the Year 1550, and | Upon ta- 
| King the Oath of Allegiance was confirmed by King 

Edward VI. But we do not find him to be the "Author 

of any Works. 25 
Hugh Mac Caghue!l was a learned Franciſcan Fri riar, 5 
born in this County, educated at Salamanca in | 

* and afterwards at Louvain, where he became -Y 

h 5 R 3 e Guardian 
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Guardian of chat College, and Divinity Profeſſor, as 


he afterwards was in the Convent of Ara Cali in Rome, 
as alſo Definitor General of his Order, and at laſt was 
advanced by the Pope to the Primacy of Ardmagh. 
He died in the ſaid Convent preſently after his Pro- 


4 


motion, on the 2 2d of September 1626, and was buried 


in the Church of St. Vdore. He was reckoned a Man 
of ſingular Piety, Learning, and Humility, as well as 
one of the greateſt among the Schoolmen of his Time. 
He publiſhed the following Works, viz. Scoti com- 
mentaria in quatuor Libros ſententiarum, cum Annotationi- 
bus Marginalibus. To which be prefixed the Life of 
Scotus. Antwerp 1629. Folio.— 4po' ogta pro Jobanne 
Duns-Scoto adverſus Bzovinm.— Apologia Apologize pro 
Jobanne Duns-Scoto ſcriptæ adverſus Nicholaum Fanſfen- 
tum. Paris 1623, 8vo.—Scott Commentaria, ſen reporta- 

ta Pariſienſia. — Queſtiones Quodlibetales, both printed 


with the former, — Queltiones i in Metaphyficam, &c.— 


 Duwſtiones in Libros de Anima, —He alfo publiſhed in 
the Iriſþ Language and Character a Book, which in 
Engliſh bears this Title. — The Mirror of Penitence. 
1 1628, 8vo.— Molt of theſe Works were pub- 
| liſhed after his Death. 
Edward Parry, D. D. of the Univerſiy of Dublin, 
was born at Newry, and after ſeveral Promotions in 
the Church was advanced to the See of Killabe in 
1647, and died in Dublin of the Plague three Years 
after. He was a learned Prelate ; yet left no Wri- 


| tings behind him but one Piece, publiſhed after his 


5 Death by his Son Jobn Parry, Biſhop of Offory, in. 
titled, David Reftored, or an Antidote again the prof- 


perity of the Wicked, and Mictions of the Fust, &c. 
Oxford 1660, 8 vo, 


Thomas Smith was born alſo in this County at Dundrum, 
and educated in the Univerſity of Dublin. He was made 
Biſhop of Limerick in 1695, and died in1725, having 
by his Will deviſed 600 J. for the'Reliefof the Poor of | 
-- Limerick, His Charities to the Poor, and Donations 


to publick Uſes were many | in his Life time, yet he 
| 5 made 


ö 
made a decent Proviſion for his Children, and educated 
three of his Sons in the Learned Profeſſions ; of whom 
one is a Lawyer and married to Lady Hamond, ano- 
ther Dean of Raphoe, and the third a Phy ſitian of Emi- 
nence in Dublin. 

Richard Peers was the Son of a Tanner in this Coun- 
ty, where he was educated in Grammar Learning ; but 
his Father, not being in Circumſtances to breed him a 
Scholar, intended bim for his own Trade; which the 
Boy diſliking, ran away from his Father, and got to 
Briſtol, where a near Relation made Intereſt to get him 
admitted a King's Scholar in Weſtminſter School under 

Dr. Buſby. In 1665 he was elected a Student of 

Chris's Church Oxford, where having taken his De- 

| greesin Arts, he was nominated Superior Beadle. He 
married and applied himſelf to the Study of Phyſick, 
and obtained a Licence for practiſing it. He died at 

Oxford in 1690, and was the Author of ſeveral Pieces, 

viz,— Four Copies of Verſes on ſundry Occaſions. Oxford, 

1667. 4% — The Deſcription of the 17 Provinces of the 
Low-Countries or Netherlands, Oxford 1682, Folio, 
in large Paper. It is the 4th Vol. of the Englis Atlas 
Printed by Moſes Pitt.— 4 Naa of all the Gadd; 

in Divinity, Law and Phyſick, Maſters of Arts and Doc- 
tors of Muſick, who have been made in Oxford, ſrom Oc- 
tober 1659, to July 1680, Oxford, i689, 8 ve. 

— A Poem in Vindication of the late publick Proceedings, 
in the way of Dialogue between a bigh 2. ory and a 
Trimmer. To which is added, The high Torie's Ca- 

techiſm, in three Sheets in Folio. — He tranſ- 
lated alſo into Engliſh, The Life f A lcibiades, from 
the Latin of Cornelius Nepos; and had a conſiderable 
Hand in tranſlating out of Engliſb into Latin. Hiſtoria 
E Antiquitates Univerſitatis Ox: nienſis, into which Task 
he was engaged by his Patron, Biſhop Fell; who judged 
him a compleat Maſter of the Latin Tongue; and in- 
deed what he did that way was excellent. 
| We ſhall cloſe all with an Account of Sir Hans Sloan, 
7 was born at Killilcagb in the — of Dufferin 
— 4 but 


(a) Pref. 
to Nat. 
Hiſt. of. 
Jamaica. 
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but his Thirſt after Natural Knowledge tempted him to 


remove from thence in his Youth, in | order to employ 
his Talents in a more extended Scene of Life, better 
adapted to his Genius, and more ſerviceable to the 
Good of Mankind. He tells us himſelf, (a) that 
from his Youth he was much delighted with the Study 
of Plants, and other Parts of Nature, and had ſeen moſt 


: of thoſe kind of Curioſities that were to be found either 


in the Fields, or in the Gardens or Cabinets of the Cu- 
rious in and about London, where he practiſed Phyſic. 


The Duke of Albemarle, having obtained the ſupreme 


Command of Jamaica, and other Parts of Engliſh Ame- 


rica, where he ſhould arrive, employed Dr. Barwick 


his Phyſitian, to look out for one to take Care of him 


and his Family in Caſe of Sickneſs. Upon Application 


to Dr. Sloan, the Opportunity ſeemed ſuch as he wan- 
ted in order to view the Places and Things he deſigned, 


and at the ſame Time to proſecute the Practice of his 


. Profeſſion. He embraced the Offer, and having Con- 


ditions ſettled to his Satisfaction. he began his Voyage 


on the 12thof September 1687, viſited molt of the Car- 


ribee Illands, and at length arrived at Jamaica. . 
his principal Motive to this dangerous Voyage was a 
Zeal for the Advancement of Natural Knowledge, he 
there employed all the Hours he could ſpare from the 


Duties of his Profeſſion in ſearching after the Producti- 


ons of Nature, which he carefully deſcribed in a Jour- 
nal. In order to make his Inquiries uſeful to the Pub- 
lick, he dricd fair Samples of all ſuch Plants as would 
bear it, and ſuch as could not be dried or kept, he cau- 
fed Figures of them to be drawn in Crayons, as alſo of 


Fiſhes, Birds, Inſects, and ſuch other Productions as the 
Countries afforded, at no ſmall Expence, He conti- 


nued but about a Year and eight Months abroad, in- 


cluding his Paſſage to and from thence. For the Dute 


of Albemarle dying at Jamaica, he began bis Voyage 


back on the 167% of March 1638, and landed in Eng- 


land May the 2966 following. He brought with him 


— 40 
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to England 800 Samples of Plants, and communi- 
cated them to all Lovers of ſuch Curioſities ; which en- 
couraged Sir Aribur Roydon to ſend over a Gardiner to 
bring the Plants alive to him from Jamaica for his Gar- 
den at Moyra in this County, where they grew to great 
Perfection; and though neglected of late Years, yet a 
few of them till continue there. 
After his Return he purſued the Buſineſs of his Pro- 
feſſion with great Succeſs, grew into high Repute for 
his Learning, Candor and publick Spirit ; was made 
Preſident of the Royal Society, and Royal College of Phy- 
ficians, London, Firſt Phyſician to bis Majeſty King 
George the Firſt, (who created him a Baronet) and to 
bis preſent Majeſty King George the Second. But Eng- 
land was not alone ſenſible to his Merit; he was courted 
by Forreigners and created Member of the Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Petersburgh, of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, Madrid and Berlin, Fellow of the 
| Royal College of Phyſicians at Edinburgh, and Doctor of 
Phyſi ck of the Univerſity of Dublin, Se. 
Such Honours has he received at Home and Abroad. 
But nothing ſo fully diſplays the Grandeur of his Mind 
as his immenſe and rare Collections. His Library, con- 
ſiſting of upwards of fourty two thouſand Volumes of 
printed Books, is perhaps the fulleſt and moſt curious in 
the World with regard to the ſeveral Branches of Na- 
tural Hiſtory and Phyfick : add to which above three 
thouſand Volumes of Manuſcripts, relating chiefly to 
Enquiries of the fame Nature. His Muſeum is ſtored 
with ſach vaſt Rarities both Natural and Artificial, 
(amounting, as it is ſaid, (b) in the Year 1733 to I, (b) Mait-. 
ty nine thouſand three hundred and fifty two Particu- ese 
lars, including his M. S.) that we may venture to pro- 3 f 
claim it the moſt valuable private Collection (perhaps 
publick one) that ever yet has appeated upon Earth, 
Theſe Treaſures, though collected at his private Ex- 
pence, have not been appropriated to his own Pleaſure 
alone. Mankind has enjoyed the Benefits of them, and 
his noble Mind never ſuffered him to refuſe their Ule to 


whoever 
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whoever at Home or Abroad was defirous of Satisfadi- 
on or Improvement from them. 

Theſe Riches are too immenſe for any one Kingdom 
to enjoy; and doubtleſs there muſt be among them ma- 
ny Duplicates. His native Country claims ſome ſhare 
of his 8 and is proud of the Honour of giving 
him Birth. We avoid ſaying more, becauſe he is (till 
living, and long may he do fo with Health and Tran- 
quility ; nor could we ſay leſs without concealing his 
Merit, We ſhall now conclude with giving an Account 
of the Works he has publiſhed, which are theſe—4 Ca- 
_ talogue of Jamaica Plants, London, 1697.— A Voyage 


tio the Iſlands Mad:ra, Burbadoes, Nieves, St. Chriſto- 


phers and Jamaica, with the Natural Hiſtory of the Herbs 
and Trees, Four-footed Beaſts, Fiſbes, Birds, Inſects, Rep- 
tiles. &. of the laſt of theſe lands. To which is pre- 
fixed an Introdufion, wherein is an Account of the Inha, 
bitants, Air, Waters, Diſeaſes, T rade, &c. of that Coun- 
try ; with ſome Relations concerning the neighbouring Con- 
tinent and Iflands of America. Illuſtrated with the Fi. 
ures of the Things deſcribed ( which bave not been bereto- 
fore engraved ) in large Copper Plates as big as the Life, 


I. Vol. printed London 1707. Folio— The 2d Vol. Lon- 1 


don 1725. Folio. The iſt Vol. contains an Introduc- 
tion giving an Account of the Situation, Temperature, 
| Diſeaſes, Sc. of the Iſland, his Voyage thither, and a 
Hiſtory of the Plants that grew there— The 2d Vol. 
contains the Trees, Quadrupeds, Birds, Fiſhes, Teſta- 


Ceous and Cruſtaceous Animals and Inſects, Scr. Ma- 
ny other Works of his lie ſcattered in the ** 


T ranſacti ions. 


VF 


An A P PEN DI X, containing ſuch. 
Additions to this V. Is as 2 fal- 
len in our way fince the foregoing 
Sheets were put 2 the Preſs, being 
moſtly taken from ſome M. 8. Papers 
in the — of the late Dr. Gilbert. 


AG. 13 A. to the building of Dundrum Caſtle, it 
is ſaid, 1 it was built by Sir Fohn de Curcey for 
the Knights-Templars, who enjoyed it till their Over. 


throw in 1313, and that it was afterwards granted to the 


Prior ot Down, who poſſeſſed it, and a Amal Manor 
bout it, till the general Diſſolution of Abbies; after 
which is was granted by the Crown to the Lord Crom - 
well of Oakham, whoſe Son, Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
created Viſcount Lecale, diſpoſed of it to Sir Francis 
Blundell, whoſe Deſcendent, the Lord Blundell, now. 
enjoys "Ui 
"Bank 16 Ardglaſs, reputed t to have been "RTE 
ly a Borough— add— Ardglaſs was a Corporation in the = 
Reign of Hen. 6. and governed by a Portreve, as ap- 
pears by an antient Deed or 44 made by William 
Hart, then Portreve, and the Corporation of Ardglaſs 
to one Ruſſel, not long ſince in the Hands of Capt. Pa- 
trick Ru et of Walſb's Town, 


P. 26 To Down- Patrick, add ; The "LARS of the 


Place in Triſh is Din, which Ggnifies a Mount or Fort; 
of which there are two here, one of a large Compaſs 
before fully deſcribed ; another on Chappel-17 il, which 
is ſmall, and repreſents a Horſe- ſhoe. 


P. 43. 
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P. 43. l. 2. After the Deſcription of the Horizontal 
Mill in the Ardes, add, From the great Bogs in the 
Ardes iſſue many Rills or Streams, Which make fmall 
Brooks, ſometimes dry in Summer, running to the Sea 
on each ſide. On them each Plow Land almoſt had 
formerly a litle Mill for grinding Oats dried in Pots, 
or ſinged in the Straw, which was the old [r:þ Cuſtom, 
the Meal whereof was very courſe, and called, Graden. 

The Mills were called Daniſb or Ladle Mills, the Axle- 
Tree of which ſtood upright, and the ſmall Stones or 
Querns on the Top thereof. The Water-wheel was at 
the lower End of the Axle Tree, and turned horizon- 
tally under the Water, a ſmall Force driving it. 


P.47. 1. 25, To the Account of Abbacy or Ardquin, 


add, —Seven Town Lands (being Biſhop's Lands) about 
: Ardquin, leaſed to Mr. Ecblin, are ſaid to have been 
given to the Church by Savage of Portaferry,as an ex- 
Piatory Devotion, when all Ireland was Popiſh, 

P. 48. I. 39. Add, Roſemount Houſe built in 1634 
by Sir Fames Mountgomery, 


-- "I, 50. . Gray Abby was ruined in Tirone's Re- 
” bellion. 
Pin L4 Add, A Free School „in good Encou- 
ragement for a Maſter to teach Latin, Geek and Lo- 
gice, was eſtabliſhed at Newtown by Sir Robert Colville. 
Ibid. To the Account of the Monaſtery at Newtown, 
add, On the North-fide of Newtown is a piece of Ground 
| called Kiltanga, wherein has been the Cell of ſome de- 


vout Perſon, of which "'Y few Remains were not long : 


fince to be leen. 2 
P. 58.1. 10.—Add The Lady Mountgomery 8 Houſe 

at Newtown was accidentally burned down in 1664. 
P. 59. To the End of the Deſcription of Neuiown, 

add,. — Wichin the Liberties of this Town is a large ſalt 

Muſh, full of medicinal Herbs, wholeſome for di Tad 


—— Horſes and Cattle ; for which the Dutch offered above 


2000 l. Fine. and 30 l. per Aunum Rent for a Leale 
of 61 Years, Bat the Lord Mountgomery did not ac- 


f —— Cpt 


' 
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cept of the Propoſal; in regard he was obliged to make 


a Britiſh Plantation in that Neighbourhood ; and (if 
that had been diſpenſed with) he feared that the Trade 
of the Briti/þ might be abſorbed in the Dutch Induſtry, 
and. the Towns of Newtown, Cumber, and Bangor 
(which are not much more than three Miles from the 
Marſh) might be hindred or diſcouraged in their Buil- 
dings. 

P. 65. Add, The Kay of Donaghadee was built by 


the Lord Mountgomery. 


P. 67. I. 25. To Kirkiftown Caſtle, add \— Kirkiſtown 
and Bally Bars Caſtles were built ſince the Acceſſion of 
King James the iſt by Rowland Savage of Archin. 

Ibid. I, 36. To the Account of Caſtleboy or Fohnſe 
town, add—The Family of the Echlin's have ſcveral 
Town Lands in Freehold belonging to a great ruinous 


Pile called Caſtlebuy, once the Scat of the Prior of St. 


Job” s inthe Ardes, which have a Manor Court alſo. 
P. 70. I. 33. To the Deſcription of Cumber, add 
Here was made a Manor Houſe ſince the Scotch Plan- 


tation of the Lord Mountgomery of the Ardes, created 


Earl of Mount- Alexander by King Charles 1I. Near 
this Town is a Mount called Mount- Alexander, from 
whence the Title aforeſaid. Cumber Abby is ſaid to 
have been built by Brien Catha Diin, i. e. Brien of the 
Battle of Down, who was ſlain there by Sir Jobn de 
Curc; about the Year 1201, Of this Brien were deſcen- 
ded the O. Neils of Claneboys Upper and Lower. 
P. 73.1. 27. After the Deſcription of the Territories 
of O. Neil of Claneboys, add, — Caſtle Reagh, otherwiſe 
called Caſtle Claneboy, was formerly inhabited by one 
of the great Families of the O-Neils, called Hugh Flain, 
whoſe Poſterity enjoyed this Barony, and the great 
Ardes, and alſo the Baronies of Carrickfergus, Belf. aſt, 
Maſſareen and Toom in the County of Antrim, till the 
Beginning of the Reign of King James the 1ſt. 
F.76.4.239-. £0 Killileagh, a Borough Town, Sc. 


add It was incorporated by King James I. at the In- 


ſtance 
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tance of Sir James Hamilton Kt. firſt Lord Viſcount 
Claneboys, whoſe Son Fames was created by King 
Cbarles I. Earl of Clanbrazil, which Dignity failed in 
Henry Earl of Clanbrazil, whodied in 1675. 

P. "6, I. 33. To the Deſcription of the Barony of 
Kinelearty, 190— Kinelearta, more properly, Xinelartan, 
was ſo called from an antient Proprietor of that Tract, 
named Artane, from whence M Cartan, or more pro- 
perly MA. Artan, of the Race of Ire, from whence ſprang 
alſo the Mageni,”s of IJveach. Kinel fignifies a Branch 

of a Family, from whence Tracts of Countries have 
taken their Names, and imports not only the Head of 
a Family, but the Country poſſeſſed by them. So that 
_ Kine!- Artane is the Country of Artane, The ſame may 
be faid of Hy, Dal, Clan, Siol, Mac, Muinter, Teal- 
lach and other Words. 


P. 78. J. 19. To — add where was formerly 
an Iron Work. 
 Tbid. 1.28. To Clough, a Manſion Houſe of Francis 
Anneſley Senior, Eſq; add In Cloughmagheryeat, (now 
Chugh) are the Ruins of a good Engliſþ Houle built by 
Francis Lord Viſcount Mount- Norris, the Lands about 
which became the Property of Francis Anneſley, Eſq; 


one of the younger Sons of the ſaid Lord, and is now 


the Eſtate of his Deſcendent, Francis Amel IS. 


= don, _> 1 
. 1 22. After the Deſcription of Scarvagh, — 
Pointz's and Ti uſcan Paſſes, and the Caſtles there, add 


— Theſe Caftles were built by Col. Monk, afterwards 
Duke of Albemarle, partly with Stones, and partly with 
Earthen Ramparts, and the Paſſes are called Scarvagh- 
Paß, James Mountgomery's Paſs, and Mac- Brides Paſs, 
the two latter Names being (as we preſume) in latter 
Times given. The great Bog about Scarvagb, through 
which this Paſs runs, was antieutiy called Clan.-Fluſb. 5 
P. 96. After the Deſcription of the Church of Hil/- 
borough, add— It was built at the ſole Expence of Co- 
lonel Arthur Hill, and finiſhed and conſecrated in 1662, 


the 


„ 
the old Church of Crumlin having been in Ruins ever 
Hnce the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. There is in the 


new Church a handſome dry Vault, in which moſt of 
the Family of the Hills are interred 3 but no Monument 


or Inſcription for any of them. 
P. 141. 1. 35. To the Caſtle of Narrow-Water add, 


— Built ſince the Reſtoration by the Duke of Ormond. 
P. 136. l. 20. Add — Quintin Bay can receive a Ve. 


fet of 30 Tuns. | 
P. 139. To the Deſcription of St. John's Point, add 


Though the Lands of this Point be not more than 
a Mile acroks yet they have had three Churches on 
them, viz. St. Bridget's, St. Fobn's (from whence the 
Name) and Roſ5-Glaſs ; the Walls of the ſecond of theſe 


+ Buildings are yet intire. 


The following Additions are taken from a 3 
D of Ireland, — in the Tear 1642. 


Newry was called Bagnal, in Remembrance of Mar- 
ſhall mat os 

The Church of Ard, glaſ was "INE" by St. Patrick. 
The Smyths of Kent have the Dignity of Viſcount 
 Strangford, being enobled in the Reign of King James I. 
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INDE X 


Places, Names, and Matter. 


A. þ bour, 140, 143 
| Anneſley (F. rancis, * 
- Bbaey or Ardquin, 4), 78 
A ..... "00 Anneſley ( Francis, Junior) 
bby de Jugo Dei, 36 82 
Abbys, 49, 56, 59, 63, Anſer Baſſanus, a Bird, 231 
g 67, 68, 70, 88, 89] Anſer Scoticus 1 
Egocepbalus, a Bird, 227] Aras-Keltair, a Name for 
Africa's Monument, 49] V 
Ages extreme, 251 — . 48 
Aghaderig, 83 Ardea Seellaris, a Bird, as . 
Agnew (Widow) 253 Ardes, an antient 3 5 
Agnus — 1 
Agriculture, 4. Called the Heigl of 
259 "Viſter, 5 
Alcedo, a Bird, 224|—— Sheriff of it, =5+z 
Allan-Hawk, a Bird, 229 — Little, 43, 453 67 
Alga Marina, 1 Great, 67 
Ar Some 1 98 Ardglak,20,22, 271—Bay, 
Ale, remarkably g good, 08 138, — Titles from it, 20 
Aloſa, 4 Fi, 237 —Proprictors of © 3 
Amzell, a Bird, 226] —a Burrough, 267 


| Anas fera faſca, a Bird 2300 Ardholl, Murder there, 23 
Anguiſh Rocks, 137 Ardmillan Spaw, 168 


Annacloy, 78 Ardquin or Abbacy, 47, 268 
Annadorn, - 74 Arena for Combatants, 219 

River, 143 Armar's Hole, 81, 194 
Anahilt Church. 97 Aſterias, a Bird, 226 


 Annaiong River and Has, avis 


I N D 


Audleys, 4 

Audley Road, 137] 

Audley Caſtle, 41 
1 

Back Shore of the Ardes 


47 

Bagnal, a Name for New- 
TY, 271 
Bagnal (Sir Henry) 4 
Bagnal (Sir Nicholas) 4, 
89, 91,—hisExploits, 89 
Ballee-Church, — mA 
Bally-Atwood, 68 
Bally Cam Bay, 194 
Bally . Coltra, 
Bally-Copland, 


Lands ot it deſtroycd, ib. 


128 


E KX. yy 
Ballywalter, 68 
Ban- bridge, 8 8 — River 

145 
Bangor, 6, 60, 128 


Bankmore, 137 
Banks (Mr.) of Belfaſt, 15 
Barge, a Bird, 227 
Bar-goole, a Bird, 230 
Barracle, 233. — Where 
| they breed, 234 
Barnacle oi Land, "mv 
Barracks, 10, 32, 71, 76 
Barley, 4.3 


Baronys of the County of 
Down, 6 


* 


130 Barrington, Viſcount Ard- 
Bally-Culter, 23 glaſs, 20 
Baliy-Dargan, 24|Barrypoint, 141 © 
Bally-Dowgan, 39 Baſs- goole, 231— - Baſs, a ; 
| Bally-Ferris, 135 Fiſh, 238 
Bally y-Halbert, 68, 135 [Baternan, 4—John, 104— 
Bally. Haven Road, 1374 Simon, 255 
Bally-Hernon, 24 Bauvin, a Fiſh, 3 230 
Ballyhenry Road, 137 Bayly, 4. — Bayly (John) 
Ballyholm Bay, 65, 128} 468--Edward, 
Ballylafſon, 5 72 Bealachaneir or . 
Bally leddy, 69] 81— Point 139 
Ballymagoun, alias, Spring. Bealach- Ultagh, 886 
vale, 68 Bel-mettle Pot, 55 
Bally murphy, 55 Beer looms. 130 
Ballynegalga, alias Dro- |Belfaſi and Bridge, 129 
more, 99 Belvoir, 
Ballynaries, 99|Benfons, nl 
Ballynahinch, or Magherc-|Ber-gander, a Bird, 230 
drol, 6, 77 Big-Ifland, 130 
Ball; ;nlough, 144 Bingan and Brim-Bingan, 
Balli) yphilip, 46 Mountains, 8 120 
Bally roney, _ 87|Birds, . — Of Paſſage, 
Bally vaſton, 13 — The 234 


Birn 


Blockhouſe Hand, 
Blunde], 


1 N DP x. 


Birne (Maurice) his Epi- 


taph, - 
Biſhopricks in C. of Down, 
g 

Biſhops-Court, 24 


Barer or Bittour, a Bird, 


226 
Black- Abby, 68 
Blackſtaffe River, „ 


Blackwood, 4. (Robert) 69 


Blain, a little Man, 255 
Bleach-yards, 105, 106| 
Blockan, a Fiſh, 238, 241 
141 


Dundrum, 14 
Boats of Wicker, 3 
Bogs and Trees in them, 
the Cauſes, 113 
claimed, and Reclai- 


ming, 42,49—Wonder-| | 


ful, 


an Impoſition, 


Bonaght, 
9, 87 


Boſco ( Sacro a 2 Jobs}! 260 


Bounds of C. of Down, 5 


Beaalio, a Fiſh, 236 
Brant Gooſe, 234 
Bredagh, a Pariſh, 72 
United to Knock and 
Kirkdonnel, 
Brereton (Andrew) his Ac- 
tions in Lecale, 12 
Brial Point, 135 
Briansford, alias Tullamore, 
81 
Brien Catha Dun, 


Lord, Owner of 


Brigantes, when they came 
to Ireland, 2 
Briggs, Rocks ſo called, 


128 
Brin - Bingan, Mountain, 


120 

rd 22 
Buck worth, Bi 
Buddagh, a Fro ſo EE 
led, 128 
Building, a new Method 
© EE. © 
Bureal Inland, 133 
a a Bird, 230 
Campbell ( Grany) 
Canal, a Deſcri 


252 
ption of it, 


= 12—The Benefits of it; 
— Re-| 


„„ 
Cardonnell, alias Kirkdon- 
nel, 


Erynach, age Tana 
ted to Inch-Iſland, ibid. 
Carrickfergus Bay, 127 


73 


Carlingford Bay, _—_ 
Fiſhery there, 240 - 
Oyſters, ibid. 
Carmoy], or Garmayl Pool, 

=, 127 


198, on 


Carnes, 
— {Carnebane, 
Carrick - ne-Sheanach, now 


299 


Caſtle-Ward, 41 

| Caftle- A udley, a3 

Caftles at Ardglaſs, 20 

Calile-Bright, „ 

Caſtle-Buy, 67, 269 

Caſtle-Hill, — 
= = Caſtle- 


113 Carrick; the Abby of it at 
: Bole like B aller* 83 Earth, } 


Les! 


EN 
Caſtle- Hill, another, 74 


Caſtlereagh, 73, 209,—A 

Barony, 6, 69 
Caſtle at Portaterry, 46 
Caſtle-Rock, 128 
Caſtle at Saul, 40 
Caſt nn. 24 


Caſtle Strangford, 41 


Caſtle - Velen or Caſtle-| 


t Willin, 82 


Caſtle- Ward, antiently Car- 


rick- ne- Sheanach, 41 


Caliles built by Col. Monck 
7 270 
| Citaraties, a Bird, wn 


Caves, natural, 194 


at Ardglaſs, ibid. 


at Ballycam-bay, ibid. 


— Caves, artificial, 193— 


at Slane Church, 
ibid. —at Cargagh, ibid. 
 —at Killough, 1 WD 
at Coney-Ifland, ibid, — 

at Bally donald, ibid. — 


; / AC Dundrinay, ib d. — 


others, ibid. The 
Uſcs of them, ibid. 
Cells at Down Patrick dif. 
s TT 
Celey (Biſhop) 24| 
Chamber lancs, =” 
Chamomile, _ 181 
Chap pel-bay, 132 
Chalk Grounds, 102 


Charuy Foundations, 32, 
33, 61, 86, 92, 100, 104 
Charter Schook, 17,77 — 

T * Intent and Cie of 


3 


Chenalopex, a Bird, 230 
Chryſtals, 125 
Clack Geeſe, — Y46 
Clay, iuppoſed to be To- 
bacco Pipe, 186 
Claghans, Rocks ſo called, 


128 
Claneboys, upper and low- 


Power in. Queen Eliza- 
beth's Time, 44—velted 


in the Quten, 44 
Clanconnel, alias Waringſ- 

town, 104 
Climate, the Temperature 

of it, „ 
er _ 58, 250 
Qlonallen, CORY: 88 
> a. 4 
Club-mols, 282 
Clupea, a Fiſh, 237 


Coaſting Survey, 126 


| Cod, 238, 239, 240, 241 
-| Codling, red, or Summer 


Coile, or Coyne bridge, : 
. 38 
Coltra, 69 
Colville ( Doctor) . n—_— 
— 67 
Comber, orComerer, 6, 70 . - 
Comfrey, 181 
Conarchy (Chriſtian) 260 
Coney. Illand. 138 
[Confeſſionalss 40 
Con O-Neal's Territories, 
73 
Coplande 4 — INands, 
5 $30 
3 Copper, 


er, 43 — South, 's 


N U EXE 


Copper, a Minera of it, Croſſ. bill, a Bird, 228 
| -. "= Croff Illand, 130 
Coracia, a Bird fo called, Croſſ Road, 137 
224 Croſſ- Work, 180 
Cormorant, r 
Corn-creak, a Bird, 225 Crown- bridge, 88, 144. 
Corniſh Chough or Dau, 218 
224 Cruelties of the Papiſts. 
Corography of the County] See Papiſts. 
of Down, 10 Crumlin, alias Hilsboroug wh. 
Corporation of Horſe. bree 96. 270 
den, 350 Cuig-Ulagh, Uifter lo cal. 
Corrachs, a ſort of Boat; 3] led. 5 
Corvus Aquaticus Minor. Cymberor Comerer, 6, 70 
5 232 Abby, by whom 
Corwg. a Britiſh Boat, 3 duk, e 
Coſlet, (Anthony) 74——|Cumming, 2852 
C.ollet's-bridge, 94 Curcey ( John) his Actions 
Coud-Caſtle. 20] and Conqueſts. 4• 12 
Counties, when firſt erec-|Curiofities, —_ -08- - 
0 4 Corlicu, a . of it, 
Coyns of Silver diſcovered, . 
= 95 Curviroſtra, a Bird, ns - 
Crab, a Fiſh, „ 2281 Cuſt.er — 127 
1 Cragur-buy, 68 Cuſtoms of Ardglaſs and 
Cranfield Point, 140| Strangford, 24, 41 
Crawly (Mary) 254| cam hoale, new one 
S ane, 69] intended at Down, 34 
Crelly's Caſtle, 9g1| Cygnus Manſuetus, "232 
Creeping Mountain, 123|Cygnus Feruss 232 
 Creeve-Rocks, 88, 186 ren. F 1 
Cres, a Bid, 226 D. 5 
Crobane,  _8$]Daker Hen, a Bird, 25 - 
_ Crom-Liag, 198] Dalaradia, 45 99: 
Cromwell, Lord, 20, 34, Daniſh Raths and Mounts, 
Ship wrecked, 140 7, 88, 101, 210 
——His Epitaph, 35 Daviſon ( James ) his Epi- 
Croſſes, 32, 82,99] taph, 67 | 
| 3 $ , Dawny, 


— 


5 Diſſenters of old and new | 


Diviſions Civil and Eccle- 


ſiaſtical, 5, &c. 
Doach ( Alexander 5 236 I 
Dog Fiſh, „ 
Dolachan, a Trout ſo cal- 
| led, | N 236 


Domangard (Saint) 121 
Donaghadee, 


| Donaghcloney, | 1035 
1 Do: ald, petty Prince of 


—Seat0i-a ok 26 


I N D 


Dawny, Viſcount Down, | 


Ne * „ 
Deputy Rock, 128, 130 
Deer's Meadow, 125 


Derickelagh, a Lake, 88 


Deſert, land changed into 
It, 155 16 
Diaper, Manufacture of it, 
56 


Light, 100 


6, 65, 134 
Kay, by whom built, 269 


Dalaradia, „ 


E. X. 
Misfortunes of it, 29, 35 
Publick Buildings, 


27, 29, 31, 32 Re- 
ligious Houſes, 30, 31 
Trade, 38 
Downey (James) 234 
Dromaragh Church, 98 
Dromore, alias, Bally negal- 

1 3 
Druidical Monuments, 198 
Drum, 1 ibid. 
Drumbane, 104 


Drumboe Hill, — Town 
ſuppoſed on . 5 
Drumgoolan, 82 
Drumloch, 143 
Ducky (James) 2857 


Dufferin, a Barony, 6, 74 
Dundalethglaſs, a Name of 
Down- Patrick, 26 
Din, what it ſignifies, 
215 

"VEG WAY Caſtle, 6, 14.— 


Dovard, a Mountain, 120] 
Donard's Chappel, 121] 


Down-Patrick „6, 25 —— 


——- Namcs of it, 25 —| 


ER. 


Owners and Fate, 14, 1 5, 
— Bay, 139—by whom 


Donaghmore, 850 — 
Dorn, a Bay ſo called, 48 Dunlady, 69 
Douglaſs, 4 Dunlenus, King of Ulidia, | 
 Dowdals, 4\| oppoſes 9 4 
Dowyn- County, 1—Names, Dunsford, =- 
49% 8 Dwarf, . 
Bounds, &c.5, 6 [Dwarf Elder, go 
An antient Coun- 5 
ty, 5 —— Numbers of! E. 
Acres and Inhabitants,! Kepler 422 
7 Echlin, 4 —Echlin Grove, 


64 Echlin's Ville, 
438— Charles: 47, 04, 
— James, 46 


Education, 


I . 


Education, Advantages of| F ireſtone, 


1 


91 
it to the State, 19 Firſt Fruits of Livings, 7 
Elen or Ulen, a River, 2 Fiſh 233, 235 Fiſh, 
Elenborough, called Vo-] a ſtrange one, 240 
lantium, 2J Fiſheries, 16, 84, 85 — 
Elk, a Bird, 232] Fiſhing Bank, 239 
Ellen Money, $15 }Fitz-S2mons, 4 
Equivocal Generation, 233| Fitzſimons (Mary) 258 
Error in Maps,  144|Flukes, 238, 239 ws 
_ Erwine, 252 Folly, „ 
Erynach Abby, tranſlated Fomraighs, or Sea Rovers. 
to Inch Iſland, 24, 36 1 
Exempt Juriſdiction at Ford, 4- Matthew, 78 
Newry, 90 Forreſts e 113 
Euer Greens, 60 Forſyth (John) 
Extent of Co. of Down, 5 Forteſcue, 
Eynes, a Monaſtry in the Foſſils, os 5 
Ards, 47 Freeſtone Quarries, 79, 91 
1 5 Fuller's Earth, 186 
F. 1 Fungus s, 18 3 
Fayers (William) 252] ES G. 
Fedoa, a Bird, 227 - . a Bird, . 229 
Another ſort, 227 — Garmayl Pool. 127 
” Another fort, as 225 Garriclough River, 94 
Fedom, 89 Garvaghy, = 
Fenwick or Pointz's Paſs, Gaunt or Soland Gooſe, 
85 242 
Fern. 193 Ma. 182 
Feverfew, 180 Giant's Ring, 205, 218 
Figwort, 181 Gibſon (John) his Eid. 
Finlay ( John) 233 63 
Finan's Well. 24 Gihon- bridge, . 145 
Fingerin, a Fiſh, 236|Gilloge, a Fiſh, 275 
_ Finnis, 209; Gilford, | 7, 105 
 Finibrogue, 39 Gilmores, 5 
Firbolgs, their Original and Gil!-hall, 101 
acquire d Scats, 11G: mkin, 2 F iſh, 5 


BS: 


3 7 — 


8 Graveling, a Fiſh, 


SGray py, 
Gray Lairds, a Fiſh ſo 


I N D 


E X. 


Gold, ſaid to be found, 
188 
ü Grahams. port, or Grooms-| 


V 
Stamen Cyperoides, 184 

Granſhaw or Grangee, 1 166, 
Eo 168 
. Graculus Palmipes, a Bird, 
232 
235 
Grauls, a Species of Sal- 
mon, do, 240 
Point, 70 


Gladiole, a Plant, 184 Grey - Abby 49 
_ Glaſs painted, 29] Groom's-port or Graham's. 
Glaſhans, Fiſh ſo- called, port, 64, 128 
238 | Guerne.[ſland, = 
Glenny-bridge, 144j Gulls, 131 —— A Species 
. Glynwood, murders there, | of them, e 
$6] gun s-Ifland, 138 
Goats Church, or Temple-j Gurnard, a Fiſh, 238, 241 
Gaurin, 88 Hæmatopus, a Bird, 228 
Goats Hill, or Karn-gaur,; Habit, 109 
70 Hake, 
| Goa's Rue, 180; Halcyon, 08 
Goats Whey, 125, 178 Halliday (Janet) _ 263 
Godwit, a Bird, 227 Hall, 4 Roger 
Gold-Head, a Bird, 230 Halls Min, : 105 
Golden-Rod, 179, 184 Hamil Hans) 68 


Hamilton 4, 15—Beatrix, 
62, —— Archibald 63, 


Hanolock River, 143 
Harbours, &c. 126 
| Harebells, 181 
Harrow. nook.” 23356 
Haul. bowling Rock, 140 


Hawkins (William) 80, 
87 — His Services, 


55 
Healing Qualicy of Lough- 


Neagh, 158 


N 238 Hcalth and Longevity, 
Green- C. aftle— Its Hiſtory | 8 
„rr 11, 12 Heathen Monuments, 6 
Green-Ifland, 135- A-|Heath-Powt, 81 
nmother 141 Hellebore, | 4 
Grey. Lord De puty, de- Heary (act) 255 

fea's Con O-Neal's De-; H a Bird, 226 


ligus, | y I 


| 


cron, a 


3 


Herring 


239 1 


=” 


: 
|Hay (Jean) her Epitaph, | 


| Horehound, black, 


' Horn Ouzel, a Bird, 
Horſe Breeders, Corpora-| 


HForſe, tail, a Plant, 
5 Horſe- Courſes, 24, 3 5, 87] 


3 -N © 
Herring Fiſhery, 241 
Their Migration, ibid. 
245 Not the Halec 
of the Romans, 243 — 
The Cauſes of their De- 
cay and Remedies, 247, 


ring, 237 
Hills, 4 Arthur 72 —| 
Sir Moſes, 96— Colo- 

.... Bel Artur, 96 
Hilſborough, 7, 94,270— 
Lord of, 73 
Hill- Hall, 71 


Hoggat, a dry Meaſure, 
1 32 3 


| Hole, making a ſtrange] 
Nceciſe, — ol 


Hollymount, 39 
Hollywood, 70, 127 
Hone-ftone, 189 


Hooper, a Bud, 232 
20 
237] 


Horn- Caſtle, 


tion of them, 35 


182 


Hunter, 4 —— David 69 
Hurding of Cante.- 
Huſton, a tall Family, 255 


Hy. the meaning of the 
Word, — 
Hyacinth, 181 


3 
Jackſon (Thomas) his Epi- 
ph, 


Freſh Water Her | 


23 | 


30 
| 


E . 
| Jamaica Plants, 103 
Jarlath Me. Trien, 259 


Iſlealong River, 143 
Iſlands inLough-Coin, 153 
[kerrin, Lord, 69 


Inch, the meaning of the 
Word, 36 


Induſtry, the Fruits of it, 
= 1 98 
Inch-Abby, tranſlated from 
Erynach, 24, 36 
Iniſhargy, 48 
Innys (William) 86 


Inſcriptions, 28, 30, 31, 
35, 385 40, 42, 30, 51, 


52, 53,54, 55» 57, 59» 
: 62, 63, 66, 67, 745 75» 
90, 96 
8 Richard, 
105— = 5 
Johnſtowu, als. Outing 67 
Jordans, 4, 21—— Caſtle, 
defence of it, 21 
[Iriſh TR, - xy - 
lſamnium, or st. John's 
Point, 1 
— 4, 69 
[Nands, Peninſulas ſo called, 


37 In Lough Strang- 
ford, | © 
Iflealong, ſee Analong 1 
Iſpida, a Bird, 224 


Judges baniſhed to Dro- 


more, 


[veach, Mountains, 


Iveach, upper 


Baronies, 


100 
120 
per and lower 


7, 78, 94 


Iveach, Viſcounteſs, her 2 


93 
Jog 


Cruelties, 


I N BD 
Jug of Bell Mettle found, 


55 
Jugo Dei (de) fee Gray- 
Abby 


Juniper, 


| k. | 
Kaddy-Carne, a Ledge of 


179, 182 


Rocks, 142 
Kairnes, 198, 202 
 Karnbane, 94, 203 
Karn-gaur, orGoats hill, 70 
Kelp, 43, 108 
Kennedy, 4, 69 
Killaghee, 166, 169 

Es Killar.! Point, 130 
KNilbroney, 88 
Kilclief, 23 


Proprietor of part of 
Arqdglaſs, 23 And, 
of the G ef it, 23 
1 And of Strangford, 
Actions of * 


r 


8 


5 Killigrew, a Bird ſo 4 


2244 


Killileagh, 6, 7 5 — When 


: 1 (Earl) grants to 
him in Lecale, 12, 22—| 


E X. 
Kinel, the meaning of it, 
270 
Kinelearty, a Barony, 6, 
76, 270 
King's Meadow, 125 
King's Caſtle, 20 
Kingsfiſner 224 
King's Weſton 38 
Kirkiel, a Village and Ri- 
ver = $% 380 
Kirkiſtown 67, 269 


Kirkdonnel or Cardonnel 85 


144 


73 

Kock and Breda, united 
Knock Bridae „ 
Knot Graſs or Rowe 180 
Knowd, a Fiſh 241 
Lagan or Lochaz R. 

Lanth, a FI  _ 230-. 
Lakes (antient ) 157 


I | Lambert 7 

— (lrih) an Ele: 
gance in it 

Language of this County, | 


229 


Incorporated 269] 
Killinchy, 76] [Lane or Goll, 
Kilmore, 78 [Laſharway (Mrs, ) 253 
—An Iron Work at it, 270 Laſt of Herrings, 246 


K illough, or Port St. Anne, 


Down 5 
Lavery (Murtogh) 251 
Lead Ore, 188, 189 


6, 16, 138 Called 

* Haven of Ardglats, 
Trade, 16 
K — . 268 
Killowen Point, 141 


Kilwarlin, a Territory, 94 


 Leathes (John) his * 
taph, 


123 


* 


Lake on SlieveSnavan 142 
Lamb's or Tuſcan Paſs 8 ; = 


09 1 


Latitude of the — of - 


1 Lilburn ( William) 


I N D E. Xx, 


Leaves, ſaltiſh 80 
Lecale, a Barony, 6, 12. 

anciently a part of the 
Pale, 6. Remarkables in 
tt, 12. Territory of the 


Savages, 21, 44 
Leeſton, R. 143 
Leganeney, 199 

Leigh, or Gray Oy. 56] 
Leniard's Chappel 121 


Lepers, Hoſpitals for them, 


Light, new and old, the 
Meaning, 


Z tages of them 
i ht-houſe. Iſland 
Light foot Oats 
Ligonier 8 Horſe, many of 
them raiſed in C. f 
Down, 


13 
132 


265 
Limeſtone Manure, 102 
; Linen Manufacture, 3 6,77 : 
© 100, 102, 104, 108| 
Lifize, 6 


87] 
L Lobſters, 238] 
Logans, „ 
Longevity, . "Why 251 
. Long-Rock, 1 


5 Loughs, 149. 1 


143. 149.—0f —6 f 


k ine, two, 131. 
Bab ydowgan, 131. 
Of Ball) kiibes, 151.— 
Ot Ballykinler, 151.— 
O Ballinahinch, 151,— 
Of Ballyroney, 151, -— 


— U 8 


1001 
Light Houſes, the Advan-| 


Lough- beg, 155. — — 
Lough- Bricklan, 7, 82, 
116, 151. Ot C 
or Strangford, 152. 
Of Darnart, 152, —— 
Of Derileckagh,151. — 
Lough-Dian, 85, 116, 


one 


I5I—— Lough-Uinny, 
150. Lough-Erin, 
143, 149. - Lough- 


Falcon, 151.— Lough- 
30% 


 Henney, 94.— Loogh- 
Kernan, 106, 150. 
Lough-Maghan, 1 51. — 
Lough. Shark, 85, 116, 


3] 151. — Lough-Sirang- 


ford, 152,— 
Velen, 161. 

Lough - Neagh, 152, 155. 
Its petrifying Qualities. 


Lough- 


19] 160——its healing Qua- : 


lities 158 


Loughin-Ifland, 74,78,151 = | 


Lough-Ifland- Revey, 151 

Lowy (Patrick) 263 

Loxia, a Bird 228 
M. 

M Caghwel ( Hugh, 261 

Macarel 238 

M“ Camon (Widow) 233 


M Cartanes, 3, 4,74 
—Acholy — 76 


—Their Territories, 74, 


76 
Machenleff (Magnellus) Ge — 
M Leary (Henry) 258 
M-Loughlin (Maurice) 89 


M. Gilmores 3.45 
„MM Neal 


M,andevilles 


E NFD RB E 


| M. Neal (Sir Owen) 4 
M Neal (John) his Epi- 
taph 31 

M Swine M. Rory 94 


M Vlagh or Macullogh, 1 


Madenchony Bridge, 117 


Magenis' 837579 om 4s 
Territories, 21, 79, 8 


I heir Caſtles, 80, 
82, 85, 87 O eſtruc 


tion of their Power, 79]. 
5 n (Sir Hugh) 4.79. 


Sir Arthur, 


1 — 


9 elix, 80 Con, fur- . 


prizes Newry, 82 - 
His Cruelties 92 
Magenis (Arthur) 2061 

Magheredroll or Ballyna- 


hinch 6, 771 
Maghereinch 104, 
| Mac-Enos or Magenis 3 
 Magherelin, 7, 102 
 Mahera N 
Magill 

Magil (Hawkins NNE 
> B80, 87 ——Lucy, 67.— 
John 87 
Maghinis, or Lecale 12 
Mare (Shane) 258 

Maidens, Rocks ſo called, 
1 1330 


Maiden. hair 23, 179, 182 
| Maigeville or Moville 30 
Malby, a Mountain 120 
4] 
Manks-Puffin 235 


Manners cf che People, 109| 
Maritime Survey 1 6 


Melogh, . | 


— 


Marie- Ute, or Lecale 


13 


Marle and its Calture, 1 3. 


15, 81, 83,88, 258, The 
Names of it, 1 


Original, 14 — The 
firit uſe of ic in Lecale, 


. 13 
Marley, alias, Clonallen, 88 
5. Mary brook 
Martells 


78 


4 
Matthews, 4—Eward, Dr. 
15 — Edward Eſq; 80 


—George 68 
Maxwells, 4 ——— John, 

64 Robert, 39 
_— James Hamilton, 72 
echt 9353 
Meadow rue 1314 
Meaſe of Herrings 246 


Madals of the 9 8 
of Horſe-breeders 


143 
Melville (James) his Epi- 


#26 


taph 38 
Men ad Women 251 
Men famous, 233 
Merula Saxatilis, a Bird, : 
Merula torquata, a Bird, 
226 
Merula aquatica, a Bird, 
226 ; 


Mercurial Monuments 204 
Mew Iſland 


5 
Middleton, Lady Viſcoun- 
_ 73 
Midpace, R. 143 
Mildes D : | OD 
Mill. Horizontal 43,208 
M 


36 


ﬀ 


— — — . ET EH 
' ry l 


 Moville 


70, A Place 


269 


| Mountgomery, 4 8 
Jane, 48 
49 — 
Mountains, 119 — Words 
to diſtinguiſh them, 119. 
— Advantages, 125. 


a 3 8 
Mount Malby 120 
Mount- Hall uh; 
_ Mount-Panther 15 


Mourne Mountains, 120 —| 


—A called ſo, 11,120. 


Mill, a contrivancefto ſup- 


| Mount Alexander (Lord) 


Mountjoy (Lord) : 90 = 
Mountjoy (Lord) ellen on} 
_ Jordan's Caſtle 21 


William. 
Thomas, 66, 70 


Men remarkable 


ply it 41 for ſize in them 255 
Mills ſupplied by ſalt Wa | Mourne Barony 7, 10 
- af 41,48 | Moyrah 7, 103 
Mill-Ifles 1 35|Mugweed 180 
Mill-ſtones 125|Mugwoit ——_ 
Millet-Grafs 184 Mullet | 238 
Mineral Waters, fee Spaws. | Mull, its ſignification 5 
Mineral Productions 185|Mundick = - 
Mire-Drum, a Bird, 226 Murdagh (James) 255 
Monallen _ 119 Muſcles 70, 239 
Monroes Grove 105 Muſcle. F iſhery i in the Ban, 
Monk (Colonel) 270 146 
Monuments of Antiquity, Muſhrooms „ 
„ Se BBs 198| 55 N. 5 
Morgair(Malachy) 259; Names of C. of Down 1 
Mortar, ſtrange 1 Water 141 

of it — Cable there, 3 
Moſs 5 184 Neals, O. 3 
Moſaick Work 7 Neal, O, (Conn) his At- 


tempts at Ardglaſs 21 
His T erritories and 
„„ 
Brien Orton RC 
6 Brien) his Butche- = 


ries 
— (Phelemy) 
Cor mack 0 
— Owen N 
Needhams, 4 Robert 90 
Neir, à Mountain, 82, 120 
Nevcaltle, 80— Another, 15 


New: Forge 
New-town, 


N 7, 88—— 


Called Bagnal 271 


— 


1 D BE X, 


Newry and Mourne, ex- 
empt Juriſdictions, go 
Nicholſon (John) 106 
Niniab, a Port and Saint 
ſo called 132 
North Rocks 136 
Norwegians, their Arrival, 1 


25 O. 


| 
Oak, —— a large 


Paſſelews + 
Paſſes 85,88 

Patrick's-Church 27 
Patrick's- Well 25 
Patrick's-Chappel 25 
Peers (Richard) 263 
Pearl Fiſhery 146 
Peculiar at Newry 90 
Penelopes, a Bird 230 
Pellitory 13-1 

Perrot (Sir John) erects 


only 7 Counties in Ulf- 


"Ire 60] ter 6 
Oats, called Light foot |Petrifying Quality 
__ Oats 43 Philipſtoun, or Portaferry, 5 
Octagon Building 58 DE 46 
\ xvo;y A Bird _— Pictures 
Olor 232 Pillar-ſtones, 198, 2060 &, 
Orache 182 Pladdens, Rocks ſo called, 
Ore- Weed 43 r 
Ortygometra, a Bird 22 5 Plantain 24 
Oſtmen, their Arrival II Plants 180 
Orange Field 69 Plant Animal, or Zoophyte, 
Orr (James) 251 Eo yu. 
Ouzel of the Rock, a Bird, [Plow, a Ledge of Rocks, 


pay | 


l Ouzel of the Water, a 
„ - 227 
- Oyſters, 0 239. 240 


3 


| Fain (Valentine) and his|] 


Wife 42 


Papiſts, their Cruelties, 35˙ê 


76, 81, 84, 85. 92, 106 
Parithes in C. of Down, 6 
Parry (Edw.) 262 


2235 - 


237 


Pochard, a Bird 230 
Poers 4 
Point-Barry 141 | 
Pointz's or F enwick's Paſs, 
88 
Pollan,or freſh Water Her- 
| ring 
Porpoifes 242 
Port St. Anne, or Killough, | 
6, 10, 1 138 
Portavoe 64 
Port Dandy 132 


road 


185 


32 


TI ND BI 


Portaferry and its Trade Of Lime-ftone, 102 
and Harbour, 6, 45, 67, —Of Marble 189 
| Iu" -Of Slate, 56, 61, 
Port Ninian 132| 68, 69, 98, 131, 190 
Port Raman 132 Quintin or Tara Bay and 
Port Slaty ibid. Point, 136— Caſtle, 67 
Pottery at Roſetrevor 88 
Pottinger*s Houle 69 — 
Pot-wallopers 26 R. 
Pot of Bell-mettle 11 
Poultry, a large Breed of Rabbits 81, 133 
them — [Rabblr-Burrow deſtroyed 
Prawns 2380 by Sand F 15 
Premiums of Dublin Socie-| Rail, a Bird 2235 
I -.- —_ Ranting or routing Wheel, 
Price, 4 — General a Rock, 137 
Nicholas, 71, 238. Crom- Rath, what i it ſignifies, 215 
woell, 39 — Francis, 71 Rathfryland, „ 
Proteſtants, neceffary that] Rath- Keltair, Down ſocal- 
the People ſhould | be ſo, led 246, 215 
18 Rawdon, S 
—— ſufferings, |Red Codling 238 
tee Fapits, —- Reddemin „ 
Puffinus Anglorum 23 5 Reily, 4 — John 84 
Pullein ( Joſnuah) 88 Religion 110 
Purdys Burne 72 Remarks on the County i in 
Pygeugus, or Ringtail, a| general „ 
1 227 5 Echlins Ville, 
Pyrmaw, a Bird ſo called, | 48 
_ 826i | Riddels. * 
Pyrocorax, a Bird fo called} Rinfad, a Promontory, 38 
224 Ringdufferin 76 
Ringhaddy „„ 
CC 
Q. — Ringra)| 3 227 
Rivers in general 142 
Quarries of Freeſtone, 70, Rivers (antient) 157 
F 
Rivers, 


EEC ee 


Rivers, 142 viz. off - 

Annacloy, 144—Ot An- 
nalong, ibid. — 0 Au- 
nadorne, ibid. —— Of 
Ballinahinch, ibid. — Of 
Bann, 145 — Of Black- 


ſtaffe, 143 — Of Garri-| 


— 


Rocks 13 6 
Saints, Patrick, Brigit, Co- 
lumb 27 


Saintfield, or Tullaghna-. 


neve 6, 71 
Saint John's F oreland,! 38, 
139, — Three Churches 


clough, 94 —— Of Ha-] there, 271 
nalock, 143 — Of La- Salmon 238 
gan, 144. — Of Leef-| Sa)mon Trout, 237 
ton, 143 — Of Me- Sale (Alice) 252 

| logh, ibid. — Of Mid- Salt Works, 16, 84, 88, 

Pace, 144— Ot N ewry, wp | 141 
bid. —— Of Spence, | Salt Marſhes 70, 268 
143— Of Sheap, ibid. Saluſh, Leaves «ating ſo, 
— Of Slidery, ibid.— Of 80. 
Urrogh, or White Wa-jS Samlet, a Fiſh, 

VV Samphire, 5 139 

Roads intollerablfe 77 Sand, a good ſort for gar- 

Rock, remarkable 124 dens, 

Rocks, North and South, Sand Eels 
.1*. 1401 gabdals 4 
Rock Ouzel, a Bird 226 Savages, 4, 43 — Their 

Rock Fiſn 240| Territories, 21, 43, 44. 
Roſa-Pimpinells 1791 — Francis, 48—Hogh, - 
Roſemount 48, 268 ibid. 
Roſs, 4 — Robert, 87 — |Savia „ 
James, 64, 131 Saul Abby 1 
8 Roſe-trevor; 75 97 — Key|Scallops _. 239 

for Ships there 141|Scarvagh Paſs 

Round Towers,29,82,219 Scalmartin Rocks 135 

Rue 181 Scatterick Iſles 
Ruſſcls 4 Schools, 86, 92, 100, 104 
ö I Ischomberg Lands 129 
= — Wel 19 
Sailors, 18 wrecked, 136 f : 
Saint Patrick's Wells, 25. Scordium; 


* 


3 1 


86 
81, 240 * 


84, 85 | | 
-6 


INDE X. 


Scordium, 192 
Scorpions, 204 
Scotus, Duns, (John) 160 
Scraba, a Hill, 70 


Sea-Chickweed, 23 — 


Girdle and Hangers, 183 | 


Lavender, 23 
Milckwort, 23 — Pink, 
ibid. — Scurvy- graſs, 
ibid. Wreck, 131 


8 
Slates of Wood 
Slidery ford, 139,143,199 
Slieve-Bingan, | 
Slieve-Brin- Bingan 
Slieve-Croob, 32, 120, 199 
Slieve- Donard, its. Height, 
120, 121, 122 


— an old Church, 67, 


136 


132 


103 


120 


120 


Sea-grals, the F ood of Bar Slieve. na- boil. trogh, $2, 
nacles, 1 199 
SF, 238 Slieve- na-grideal, 25, 199 
Seaford, — Slieve-neir 82, 120 
Sea- pie, a Bird, 228|Slieve-ſlaing 121 
Sea- patrick, 83 |Slieve-ſnavan, 82, 120, 123 
I Sephin, a Mountain, 125 Slieve-ſephin * | 
 Serpylum, 179|Sloan (Sir Hans ; 263 
SGeſſion-houſe at Down, 32|Slut-Kelles 24,44 - 
Shad, a Fiſh, 237, Smith (Sir Thomas) his 
| Shagge, a Bird, 232 Grants and Attemprs, 44 
Sheap River. 143 Smith (Mr.) 252 — Ri- 
Sheep- bridge, 144 chard, ibid, n 
Sheep land, 224, 138 29 
Shells, 15 Smith, Viscount Strang 
Sheldrake or Skeldrake, a 5 9” 
r 430 Saeczeuon 181 
3 Shell and Marle Culture, ET 22G 
13, 15, 81, 83, 88 „ 108 
Shbeld-Apple, a Bird, 228 Soland Gooſe, 23 1, 234, 242 
1 Sheriffs of Down and New- South Rocks 136 
town, 5 - Of Ards, Southwel, 4,—— Mr. Se- 
| ibid.] cretary, 3¹, 33> 38 
Shrimps, 238|Spar, Veins of it 186 
Sizes in Defect, 234 Speedwel, a Ship loſt, 128 
In Exceſs 2235 Spring ORs or Ballyma- 
Skeath Fin 238 68 
Sku, a Bid — Spaw: waters, 166. 


Ardeil lan, 


Ot 


r 


Ardmillan, ibid. —Of} 


Ballynahinch, 78, 175, 
Of Cardonne], 166, 
Of Dromore, i 67, 

— Ot Grangee or 
Granſhaw, 166, 168, 
Of Iniſhargy, 178, 
Of Killaghce, 106, 
169, — Of Killough, 19, 
178, —— Oi Maghere- 


lin, 166, 191, — Of 'E: 


Newry, 166, 167, — 


Succory 182 
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